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It is not altogether four hundred years since Columbus was 
quoting, in Lisbon, such authorities as Strabo, Ptolemy, Aris- 
totle, Seneca, and Pliny, in support of that meditated voyage 
which has resulted not only in the discovery, but also in the 
civilization of the noblest of earth’s continents, and in the 
foundation, if permanently united, of a people destined to be 
the mightiest the earth has ever beheld. Yet, still more ex- 
traordinary, it is little over seventy years since that people 
sprung into existence, and already they have accomplished the 
work of ages in the growth of their civil constitution, and in 
the development of every leading characteristic which marks 
the progress of a nation. The impulse which the Poets of 
America may have already given to the great work of organiza- 
tion which has been so rapidly effected in their country, cannot 
with any accuracy be determined, and though it would be 
equally as difficult to hazard an opinion on the amount of their 
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future influence on Transatlantic society, it 1s wonderfully 
evident that such influence will be immense. Greatness of 
capacity, apparently justifiable as such a basis would be, does 
not form the groundwork of this belief, which, on the contrary, 
has naturally grown from observing the adaptation of that 
capacity, to the wants and aspirations of the people, and from the 
unceasing Vigilance with which it cherishes the bulwarks of the 
country’s freedom. We search in vain through the records of 
European Literature, for instances such as the majority of these 
Poets afford us, where each inspiration of the Bard, seems con- 
secrated at the shrine of public utility, and transferred into an 
oracle for the dispensation of the most invaluable truth. In 
like manner we are completely unsuccessful in discovering any 
other generation of Poets, who have been so generally dis- 
tinguished for the vestal purity of their patriotism, or their 
manly advocacy in its behalf. The care with which those sub- 
jects are selected, most calculated to improve the intellect, and 
the heart, the paternal solicitude which is evinced in their 
treatment, and the practical ameliorations they suggest, have 
rendered the Poetry of America sacred, and have embued its 
people with a reverence for their Poets totally distinct from the 
admiration which their genius has elicited. 

Inasmuch as the predominance of these shining virtues has 
not received due appreciation in this country, and as the 
works of the authors themselves, from Longfellow to Read, 
have not been collectively reviewed, so as to give the reading 
public an opportunity of glancing at their many various 
peculiarities, and thus deducing the characteristics which 
stamp the whole, we are induced to give our aid in sketch- 
ing their literary portraits, and illustrating their solid 
beauties. The time will inevitably come when the greatest of 
our critics will enter the lists as rivals in their praise, and in 
the meantime let us be content if in bringing them forward in 
“ serried rank,” we are, at least, the first who have introduced 
them to the world as a literary class.* This in itself will form 
sullicient matter for self-complacency, for assuredly the intro- 
duction to the reading world of the leading Poets of a 
country, in a collective form, unchequered by any invidious 
distinctions, unworthy partiality, or unpardonable omissions, 





hs Our readers will therefore be easily enabled to solve the otherwise 
difficult problem, why the works of a Poet so well known as Longfellow 
should be included in this paper. 
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isa task entitled to indulgence and calculated to fill the mind 
of him who undertakes it with the most pleasurable and con- 
soling reflections. 

The cause of piilanthropy is assisted by inducing con- 
templation on novel principles of a salutary kind, and the 
interests of civilization are observed in opening the sluice gates 
for a grateful current of ideas, which are about to re-animate 
the weary laborers in the vineyards of art, and to revive the 
drooping leaves and tendrils they contain, 

‘* From the moist meadow to the wither'd hill, 

Led by the breeze, the vivid verdure runs, 

And swells, and deepens to the cherished eye.” 
It is like Klysian happiness after tasting the rank and unin- 
viting food of the transcendentalists with their starry nothings, 
and impossible essences, to inhale the revivifying sweetness 
which proceeds from those “ Fresh fields, and pastures new ;” 
to exchange the glittering inanities of the one, for the un- 
fading splendors of the other, to barter those simulated gems 
which resemble the 


* Dead Sea fruits, that tempt the eye, 
But turn to ashes on the lips,” 


for those real treasures which will shine with steady and un- 
failing lustre, while virtue commands respect, and genius 
veneration. 

But while we eulogise their merits, Iet us not shut our eyes 
to their imperfections. In common with the whole race, a 
peculiar species of emphatic egotism which decidedly does not 
tend to impart elevation to the subject, is strongly apparent 
in a great number of the productions of American Poets. 
This injurious weakness it is to be hoped, and, indeed, ex- 
pected, will gradually wear itself away: while it lasts if must 
act as a weighty drag chain on even the most splendid efforts, 
and cannot but deteriorate their merit. Another disadvantage 
under which these Poets labor, is the want of a native style, 
sufficiently robust and dignified: their deficiency in this re- 
spect obliges them to fall back on the idioms, and rythmical 
peculiarities of the mother country, which consequently les- 
sens the compass of their originality, and the raciness of their 
expression. ‘lime, however, the great teacher, will rectify 
this defect, for, as their ideas become more settled, and their 
character more developed, the increased improvement will 
necessarily be reflected in their literature. 
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One of the mighty elements which compose the Poetic 
system of our American brethren, and which can be evidenced 


nating idea will probably include the colossal inauguration of 


ublication, for it is this consistent development of the study 
f mankind which all profess to love, which will ensure its 
success. What chivalry was to Europe, this philosophy will 
be to America; and as the former with “its generous loyalty 
to rank and sex, its dignified obedience, its subordination of 
tlie heart which kept alive even in servitude itself the spirit of 
an exalted freedom,” erected the platform upon which Euro- 
pean civilization arose into existence, and gradually sprung the 
arches, and shot up the columns which eave permanence and 
finish to the building, so the latter, on still more stable founda- 
tions, and impelled by a more spiritual enthusiasm, will ulti- 
mately construct an edifice, ‘which, free from the imperfections 
of the old architectural design, will engraft its ennobling 
reverential suggestiveness, on the intellectual grandeur which 
will typify its own. Yet more, it would be irrational to sup- 
pose that with America for an object, a country young, and 
vigorous, and abounding in the elements of mental organiza- 
tion, the practicability of such a theory would not include the 
pouring forth of enriching materials, destined by their priceless 
value, heretofore unknown, to benefit general society through- 
out the world. What food have we not here for reflection ? 
The mind prone to anticipation soon arrives at that period 
when the influence of this benignant teaching will have pro- 
duced a plenteous harvest, already grown ripe beneath its 
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fructifying rays; and unlike the cynic who asseverated that 
man never advances, but is constantly moving around a cycle 
of instincts, to whose grovelling propensities, Prometheus like, 
he is chained, it will behold in the open womb of the future, 
the transfiguration of humanity, comparatively redeemed, as it 
will then have been, from the degrading stigma of its present 
vices, such as war, lust, fraud, intemperance, assisted in its 
heavenward course by the spirit of wisdom, and the intensity 
of brotherly love, its symbols the horn of plenty, and the 
olive wreaths of the Minerva of peace. 

‘Ultima cumaei venit jam carminis aetas : 

Magnus at integro Salclorum jam nascitur ordo, 


Jam redit et virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna ; 
Jam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto.” 


Longfellow, as all our readers are aware, for this reason, 
that he is almost the only American Poet who has received 
much justice at the hands of British critics, figures in the fore- 
most rank, if indeed he does not occupy the very highest place 
among the Poets of America; of him it may be as truly said 
as of any gifted creature, “nihil tetigit quod non ornavil,” and 
proud ought his country be of one, whose genius has furnished 
her with such an irresistible refutation of tliose countless 
slanders, and insidious sarcasms, which have been showered 
upon her in every direction, and whose ain has been to create 
an universal disbelief in the existence of American taste, or 
even in the crude formation of a relish for refinement among 
that people. In golden harmony, mellifluous diction, and 
erudite polish, Longfellow can successfully compete with our 
most fastidious Poets, and few can surpass him in richness of 
fancy, imaginative capacity, and elevation of thought.—'The 
admiration which his Poetry must necessarily elicit from us, will 
be heightened considerably when we reflect that this elegance, 
and unalterable deference to the laws of beauty, is altogether 
unattended by any poverty of substance, contracted range of 
thought, tameness in origination of idea, or its embodiment. 
Like somenoble panorama which the American, emerging from 
the recesses of his own beetling forests may behold, no less 
remarkable for the sublime extensiveness of the landscape, and 
its marvellous commingling of shades, and tints, whose united 
properties produce universal concord, than for the unexampled 
novelty of the scene, and the hitherto unimagined peculiarity 


of its principal features; so, the Poetry of Longfellow startles 
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the reader, by its perfect and unprecedented idiosyncrasies, and 
by the refreshing veins of individuality which so thickly inter- 
sperse it. Exquisite refinement, severely classical in its nature, 
may be taken as the leading characteristic of the rythmical 
productions of this Poct ; and his umversal success may have 
been chiefly owing to the two following causes :— 

First, to that pure simplicity which belongs only to those 
who live in a comparatively primitive state of society ; and 
secondly, to the felicitous junction of the former, with all the 
grace and wealth of a language, which has been moulded into 
such solid and perennial beauty, by the genius of our illus- 
trious Poets. With what elaborate care, and surprising 
success, he has worked his deep shafts in the mines of the 
ancient classics, the most superticial reader may observe : in 
the skilful hands of this western magician, the sweetness of 
Anacreon, becomes incorporated with the indomitable Hoineric 
fire, the pathos of Ovid, the felicitous allusion, and lyric fervor 
of Horace, acquire solemn strength from the moral contem- 
plativeness of Juvenal, softness from Catullus, brilliance from 
Iuucretius, dramatic interest from Sophocles, and enduring 
elegance from Virgil. He is an author withal who has added 
new territories to the realms of thought, and he has made the 
journeying thereto, so easy and pleasant, that all are induced 
to explore its confines. They indeed amply repay the wan- 
derer in the shape of invaluable lessons, whose unexpected 
excellence he may well esteem, and from whose moral worth 
he may derive incalculable advantage. His faults are few, and 
even these are of an inconsiderable kind, evidently proceeding 
from an overweening sense of refinement, which checks in some 
instances, though not in all, the demonstration of masculine 
vivor, and uncompromising candor. With these, we are un- 
willing, but still obliged to mention, the indulgence of bigoted 
feeling, against the Roman Catholic faith, as evidenced but 
too strongly, in Zhe Golden Legend, a Poem, which, though it 
contains many fine passages, is not likely to add much to the 
author's fame. It is but justice, however, to Longfellow, to 
adinit, that all his other poetical works are free frum the taint 
of prejudice. 

Uiilosophy, and that generally of the purest, and the most 
hopeful kind, enhances the value of his Poetry; his metaphy- 
sical ratiocinations are no less remarkable for their soundness, 
and subtlety, than for the buoyant spirit which pervades them, 
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and wisdom holds her throne supreme over all his imaginings. 
In the Psalm of Life, to which we now invite the particular 
attention of the reader, as in all probability he is already 
superficially acquainted with its beauties, we are afforded a most 
convincing example of that active philosophy, which will be 
found to characterize the Poems of Longfellow. What health, 
freshness, and profundity, are umted in these beautiful lines ! 
What quiet dignity, and calm conscious wisdom, repose in 
their suggestive ideas, and sublime principles! How like unto 
a broad, deep river, in some still evening in July, their chaste, 
yet full-toned word music, rolls peacefully on, soothing the 
soul, and rendering it fit to participate in the serenity of 
thought, in which it indulges, and which floats upon it, like 
incense round the columns of a cathedral! The idea contained 
in the stanza, commencing, “Lives of great men all remind us,” 
is in itself intensely sublime, what can be more. so than the 
sentiment it recommends ! 


A PSALM OF LIFE. | Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Tell me not, in mournful numbers Be a hero in the strife ‘ 
Life is but an empty dream ! Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant ! 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, Let the dead Past bury its dead! 
And things are not what they seem. Act,—act in the living Present! 


Life is real! Life is earnest! Heart within, and God o’erhead ! 
And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thon art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, Foot-prints on the sand of time ; 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to act, that each to-morrow Foot-prints, that perhaps another, 





Sailing o'er Life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Finds us farther than to-dvy. 


Art is long, and time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, | 
} 


Still, like muffled drums are beating Let us, then, be up and doing 
4 Sy ’ ’ 


Funeral marches to the grave. r; , 
Pp i 8 With a heart for any fate; 
n the world's broad ficld of battle, Still achieving, still pursuing, 

In the bivouac of Life, Learn to labor and to wait, 


Like all his other compositions, The Village Blacksmith is 
remarkable for the conveyance of sound moral principle, and 
deep religious truth, rendered doubly fascinating by the state- 
liness of the language, and the marvellous grace, and har- 
monious constructiveness, in which the author delights to 
embody his thoughts. There is a life-like fidelity, and appro- 
priate sternness of tone about this Poem, which is not the least 
of its attractions. There is the smithy before your eyes, 
beheld through the low portal begrimed with soot, and studded 
with horse shoes! Behold the glowing anvil, and the asthma- 
tic bellows in the foreground! and there he is himself the 
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modern Titan ! see his broad swart face, off which the hair is 
tossed, his countenance well realizing the mythological idea 
of unearthly power, as it glares and nods behind a cloud of 
flying sparks, which occasionally conceal the mysterious vision 
altogether from our eyes. 
THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits among his boys; 
He hears the parson pray and preach, 

He hears his daughter's voice 


Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 


Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village sinithy stands; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 


rc strong as i ands. A : , : 
Are strong as iron bands It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 


His hair is crisp, and black, and long, Singing in Paradise ! 

His face is like the tan ; He needs must think of her once more, 
His brow is wet with honest sweat, How in the grave she lies; 

tie earns whate’er he can, And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
And looks the whole world in the face, A tear out of his eyes. 


For he owes not any man. 
Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees it close; 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night's repose. 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beaf, and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 





And children coming home from school Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
Look in at the open door; For the lesson thou hast taught! 

They love to see the flaming forge, Thus at the flaming forge of life 
And hear the bellows roar, | Our fortunes must be wrought ; 

And catch the burning sparks that fly | Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Like chaff from a threshing floor. } Each burning deed and thought ! 


Longfellow’s beautiful lines on the River Charles, flow on 
with as much stately splendor as the Mississippi, or the 
Amazon. We are wrapt in astonishnent as we behold the 
deep sincerity, and unatfected grace in which he addresses his 
native River. [is thoughts “ Bathed in the purple light of 
love,’ are inspired by devotion of the most elevated and 
passionate kind. 

There is a sublime simplicity about Zacelsior, which all 
mnst observe; not a word too much, not an idea irrele- 
vant, 1t is to this species of Poetry, what Goldsmith’s Hermit 
is to the ballad; in addition to the-e excellencies, the subject 
is remarkably fine, and breathes nothing but true nobility of 
purpose, and virtuous aspirings. 
| ie Day is Done, resembles in beauty of idea, his own 
charming comparison to “the benediction that follows after 
prayer,” but in nowise realizes his no less happy allusion to 
“The tents of the Arabs,” inasmuch as it is too exquisitely 
impressive to be ever absent from the memory of him, who 
thoroughly appreciates its worth. Who can gainsay the natu- 
ralness of the wishes breathed through these graceful lines ? 
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Who can deny to the Poet, that vivid power of condensation, 
and felicitous command of expressive materials, which can 
convey in the compass of a line, a thought which sends us 
wandering from the present day through all the epochs of the 
world, and all the eventful records which individualize them, 
to that moment when, “ God said, let there be light, and there 





was light ?” 
those “ corridors of time.” 


Yes, they are the incarnation of sugvestiveness 
3 tele) 3 


In the passionate love of nature which it manifests, and also 
in the high religious tendency of its reflections, and aspira- 
tions, Autumn, reminds us of ‘Thompson ; indeed, Thompson 
could not have written anything more graceful, or more 


earnest. 


We experience a thrill of admiration passing through 


us, when we contemplate the beauty of that inimitable image, 
“ Morn on the Mountain,” &c., and again, when we arrive at 
that most appropriate, and poetical personification, “ Where 


Autumn,” &c. 
AUTUMN. 


With what a glory comes and goes the year; 

The buds of Spring, those beautiful har- 
bingers 

Of sunny skies and cloudless times, enjoy 

Life's newness, audearth's garniture spread 
out ; 

And when the silver habit of the clouds 

Comes down upon the .. utumn sun, and with 

A sober gladness the old year takes up 

His bright inheritance of golden fruits, 

A pomp and pageant fill the splendid scene. 

There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 

Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 

And, from a beaker full of richest dyes, 

Pouring new glory on the Autumn woods, 

And dipping in warm light the pillared 
clouds. 

Morn on the mountain, like a Summer bird, 

Lifts up her purple wing; and in the vales 

The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate 

_ wooer, 

Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life. 


Within the solemn woods of ash deep 
crimsoned, 


And silver beech, and maple yellow-leaved, 





Where Autumn, like a faint old man, sits 
down 

By the way sidea-weary. Through the trees 

The golden robin moves. The purple finch, 

That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds, 

A winter bird, comes with its plaintive 
whistle, 

And pecks by the witch-hazel ; whilst aloud 

From cottage roofs the warbling blue-bird 
sings ; 

And merrily, with oft-repeated stroke, 

Sounds from the threshing-floor the busy 
flail. 


O, what a glory doth this world put on 

For him who, with a fervent heart, goes 
forth 

Under the bright and glorious sky, and 
looks 

On duties well performed, and days well 
spent! 

For him the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves, 

Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent 
teachings, 

He shall so hear the solemn hymn, that 
Death 

Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 

To his long resting place without a tear. 


We cannot award too much praise, or conceive too great 





admiration for The Slave’s Dream; the noble independence 
which it breathes, the magnificence of the language, the ap- 
propriateness of the individualities, and the sublime abruptness 
of the conclusion, mark it out as an inspiring lyric, fit to vie 
with the Scots wha ha’e of Burns, the address to Caledonia 
of Sir Walter Scott, or “the Isles of Greece” of Lord Byron. 
Could they but appreciate the beauty of its import, it would be 
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sufficient to arouse the whole brotherhood to arms, and to 
nerve them with power to snap their chains asunder like withes 
of straw. - 

The Spanish Student isa spirited composition, well con- 
ceived and abounding in pretty passages; the first part of the 
first scene embodies an excellent satire on many of the insipid 
comedies of the present time ; and the frequent erudite allu- 
sion to Spanish songs, fables, and authors, which are made 
throughout its pages, furnish abundant evidence of the author’s 
great familiarity with Spanish literature. ‘The plot 1s inter- 
esting, and many of the incidents shew much ingenuity, but 
it is not adapted to the stage, being deficient in many of the 
essential requisites necessary to make it palatable as an acting 
drama. Longfellow’s translations from the German, Swedish, 
Spanish, French, Danish, Italian and Anglo Saxon, possess in 
a very high degree, that elegance of diction, and thorouglily 
classical coloring, for which all his other poems are remarkuble. 
King Christian and The Llected Knight from the Danish, 
the Children of the Lord’s Supper from the Swedish, Coplas 
de Maunrique from the Spanish, which is in truth a lovely 
poem, and Zhe Blind Girl of Castel-cuille by Jasmin, the 
bard of the South of France, which is effected in a most mas- 
terly manner, as the great impression made upon the mind of 
the reader attests, are sufficient to illustrate the spirit and 
grace of the translations, and the great research of the author, 
united to his wonderful power of adapting metres, and also to 
his harmonious versification. ‘l’o say that they do not resemble 
trauslations so much as originals is to pay an high, but by no 
means an unmerited compliment to Longfellow. 

Among the poems included in the Sea Side Collection ap- 
pears Lhe Building of the Ship. lt isa specimen, and an 
exceedingly brilliant specimen, of rapid descriptive narration. 
The quick and spirited fluency of the metre is not more cal- 
culated to win our praise than the Homeric minuteness with 
which each spar of the new ship is traced—the country which 
produced it, the hands that felled it, and the oxen that bore 
it from its native forest. 

There is another beautiful composition in this collection 
called Resignation, distinguished by true pathos, lofty faith 
and incomparable elegance. Evangeline, as almost all our 
readers are aware, is one of the most pathetic and beautiful 
poetical narrations which has ever enriched our language. 
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The pastoral scenes are life-like daguerreotypes ; there is an 
originality about the story of the lovers, and an appropriate 
solemnity of language throughout the whole piece, which added 
to the beautiful descriptions which lie scattered among its 
pages, and the apposite comparisons which stud them, render 
ita truly fascinating if not enchanting poem. ‘The most re- 
markable tale of passionate and constant love must “ pale its 
ineflectual fires” at the recital of the devotion of Lvangeline, 
and the heroic constancy of her lover; Sir Edwin Landseer 
may well envy the ensuing pastoral sketch. 


“ Under the sycamore tree were hives overhung by a penthouse, 

Such as the traveller sees in regions remote by the road side, 

Built o'er a box for the poor, or the blessed image of Mary. 

Farther down, on the slope of the hill, was the well with its moss-grown 

Bucket, fastened with iron, and near it a trough for the horses. 

Shielding the house from storms, on the north, were the barns and the farm yard. 
There stood the broad-wheeled wains, and the antique ploughs, and the barrows ; 
There were the folds for the sheep; and there, in his feathered seraglio, 

Strutted the lordly turkey, and crowed the cock with the self-same 

Voice that in ages of old had startled the penitent Peter. 

Bursting with hay were the barns, themselves a village. In each one 

Far o'er the gable projected a roof of thatch; and a staircase 

Under the sheltering eaves, led up to the odorous corn loft. 

There, too, the dove-cot stood, with its meek and innocent inmates 

Murmuring ever of love; while above in the variant breezes, 

Numberless noisy weathercocks rattled and sang of mutation." 


In search of her exiled lover Evangeline, herself an exile, 
explores the pathless woods and boundless forests, through 
the long vigils of the night, “over her head the stars, the 
thoughts of God in the heavens.” After years of unavailing 
grief and untiring search she finds him, but alas! upon his 
death-bed, and life leaves him almost ere she has time to 
address him. 


“On the pallet before her was stretched the form of an old man. 
Long, and thin, and gray were the locks that shaded his temples ; 
But, as he lay in the morning light, his face for a moment 

Seemed to assume once more the forms of its earlier manhood ; 

So are wont to be changed the faces of those who are dying. 

Hot and red on his lips still burned the flush of the fever, 
As if life, like the Hebrew, with blood had besprinkled its portals, 
That the Angel of death might see the sign, and pass over. 
Motionless, senseless, dying he lay, and his spirit exhausted 
Seemed to be sinking down through infinite depths in the darkness, 
Darkness of slumber and death, for ever sinking and sinking. 

Then through those realms of shade, in multiplied reverberations, 
licard he that cry of pain, and through the hush that succeeded 

W hispered a gentle voice, in accents tender and saint-like, 

Gabriel! O my beloved!” and died away into silence. 
Then he beheld, in a dream, once more the home of his childhood ; 
Green Acadian meadows, with sylvan rivers among them, 
Village, and mountain, and woodlands; and, walking under the shadow, 
As in the days of her youth, Evangeline rose in his vision. 
Tears came into his eyes; and as slowly he lifted his eyelids, 
Vanished the vision away, but Evangeline knelt by his bedside. 
V ainly he strove to whisper her name, for the accents unuttered 
Died on his lips, and their motion revealed what his tongue would haye spoken. 
Vainly he strove to rise; and Evangeline, kneeling b-side him, 
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‘Kissed his dying lips, and laid his head on her bosom, — 
Sweet was the light of his eyes; but it suddenly sank into darkness, 


As when a lamp is blown out by a gust of wind at a casement.” 
Her divine resignation is as divinely drawn :— 


“ All wes ended now, the hope, and the fear, and the sorrow. 

All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing, 

All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish ot patience! 

And, as she pressed once more the lifeless head to her bosom, me 
Meekly she bowed her own, and murmured, ‘ Father, I thank thee !’ 


We should be inclined to consider Bryant, the most. philo- 
sophical of the American Poets ; his writings are all distin- 
guished by much refinement of thought, richness of fancy, and 
beautiful contemplative imaginings. His command of language 
is surprisingly great, and he neither allows his subjects to 
master him, nor does he on the other hand veil his subjects 
from our eyes by the impertinence of egotism, or the mystifi- 
cations of supersubtlety. ‘To do good, is the noble object 
which seems to have established its throne in the bosom of 
this beautiful Poet, and though he seldom wields the 
thunderbolts of passion, or kindles the luminous lightnings of 
thie intellect, which almost scorch us with their brilliancy, the 
kindly nature of his genius, ever pouring forth its treasures in 
a calin transparent tide of true expression, leaves a longer and 
more satisfactory impression on the mind, by reason of the 
delicate medium in which their wisdom is conveyed ; thus 
resembling ‘ the sun in its evening declination,” which, 
‘retains all its splendor, though it has lost its intensity, and 
pleases more because it dazzles less.”’—Eminentlyphilosophical, 
it is cheering to learn that Bryant has not identified himself 
with the ridiculous doctrines of the transcendental school, 
which is extending its poisonous ramifications through so many 
walks of Art and Science in America. Full of the most 
profound reverence for Omnipotence, possessing a peaceful 
spirit, and having a heart alive to every sympathy and gencrous 
impulse, he beholds the wisdom of God in all the works of his 
hands, and his mind labors to extract wholesome knowledge, 
and useful lessons, from “ every flower that blows.” 

There are many British Poets whom he may be said to 
resemble, but perhaps none more than Wordsworth, in his 
great love of nature, his minute observation, and the charming 
beauty of his reflections, which the meanest productions of 
nature can elicit. [tis evident that the works of such a Poet 
are calculated to improve the minds of a people whose national 
tastes are so positively opposed to the cultivation of any specics 
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of contemplative habit, which is purely and abstractedly 
intellectual; and they must necessarily encourage and ultimately 
succeed in perfecting aschool, characterized by the supremacy 
of objective meditativeness, ‘from out the numerous gifted 
intellects who have been prevented by infirmity of purpose, 
not incongeniality of taste, from exercising the powers of their 
genius in such a desirable manner. 

Another very valuable qualification which Bryant possesses, 
is his appropriate adaptation of language and images. All 
his subjects are treated according to their nature, and are 
represented in garbs befitting their peculiar characteristics. 
It has often been said and written, that we can always know a 
true poet by the fidelity of his images, and the tr uthfulness of 
his epithets, and assuredly it is reasonable to suppose that the 
poet’s superior apprehension of the sublime and beautiful, will 
not be unattended with a power to convey his thoughts, i in 
words which are to constitute them “ a joy for ever.” We all, 
gentle and simple, gifted and dull, have our failings, and 
Bryant does not form any exception to that universal rule. 
Asa native of America, he is not so professedly its devoted 
champion as are his cotemporarics: he 1s tame and subdued, 
when he should be bold and enthusiastic; and though his 
subjects have afforded him frequent opportunities of exhibiting 
love of country, we seldom, if ever, are favored with a manly 
burst of genuine patriotic fire. The Ages, the first Poem in 
the edition now before us, is a classical, and elegant. review, of 
the great epochs which form the landmarks of history, com- 
prehending i in its survey, the gradual growth of freedom, and 
the advancement of those moral laws which have tended to the 
improvement of the state of man: it is remarkable for its 
sanguine belief in the ultimate triumphs of philanthropy. 
- The versification is exquisite, and the tone of thought of the 
most elevated, and comprehensive kind. This comprehen- 
siveness of thought, is another quality in the acquisition of 
which, Bryant may justly indulge his self-complacency. 
The Yellow Violet as an instance of his quiet observation, and 
valuable moral deductive power, is worthy of insertion. 


THE YELLOW VIOLET. | To meet thee, when thy faint perfume 
When beechen buds begin to swell, Alone is ia the virgin air. 
And woods the blue bird's warble know, | 
The yellow violet’s modest bell Of all her train, the hands of Spring 
Peeps from the last year’s leaves below. First plant thee in the watery mould, 
Ere russet fields their green resume, | And I have seen thee blossoming 
Sweet flower, I love, in forest bare, | Beside the snow-bank’s edges cold. 
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Thy parent sun who bade thee view 
Pale skies, and chilling moisture sip, 
Has bathed thee in his own bright hue, 
And streaked with jet thy glowing lip. 


Yet slight thy form, and low thy seat, 
And earthward bent thy gentle eye, 
Unapt the passing view to meet, 

When loftier flowers are fl sunting nigh. 


ft, in the sunless April day, 
Thy early smile has stayed my walk ; 
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But midst the gorgeous blooms of May, 
I passed thee on thy humble stalk, 


So they who climb to wealth, forget 
The friends in darker fortunes tried, 
I copied them—bdut I regret 
That I should ape the ways of pride. 


And when again the genial hour 
Awakes the painted tribes of light, 

Ill not o'erlook the modest flower 
That made the woods of April bright. 


An Indian Story is a beautiful ballad, written in the very 
best manner, and fully equalling any thing of the kind ever 


composed by Southey, that king of ballad writers. 


Delicate 


allusion to the incidents, the interest so well preserved through- 


out, and the 


AN INDIAN STORY. 


“I know where the timid fawn abides 
In the depths of the shaded dell, 

Where the leaves are broad and the thick- 
et hides, 

With its many stems and its tangled sides, 
From the eye of the hunter well. 


“I know where the young May violet grows, 
In its lone and lowly nook, 

On the mossy bank, where the larch tree 
throws 

lis broad dark boughs, in solemn repose, 
Far over the silent brook. 


“ And that timid fawn starts not with fear, 
When I steal to her secret bower; 
And that young May violet to me is dear, 
And I visit the silent streamlet near, 
To look on the lovely flower.” 


Thus Maquon sings as he lightly walks 
To the hunting ground on the hills; 
*Tis a song of his maid of the woods and 
rocks, 
With her bright black eyes and long black 
locks, 
And voice like the music of rills. 


He goes to the chase—but evil eyes 
Are at watch in the thicker shades; 
For she was lovely that smiled on his sighs; 
And he bore, from a hundred lovers, his 
prize, 
The flower of the forest maids. 


The boughs in the morning wind are stirred, 
And the woods their song renew, 
With the early carol of many a biré, 
And the quickened tune of the streamlet 
heard 
Where the hazels trickle with dew. 


And Maquon has promised his dark-haired 





maid, 

Ere eve shall redden the sky, 
A good red deer from the forest shade, 
That bounds with the herd through grove | 

and glade, 

At her cabin door shall lie. 





appropriate expressiveness of the diction, entitle 
it to the highest commendation. 


The hollow woods, in the setting sun, 
Ring shrill with the fire-bird's lay ; 
And Maqguon’s sylvan labours are done, 
And his shafts are spent, but the spoil 
they won 
He bears on his homeward way. 


He stops near his bower—his eye perceives 
Strange traces along the ground— 
At once to the earth his burden he heaves, 
Ile breaks through the veil of boughs and 
leaves, 
And gains its door with a bound. 


But the vines are torn on its walls that 
leant, 
And all from the young shrubs there 
By struggling hands have the leaves been 
rent, 
And there hangs on the sassafras, broken 
and bent, 
One tress of the well-known hair. 


But where is she who, at this calm hour 
Ever watched his coming to see? 

She is not at the door, nor yet in the bower; 

He calis—but he only hears on the flower 
The hum of the laden bee. 


It is not a time for idle grief, 
Nor a time for tears to flow; 
The horror that freezes his limbs is brief— — 
He grasps his war-axe and bow, and a sheaf 
Of darts made sharp for the foe. 


And he looks for the print of the ruffian’s 
feet. 
Ww here he bore the maiden away ; 
And he darts on the fatal path more fleet 
Than the blast that hurries the vapour and 
sleet 
O’er the wild November day. 


*Twas early summer when Maquon's bride 
Was stolen away from his door; 

But at length the maples in crimson are 
dyed, 

And the grape is black on the cabin side, 
And she smiles at his hearth once more. 
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But far in the pine grove, dark and cold, | And the Indian girls that pass that way, 
Where the yellow leaf falls not, ' Point out the ravisher’s grave; 
Nor the autumn shines in scarlet and gold, | ‘ And how soon to the bower she loved," 


There lies a hillock of fresh, dark mould, | they say, 
In the deepest gloom of the spot. ‘** Returned the maid that was borne away 
From Maquon the fond and the brave." 


The most choice and beautiful images which it is possible 
for a poet to conceive, are contained in Summer Wind, What 


a suggestiveness in the line “ Ele comes! Lo where the grassy 


meadow runs in waves ?” 
SUMMER WIND. Gentle and voluble spirit of the air? 

Oh, come and breathe upon the fainting 
earth 

Coolness and life. Is it that in his caves 

He hears me ? See, on yonder woody ridge, 

The pine is bending his proud top, and now 

Among the nearer groves, chestnut and oak 

Are tossing their green boughs about. He 
comes ! 

Lo, where the grassy meadow runs in waves! 

The deep distressful silence of the scene 

Breaks up with mingling of unnumbered 
sounds 

And universal motion. He is come, 

Shaking a shower of blossoms from the 


It isa sultry day; the sun has drunk 

The dew that lay upon the morning grass; 

There is rustling in the lofty elm 

That canopies my dwelling, and its shade 

Scarce cools me. Allis silent, save the faint 

And interrupted murmur of the bee, 

Settling on the sick flowers, and then again 

Instantly on the wing. The plants around 

Feel the too potent fervours: the tallmaize 

Rolls up its long green leaves; the clover 
droops 

Its tender foliage, and declines its blooms. 

But far in the fierce sunshine tower the hills, 


With all their growths of woods, silent and , shrubs, 
stern, | And bearing on their fragrance; and he 
As if the scorching heat and dazzling light | brings 
Were but an element they loved. Bright | Music of birds, and rustling of young 
clouds, boughs, 
Motionless pillars of the brazen heaven,— And sound of swaying branches, and the 
Their bases on the mountains—their white voice 
tops Of distant waterfalls. All the green herbs 
Shining in the far ether—fire the air Are stirring in his breath; a thousand 
With a reflected radiance, and make turn tlowers, 





By the road side and the borders of the 
brook, 

Nod gayly to each other; glossy leaves 

Are twinkling in the sun, as if the dew 

Were on them yet, and silver waters break 

Into small waves and sparkle as he comes. 


The gazer’s eye away. For me, I lie 

Languidly in the shade, where the thick 
turf, 

Yet virgin from the kisses of the sun, 

Retains some freshness, and I woo the wind 

That still delays its coming. Why so slow, 


The Prairies is perhaps the finest poem in the book ; it 
combines in the most felicitous manner, beauty of language 
with deep thoughtfulness and sublimity of conception. How 
glorious the images, how noble the conception, how vast the 
reflective spirit! What can be finer than the comparison these 
lines embody ? 


| 


Lo! they 
In airy undulations, far away, 
As if the ocean, in his gentlest swell, 
Stood still, with all his rounded billows fixed, 
And motionless for ever. Motionless? 
No, they are all unchained again. The clouds 
Sweep over with their shadows, and, beneath, 
The surface rolls and fluctuates to the eye; 
Dark hollows seem to glide along and chase 
The sunny ridges. Breezes of the South! 
Who toss the golden and the flame-like flowers, 
And pass the prairie-hawk that, poised on high, 
Flaps his broad wings, yet moves not—ye have 
Among the palms of Mexico and vines 
Of Texas, and have crisped the limpid brooks 
That from the fountains of Sonora glide 
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Into the calm Pacific—have ye fanned 

A nobler or a loveller scene than this? 
e . 7 * a 

The hand that built the firmament -hath heaved 

And smoothed these verdant swells, and sown their slopes 

With herbage, planted them with island groves, 

And hedged them round with forests. Fitting floor 

For this magnificent temple of the sky— 

With flowers whose glory and whose multitude 

Rival the Constellations ! 


Thoughts of those who may have peopled those wastes in 
former times crowd upon the poet, and give rise to many 


beautiful reflections. 


As o'er the verdant waste I guide my steed, 
Among the high rank grass that sweeps his sides, 
The hollow beating of his footstep seems 
A sacrilegious sound. I think of those 
Upon whose rest hetramples. Are they here— 
The dead of other days? and did the dust 
Of these fair solitudes once stir with life, 
And burn with passion? Let the mighty mounds 
That overlook the river, or that rise 
In the dim forest crowded with old oaks, 
Answer. A race, that long has passed away, 
Built them, a disciplined ana populous race 
Heaped, with long toil, the earth, while yet the Greek 
Was hewing the Pentelicus to forms 
Of symmetry, and rearing on its rock 
The glittering Parthenon. These ample fields 
Nourished their harvests, here their herds were fed 
When haply by their stalls the bison lowed, 
And bowed his maned shoulder to the yoke. 
All day this desert murmured with thelr toils, 
Till twilight blushed, and lovers walked, and wooed 
In a forgotten language, and old tunes, 
From instruments of uuremembered form, 
Gave the soft winds a voice. The red man came— 
The roaming hunter tribes, warlike and fierce, 
And the mound-builders vanished from the earth. 
The solitude of centuries untold 
Has settled where they dwelt. The prairie-wolf 
Hunts in their meadows, and his fresh-dug den 
Yawns by my path. The gopher mines the ground 
Where stood their swarming cities. Allis gone— 
All—save the piles of earth that hold their bones— 
The platforms where they worshipped unkuown gods— 
The barriers which they builded from the soil 
To keep the fue at bay—'till o’er the walls 
The wild beleagurers broke, and, one by one, 
The strongholds of the plain were forced, and heaped 
With corpses. The brown vultures of the wood 
Flocked to those vast uncovered sepulchres, 
And sat, unscared and silent, at their feast, 
Haply some solitary fugitive, 
Lurking in marsh and forest, till the sense 
Of desolation and of fear became 
Bitterer than death, yielded himself to die. 
Man's better nature triumphed then. 





e o * 





















































The translations of this poet are effected with much grace 
and spirit. Love and Folly from La Fontaine, may be cited 
as an instance of the author’s power in this department of q 
poetic art. A //ymn to Death is written in a truly philosophic 
and contented tone; instead of investing death with all those 
horrors in which poets generally disfigure it, the poet merely 
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considers its inevitable approach in the light of a blessing, 
actine as a check on the evil passions of men, preventing the 
commission of crime, and bringing repose and consolation to 
the sufferer. Truly does he say, “The wicked but for thee 
had been too strong for the good; the great of earth had 
crushed the weak for ever.” 

The most perfect ballad in the book is The White-footed 
Deer. The chastity of the language, the simplicity of the 
narrative, and its exquisite pathos, would almost be suflicient, 
in themselves, to establish the author’s fame. 


THE WHITE-FOOTED DEER, “T love to watch her as she feeds, 
| And think that all is well, 
It was a hundred years ago, | While such a gentle creature haunts 
When, by the woodland ways, | The place in which we dwell.” 


The traveller saw the wild deer drink, 


: The youth obeyed, and sought for game 
Or crop the birchen sprays. “tt yed, and sought for ¢ 


In forests far away, 

Peneath a hill, whose rocky side | Where, deep in silence and in moss, 
O'erbrowed a grassy mead, | The ancient woodland lay. 

And fenced a cottage from the wind, 


: sut o1 in é ‘s golden time 
A deer was wont to feed. But once, in autumn’s golden time, 


Ile ranged the wild in vain, 


She only came when on the cliffs | Nor roused the pheasant nor the deer, 
The evening moonlight lay, And wandered home again. 
: ’ 7 re Shone with a mingling light; 
White were her feet. her forehead showed The deer, upon the LTrassy mead, 
A spot of silvery white, | Was feeding full in sight. 


That seemed to vlimmer like a star ? é ; 
In autumn’s hazy night. He raised the rifle to his eye, 


And trom the cliffs around 


. 3 And here, when sang the whippoorwill, A sudden echo, shrill and sharp 
i ha ar rad tha « ‘oritinge ~wmIVORS ‘ retin fn pte ’ 
‘ She cropped the sprouting leaves, Gave back its deadly sound. 
And here her rustling steps were heard > 
On still October eves. Away into the neighbouring wood 


fhe startled creature flew, 
And crimson drops at morning lay 
Amid the glimmering dew. 


But when the broad midsummer moon 
Rose o'er that grassy lawn, 
beside the silver-tooted deer 


There grazed a spotted fawn, SP . 
Next evening shone the waxing moon 


The cottage dame forbade her son Assweetly as before; 
’ fo aim the rifle here ; The deer upon the grassy mead 
‘It were a sin,” she said, “to harm Was seen again no more. 


Or fright that friendly deer. 

“This spot has been my pleasant home 
fen peaceful years and more ; 

And ever when the moonlight shines, 
She feeds before our door. 


But ere that crescent moon was old, 
By night the red men came, 

And burnt the cottage to the ground, 
Andslew the youth and dame. 


“The red men say that here she walked Now woods have overgrown the mead, 
A thousand moons ago; And hid the cliffs from sight; 

hey never raise the war- whoop here, There shrieks the hovering hawk at noon, 
And never twang the bow. And prowls the fox at night. 


Mrs. Sigourney is a poetess possessing, in a remarkable 
degree, those qualities which entitle the possessor to the rank 
of a first class writer. Her vigorous compreliensiveness, lofty 
aspirings, brilliant fancy, philosophy, and philanthropic zeal, 
coupled with her sublime references to Almighty perfection, 
aud the grand moral tendency of her poetry, unite in claiming 
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for her an amount of admiration which enables her to hold 
one of the highest places among the poets of her country. 

In like manner the patriotism which she has always evinced, 
her Spartan veneration for virtue, and scathing denunciations 
of crime; her deep-rooted love of nature, and the elegance, 
compass, and power of her language, have all had their share 
iu accomplishing that universal success which her writings have 
obtained. ‘Ihe class of subjects she has chosen to act as the 
interpreters of her thoughts, are, most fortunately, the very 
best she could have selected, not merely for the perpetuation 
of her fame, but for that which is of far greater import, 
the extension of virtuous principles, and creation of the best 
incentives to every triumph of virtue. If that peculiar 
and most enviable capacity were more general, by whose plastic 
touch what has for ages appeared repulsive and difficult of ac- 
complishment, instantaneously becomes transformed into a 
seductive and desiderated treasure; and what has hitherto 
been invested with seeming charms, and the almost irresistible 
delectations which luxury supposes, not alone “ withers and 
crows dim,”—but becomes more terrible than Erinnys with her 
cuicture of snakes; if such a gift was common even to the 
majority of intellectual minds, Sigourney’s talents might not 
demand such emphatic appreciation. It is her almost total 
isolation in this respect, which brings her more prominently 
into notice, and itis only necessary to form a superficial ac- 
quaintauce with her poetry to become convinced of her fearless 
power in advocating the cause of virtue. Truly her brilliant 
talents not only elevate the standard of intellectuality which 
diguilies her sex, but must naturally inspire its members with 
expectations, in which their widened influence, and far extended 
iinportance as a class, are conspicuously distinguished. 

lt is exceedingly questionable whether Sigourney would not 
gain from a comparison with her poetic sister, Felicia Hemans. 
Many would esteem her an equal in fancy, grace, and rythmi- 
cal beauty, while in vigor and range of comprehension she 1s 
most undoubtedly superior. Oriska, as a narrative Is per- 
fect ; the beauty of the language which indeed is exquisite, 
the faithful embodiment of the artlessness of the heroine, the 
strain of wild, plaintive melody pervading the poem, which 1s 
so thoroughly in consonance with the subject, and the melan- 
choly catastrophe it contains; the imprecation uttered by the 
dying mother of the heroine on her faithless husband, so figura- 
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tively beautiful! the curse of him “ who knoweth where the 
lightuings hide,” the lofty sublimity of Oriska in scorning 
death, and the abrupt grandeur of the conclusion, unite in 
constituting it a most lovely poem. How gently falls upon 
the ear, and enters the very heart, this beautiful description ! 


Their sweet bower , Withsilver foot, a frolic fountain stole, 
Rose like a gem amid the rural scene, | Still track’d by deep ning greenness, while 
O’er-canopied with trees, where countless | — afar 


birds | The mighty prairie met the bending skies, 
Carol’d unwearied, the gay squirrel leaped, | A sea at rest, whose sleeping waves were 
And the wild bee went singing to his work, | flowers. 
Satiate with luxury. Through matted grass, | 


The note which precedes the poem, proves the Bell of the 
Wreck to have been founded on fact: it is written, as the 
reader will now observe, with much feeling and beauty. 


BELL OF THE WRECK. ' Toll for the absent sire, 
Toll, toll, toll Who to his home drew near, 
Drevey Seems, | To bless a glad expecting group, 


Thou bel] by billows swung, 

And night and day thy warning words 
Repeat with mournful tongue ! 

Toll for the queenly boat, 


Fond wife, and children dear ! 
They heap the blazing hearth 
The festal board is spread, 
But a fearful guest is at the gate, 


Wreck d on yon rocky shore ; > cake ey 
Sea weed is in her palace halls, Room for the sheeted dead ‘ 
precvhes age oeeing ie MOET: | Toll for the loved and fair, 
Toll for the master bold, | The whelm'd bencath the tide, 
The high-soul’d and the brave, | The broken harps around whose strings 
Who ruled her like a thing of lite The dull sea monsters glide! 
Amid the crested wave! | Mother and nursling sweet, 
Toll for the hardy crew, Reft from the household throng ; 
Sons of the storm and blast, | There’s bitter weeping in the nest 
Who long the tyrant ocean dared, Where breath'd their soul of song. 


But it vanquished them at last! 

Toll for the hearts that bleed 
‘Neath misery’s furrowing trace! 

Toll for the hapless orphan left 
The last of all his race! 

Yea, with thy heaviest knell 
From surge to rocky shore, 

Toll for the living, not the dead, 
Whose mortal woes are ocr! 


Toll for the man of God, 
Whose hallowed voice of prayer 
Rose calm above the stifled groan 
Of that intense despair! 
How precious were those tones 
On that sad verge of life, 
Amid the fierce and freezing storm, 
And the mountain-billow’s strife ! 


Toll for the lover lost Toll, toll, toll, 
lo the summon’d bridal train ! O’er breeze and billow free, 

bright glows a picture on his breast, And with thy startling lore instruct 
Beneath the unfathom’d main. Each rover of the sea; 

One from her casement gazeth Tell how o'er proudest joys 
Long o'er the misty sea; | May swift destruction sweep, 

lle cometh not, pale maiden, And bid him build his hopes on high, 
His heart is cold to thee! Lone Teacher of the deep! 


The Advertisement of a Lost Day, is written in a moral, 
contemplative, and eminently religious vein, and so as to attract 
the attention of the most giddy ; they must be truly abandoned, 
and incapable of reflection, who can read the following lines 
without deriving benefit from their suggestions. 
ADVERTISEMENT OF A LOST DAY 


Lost! lost! lost! | Set round with three times eight 
A Kem of countless price, Large diamonds, clear and bright, 
Cut from the living rock, And each with sixty smaller ones, 


And graved in Paradise ; All changeful as the light. 
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Lost~where the thoughtless throng | I offer no reward, 
In Fashion's mazes wind, For till these heart-strings sever, 








Where trilleth Folly’s song, I know that Heaven-entrusted cift 
Leaving a sting behind; Is reft away for ever. 
Yet to my hand twas given But when the sea and land 
A golden harp to buy, Like burning scroll have fled, 
Such as the white-robed choir attune I'll see it in His hand 
To deathless minstrelsy. Who judgeth quick and dead; 
Lost! lost! lost! And when of scath and loss 
1 fee) all search is vain; That man can ne’er repair, 
That gem of countless cost | The dread inquiry meets my soul, 
Can ne'er be mine again ; What shall it answer there ? 


Mrs. Sigourney has given evidence in Niagara, as well as 
in many other of her poems, of the possession of masculine 
power, ‘and grasp of thought. How full of vigor, and lofty 
imagination, this line ! 

‘‘God hath set his rainbow on thy forehead.” 


As an evidence of the power of genius in investing any sub- 
ject with interest, and also as an example of a well organized 
mind drawing sublime inferences from apparently the most 
trivial objects, The Shred of Iinen deserves perusal. The 
Mourning Daughter is another instance of the forcible ima- 
gination, original conception, and exalted mind of the authoress. 
The tale is told with a matchless dignity, and calm simplicity, 
which bears us along hke a majestic stream, mirroring its truth 
in its transparent beaut ty. 

Napoleon at Helena, is written in a nervous strain of lyric 
crandeur, evidencing great classic taste, sound judgment, and 
the same de pth of thought, and masculine vigor, which have 
been already adverted to. As an exhibition of great spirit 
and national pride, which render it highly interesting, we shall 
stance Culumbia’s Ships—a narrative of much interest, and 
wearing a romantic dress. Zhe Trial of the Dead, can hardly 
be read without communicating to the reader a portion of the 
weird and mysterious feeling, which influences its incident and 
language. For its length, perhaps the prettiest thing that 
ever was written Is, Zhe Death of an Infant ; the ideas are 
beautiful in the extreme, and follow each other in a most 
natural way, which leaves an impression on the mind, of 
excellence not to be surpassed : it is enough to convert au 
Infidel, and to bring tears into the eyes of the veriest misall- 
thrope that exer lived. 

The Rainbow — forth a fresh flood of her thoughtful, 

yet energetic, and glowing poetry : how beautifully the poet 
insinuates that the junction of the smile and the tear-drop, 
have resulted in the creation of the rainbow. It is an idea 
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worthy of Homer, and heathen mythology has not produced 


any thing to surpass it. 


«Ope the sympathetic source of tears,’ 


Another talisman, with power to 


"1s The Infanl’s Prayer. 


Harold and Tosti, shew the authoress to be in no wise deficient 


in that simple grace, dramatic power, and spirited method, 
essential for the perfection of the ballad. 


8O 


It any other instance 


of the psychological beauties of Mrs. Sigourney were required, 


we should find one in her beautiful poem, called Dreams. 


It 


is full of superb images, woven in the light of the brightest 


fancy, yet formed of the es 


deration of the subject 


sence 
is a most charming moral conclusion evolved froin t 


there 


the COlsi- 


of the soundest truth : 


Man’s Three Guests, is an exquisite ballad, remarkable for 


ts beauty, and appropriateness 


- it is written in an interesting, 


ee easily comprehended strain, which might effect more goo 1 
by leading the mind to the contempl: ition ror its more esseiith : 
objects, than a thousand homilies, and all the tracts which eve 


yet issued from Ixeter Hall. 


An excellent instance of the deep reflection, analytical power, 
and graphic mode of treatment of the writer, 1s afforded us, 
in The Unrifled Cabineé-—We present the reader with its 


contents. 
THE UNRIFLED CABINET. 


When shall that time be? When? 
So many buds 
We shelter'd in the garden of our heart, 
Yet ere their young sheaths open'd to the 
_ sun, 
They = their leaves and died, we shrink 
to fi 


Their vacant places, lest the same sharp | 


grief 
And trouble come upon us. Life doth seem, 
With all its banners of felicity, 
Like the fair alcove of the bard, and seat 
Illusory, on which we find no rest. 


In the mind’s storehouse, gold we had, 
and gems 

Gather’d from many a tome. 
gave 


The key we 


no Memory, and she hath betray'd her trust, | 


For when we ask of her, she si iith that years 


And sleepless cares disturbed her, till she | 


lost 


With the following poem, 


Our stewardship of thought. When shall 
it be 
That we may hoard for intellect, nor find 
The work-day World, or stealthy Time, a 
thief? 
Leases of tenements amid the sands 
And on thecloud, papers and bonds weld, 
In Earth’s handwriting, well endorsed ani 
seal’d 
by smooth-tongued Hope. 
They're lost! The lock is forced ! 
The casket rifled! All our treasures gone! 
And only a brown cobweb in their place, 
Spun by some mocking spider. 
Still, ye say 
We may obtain a cabinet, whose hoard 


Robber, nor faithless friend, nor rust of 
years, 
Shall e’er invade, 
When shall that time be? When? 


When Heaven's pure gate unfoldeth, and 
thy soul 

Glides like a sunbeam through. 

Then shall it be. 


entitled Alice, in Tleaven, 


her Family, left on Earth, and but little known in this 


ct 


we close our notice of the American [lemans. 
1s necessary to mention that this poem was composed on 


lt 
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the occasion of the death of a highly interesting deafand dumb 
young lady; she is here represented as having arrived at the 
mansions of bliss, and, meeting her father, thus apostrophises 
those fond objects of her affection, whom she had left on 
earth :— 


I. 
Sisters! there’s music here ! 
From countless harps it flows, 
Throughout this bright celestial sphere, 
Nor pause nor discord knows: 
The seal is melted from my ear 
By love divine, 
And what thro’ life I pin'd to hear, 
Is mine! is mine! 
The warbling of an ever-tuneful choir, 
And the full deep response of David's sacred lyre. 
id kind earth hide from me 
lier broken harmony, 
That thus the melodies of Heaven might roll, 
And whelm in deeper tides of bliss, my rapt, my wondering soul ? 


IL. 


Joy! Iam mute no more; 
My sad and silent years, 
With all their loneliness, are oer ; 
Sweet Sisters! dry your tears. 
Listen, at hush of eve—listen at dawn of day— 
List at the hour of prayer, Can you not hear my lay ? 
Untaught, uncheck’d it came, 
As light from chaos beamed, 
Praising his everlasting name, 
Whose blood from Calvary stream‘d, 
And still it swells that highest strain, the song of the redeem '«. 


Ill. 


Brother !—my only one! 
Belov'd from childhood’s hours, 
With whom, beneath the vernal sun, 
t wander'd, when our task was done, 
To gather early flow’rs,— 
I cannot come to thee, 
Though ‘twas so sweet to rest 
Upon thy gently guiding arm, 
Thy sympathising breast,— 
"Tis better here to be, 
IV. 
No disappointments shroud 
The angel bow'rs of joy; 
Our knowledge hath no cloud, 
Our pleasures no alloy ; 
The fearful words—to part, 
Are never breath'd above ; 
Heaven hath no broken heart— 
Call me not hence—my love. 
V. 
Oh Mother ! He is here, 
To whom my soul so grew, 
That when Death's fatal spear, 
Stretched him upon his bier, 
I fain must follow too. 
Nis smile my infant griefs restrain‘d; 
iis image in my childish dream, 
And o'er my young affections reign'd, 
With gratitude unutter'd and supreme; 
But vet, till these refulcent skies burst forth in radiant glow, 
I know not half th’ unmeasured debt a daughter's heart doth owe. 
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Vi. 
Ask ye, if still his heart returns its ardent glow ? 
Ask ye, if filial love 
Embodied spirits prove ? 
Look! ‘tis a little space, ere thou shalt rise to know: 
I bend to soothe thy woes, 
“ How near,” thou canst not see ; 
I watch thy lone repose— 
ALICE doth comfort thee ; 
To weleome thee I wait—blest Mother, come to me ! 


The greatest humorist among his poetical brethren is Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. His humor is of the most quaint and pe- 
culiar order, and like all humorous poets of a Ingh rank, he is 
capable of affecting the most melting pathos. Satire is ano- 
ther vein into which his humor frequently runs, and even in 
didactic themes he pours forth a rich ingredient of this accep- 
table spirit. In all his humorous compositions, the most 
excellent sense and worthy purpose are clearly masifest. 
Holmes is not merely a humorist, he has given more than 
sufficient evidence of lis capability in treating contemplative 
subjects, and when his muse aspires to that species of compo- 
sition, his language is always the most elegant, and his ideas 
the most elevated of their kind. He is also, it must be con- 
sidered, a poet of greater promise than performance, and it 
would be exceedingly hazardous to venture an opinion as to 
the degree of fame whieh he may hereafter reach. ‘That humor 
is his most congenial theme, and the one whose cultivation 
will obtain for him the greatest amount of success, there 
is no reason to doubt. He is perhaps the only humorist 
his country lias produced, and this in itself might be 
suilicient to magnify his celebrity ; but the great depth of his 
humorous talent, its variety, and its happy co-existence with 
the most thrilling pathos, the “Seria mista Tocis” are the 
solid title-deeds which establish the author’s fame. ‘To these 
it 1s true one more might be added, which is simply this ; that 
having principally made use of this distinguished talent for 
the laudable purpose of instructing the poor, and of elevating 
their tastes, eradicating their vices, and improving their gencral 
condition, both moral and physical, as well as for the benefit 
of deserted youth, in inculeating generous and honorable 
principles, and in developing their growing tastes, the motive 
which sanctifies such compositions, independent of their in- 
unitable adaptation to the task, by reason of their attractive 
nature, must necessarily insure no inconsiderable amount of 
respect and admiration to the benefit of him who has given 
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them to the world. ‘There are many things in Holmes’ hu- 
morous pieces which bear strong senculblauce to the similar 
sroductions of our English satirists, Swift, Pope, and ‘Thomas 
Hood. He possesses Sw it’s qui ntness aaa motley merriment, 
Pope’s polish and graceful point, and the solemn pathos al 
allied excruciating mirth of Hood. In addition to these he 
has a certain originality of his own, which would be difficult 
to define, but which would seem to consist in freedom and 
facility, engrafted on the broad, hearty nature of Brother 
Jonathan. No matter how earnestly the mock philanthropist 
may deprecate his irony, or how gravely the sanctimonious 
sophist may censure his light- hearted and innocuous mirth, 
olmes may reasonably console himself with the re flection, 

thi a his objects have been for the promotion of good, and that 
ilie results of his labors have been duly and generously appre- 
ciated by his countrymen at home, and by all his benevolent 
readers in the mother country. 

Poetry contains many fine passages: taking a retrospective 
the author alludes to the universality. “of the object of 

is panegyric ; he points out how all human beings are either 
more or less ombinnd with poetic feelings :— 


} 
Stance, 
hy 
ii 


There breathes no being but has some _ The hot-cheeked reveller, tossing down the 


wine, 





















pt ‘etence 
I ) that fine instinet called poetic sense ; 
he rudest savage roaming through the wild, 
The simplest rustic, bending o er his child, 
l listening to the warbling bird, 
the mother smiling at its half-formed 

\ ray 
The boy uncaged, 


¢ intant 


who tracks the fields at 

Phe irl, tu 

The freeman, casting 
hand 

rhe vote that shakes the turrets of the land: 

The slave, who, slambering on his rusted 
chain, 

Dreams of the palm trees on his burning 


Main; 


To join the chorus pealing 


with unpurchased 


“Auld lang 
syne;” 

The gentle maid, whose azure eye grows dim, 

While Heaven is listening to her evening 
hymn ; 

The jewelled beauty, when her 
near 


steps draw 


| The circling dance and dazzling chandelier ; 
rned matron to her babe-like | 
' 


E’en trembling age, when Spring’s renewing 
air 

Waves the thin ringlets of his 
hair ;— 

All, all are glowing with the inward flame, 

Whose wider halo wreaths the poet’s name, 

While, unembalmed, the silent dre amer dies, 

lis memory passing with his smiles and 
sighs ! 


silvered 


Tie poem contains two excellent lyrics, a fine eulogium on 
Sh ahsp ere, and a scathing denunciation of the poetry “of Des- 
pal The poet most be: autifully shews us how all things afford 
us 


subj ets for poe try. 


The warrior is incited to battle by song 


and tl tlic sweets Of peace are chaunted by the muse. Le ovidentie 
cherishes the theory regarding Homer and the old poets 
namely, that they have conceived all the poctical ideas which 


it Was possible for man to originate, and concludes by shewing 
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that although States rise and fall, temples are upreared, and 
topple to their bases, an earthquake may render useless a 
“century’s toil,” Poetry can make a name reverberate through 
the world during its existence. TZerpsiehore, contains much: 
wit, humour, and sound judgment. It is written in a strictly 
classical spirit. 4 Rhymed Lesson, commences in a humorous 
vein, and goes on to show that God brought us into the world, 
not that he might tyrannize over us, but that we might possess 
the world for our enjoyment, having evinced our gratitude to 
him by our obedience to his laws, thus giving us an opportunity 
of working out our welfare. 

‘The poem is especially intended for the uneducated poor, 
whom it instructs in those essential moral principles, and social 
virtues, with which, from their utter ignorance, they are neces- 
sarily unacquainted ; it points out the necessity of holding 
our passions in check, inculcates christian toleration, and re- 
commends dispassionate judgment : it winds up with a patriotic 
eulogium on America, well adapted to the poor and uneducated 
youth. The instruction is given in a vein, semi serious and 
semi comic, and is consequently most likely to be generally 
read. 

How beautifully Holmes can indite a ballad, may be judged 
from, 


THE STAR AND THE WATER.-LILY. But what if the stormy cloud should come, 
, . » » @} oP ean? 
Dit died’ “etanint , eee And ruffle the silver seat 
ee d down from his golden Would he turn his eye from the distant sky, 
’ Te « ile ‘ ing like Pa? 
And lay in the silent sea, ” _ ue emg Ase yt ; 
And the Lily had folde al haa one O no, fair Lily, he will not send 
ily had folded her satin leaves, bale a pe 
Vor & dames Gila Waa aie; One ray from his far-off throne ; 
1” a sleepy thing was she ; The winds shall blow and the waves shall 
W is the Lily dreaming of ? flow ae i‘ oe ra 
‘hy cris » tl > waters ‘a ) ’ : 
: sp the waters blue! And thou wilt be left alone. 


See, see, she is lifting her varnished lid! 


Her white leaves are glistening through! | : : 
rhere is not a leaf on the mountain top, 


. a is cooling his burning cheek Nor a drop of evening dew 
vi me Fi j " "os sea +3 Pie —" . ae) ’ y 
The Lie lap of the breathless tide ; Nor a golden sand on the sparkling shore, 
4 Aly hath sisters fresh and fair, Nor a pearl in the waters blue 
hat w ie by late ali a i > waters blue, ‘ 
lle a Ayan lie by the Rose’s side ; That he has not cheered with his fickle smile 
“And I @ love her better than all the rest, And warmed with his faithless beam, 
. : _ he would be fond and true ;— And will he be true to a pallid flower, 
raf the lily unfolded her weary lids, That floats on the quiet stream ? 
And looked at the sky so blue. 
Kemember, remember, thou silly one, Alas for the Lily ! she would not heed, 


But turned to the skies afar, 

And bared her breast to the trembling ray 
That shot from the rising Star ; 

The cloud came over the darkened sky, 


liow fast will thy summer glide, 
And wilt thou wither a virgin pale, 
,, Ur flourish a blooming bride ? 
Oh the Rose is old, and thorny, and cold, 
, jhnd he lives on earth,” said she; And over the waters wide: 
But the Star is fair an¢ he lives in the air, She looked in vain through the beating rain, 
And he shall my bridegroom be.” | And sank in the stormy tide. 


lhe Last Leaf, is decidedly the oddest of his productions, 
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REVIEW. 


and the one perhaps which is most calculated to display lis 


idiosy nerasies : 


THE LAST LEAP. 

I saw him once before, 

As he passed by the door, 

And again 

The pavement stones resound, 

As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 

They say that in his prime, 

Ere the pruning knife of ‘Time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 

By the crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 

And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan, 

And he shakes his feeble head, 

That it seems as if he said 
“ They are gone.” 

The mossy marbles rest 

On the lips that he had pressed 
In their bloom, 

And the names he loved to hear 

Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


we liere insert it :— 


My grandmamma has said,— 

Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago,— 

That he had a Roman nose, 

And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 


But now his nose is thin, 

And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff, 

And a crook is in his back, 

And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and ali that 
Are so queer! 


And if I should live to be 

The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring,— 

Let them smile, as I do now, 

At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 


Exquisite satire, and aierellens fidelity, are evidenced in 


the following :— 


MY AUNT. 
My aunt! my dear unmarried aunt! 
Long years have o'er her flown ; 
Yet still she strains the aching clasp 
That binds her virgin zone ; 

1 know it hurts her,—though she looks 
As cheerful as she can; 

Her waist is ampler than her life, 
For life is but a span. 

My aunt! my poor deluded aunt ! 
Her hair is almost grey ; 

Why wiil she train that winter curl 
In such a spring-like way ? 

Ilow can she lay her glasses down, 
And say she reads as well, 

When through a double convex lens, 
She just makes out to spell? 


Her father ;—grandpapa ! forgive 
This erring lip its smiles,— 
Vowed she should make the finest girl 
Within a hundred miles; 
He sent her to a stylish school; 
a was in her thirteenth June ; 
nd with her, as the rules required, 
‘Two towels and a spoon. 


They braced my aunt against a board, 
To make her straight and tall; 

They laced her up, they starved her down, 
To make her light and small; 

They pinched her feet, they singed her hair, 
They screwed it up with pins ; 

O never mortal suffered more 
In penance for her sins. 


So, when my precious aunt was done, 
My grandsire brought her back ; 

(By daylight, lest some rabid youth 
Might follow on the track ;) 

‘Ah! said my grandsire, as he shook 
Some powder in his pan, 

“ What could this lovely creature do 
Against a desperate man !” 


Alas! nor chariot, nor barouche, 
Nor bandit cavalcade, 

Tore from the trembling father's arms, 
His all accomplished maid. 

For her how happy had it been! 
And Heaven had spared to me 


To see one sad, ungathered rose 


On my ancestral tree. 


In the next quotation, we are furnished with a most extra- 


ordinary instance of appropriate imagery : 
at the happy manner in which every line bears reference to the 
Tuilor’s calling, and by the wonderful facility with which all 
external objects, be they great or small, are 
humble technicalities which characterize his profession. 


we are astonished 


‘ompared to the 
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EVENING, BY A TAILOR. 


Day hath put on his jacket, and around 

His burning bosom buttoned it with stars. 

Here will I lay me on the velvet grass, 

That is like padding to earth’s meagre ribs, 

And hold communion with the things about 
me. 

Ah me! how lovely is the golden braid, 

That binds the skirt of night’s descending 
robe! 

The thin leaves, quivering on their silken 
threads, 

Do make a music like to rustling satin, 

As the light breezes smooth their downy nap, 

Ha! what is this that rises to my touch, 

So like a cushion? can it be a cabbage ? 

It is, itis that deeply injured flower 

Which boys do flout us with;—but yet I 
love thee, 

Thou giant rose, wrapped in a green surtout, 

Doubtless in Eden thou didst blush as bright 

As these, thy puny brethren; and thy breath 

Sweetened the fragrance of her spicy air; | 

But now thou seemest like a bankrupt beau, 

Stripped of his gaudy hues and essences, 

And growing portly in his sober garments. 

Is that a swan that rides upon the water ? 

O no, it is that other gentle bird, 

Which is the patron of our noble ca)ling. 

I well remember, in my early years, 

When these young hands first closed upon | 
a goose; 
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I have a scar upon my thimble finger, 

Which chronicles the hour of young ambi 
tion. 

My father was a tailor, and his father, 

And my sire's grandsire, all of them were 
tailors ; 

They had an ancient goose,—it was an heir- 
loom 

From some remoter tailor of our race. 

It happened I did see it on a time 

When none was near, and I did deal with it, 

And it did burn me,—oh, most fearfully ! 

It is ajoy to straighten out one’s limbs, 

And leap elastic from the level counter, 

Leaving the petty grievances of earth, 

The breaking thread, the din of clashing 
shears, 

And all the needles that do wound the spirit, 

For such a pensive hour of soothing silence. 

Kind Nature, shuffling in her loose undress, 

Lays bare her shady bosom ;—I can feel 

With all around me;—I can hail the flowers 

That sprig earth’s mantle,—and yon quiet 
bird, 

That rides the stream, is to meas a brother. 

The vulgar know not all the hidden pockets, 

Where Nature stows away her loveliness. 

But this unnatural posture of the legs 

Cramps my extended calves, and I must go 

Where I can coil them in their wouted 
fashion. 


The following is in Holmes’ best style :— 


THE STETHOSCOPE SONG. 


here was a young man in Boston town, | 

He bought him a Stethoscope nice and | 

new, | 

All mounted and finished and polished down, | 
With an ivory cap and a stopper too. 


[t happened a spider within did craw], 
And spun him a web of ample size, 
Wherein there chanced one day to fall 

A couple of very imprudent flies. 


The first was a bottle-fly, big and blue, 
rhe second was smaller, and thin and long, 
So there was & concert between the two, — 
Like an octave flute and a tavern gong, 
Now being from Paris but recently, 
"his fine young man would show his skill ; 
And so they gave him, his hand to try, 
A hospital patient extremely ill. 
Some said that his liver was short of bile, 
And some that his heart was over size, 
While some kept arguing all the while, 
He was crammed with tubercles up to— 
his eyes. 
This fine young man then up stepped he, 
And all the doctors made a pause ; 
Said he,—The man must die, you see, 
By the fifty-seventh of Louis’s laws. 
But, since the case is a desperate one, 
_To explore his chest it may be well ; 
k or, if he should die and it were not done, 
You know the Autopsy would not tell. 


Then out his Stethoscope he took, 
And on it placed his curious ear ; 

Mon Dieu! said he, with a knowing look, 
Why here is asound that’s mighty queer! 


The bourdonnement is very clear, 
Amphorie buzzing, as Lam alive! 
Fiye Doctors took their turn to hear ; 

Baphorie buxzing, said all the five. 


There's empyema beyond a doubt ; 
We'll plunge a trocar in his side, — 
The diagnosis was made out, 
They tapped the patient: so he died 


Now such as hate new-fashioned toys 
Began to look extremely gluin; 
They said that raftles were made for boys, 
And vowed that his /uzzing was ail a 
hum. 
There was an old lady had long been sick, 
And what was the matter none did know ; 
Her pulse was slow, though her tongue was 
quick ; 
To her this knowing youth must go. 


So there the nice old lady sat, 
With phials and boxes all in a row ; 

She asked the young Doctor what he was at, 
To thump her and tumble her ruffles so, 


Now, when the Stethoscope came out, 
The flies began to buzz and whiz ; 

O ho! the matter is clear, no doubt, 
An aneuriom there plainly is. 
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He shook his head ;—there’s grave disease 
I greatly fear you all must die; 

A slight post-mortem, if you please, 
Surviving friends would gratify. 


Vhe éruit de rape and the bruit de scie | 

And the éruit de diable all ave combined ; | 
How happy Bouilland would be, 
If he a case like this could find! 


Now, when the neighbouring doctors found | 
A case so rare had been descricd, 

Chey every day her ribs did pound 
In squads of twenty; so she died. 


The six young damsels wept aloud, 
Which so prevailed on six young men 
That each his honest love avowed, 
‘Then six young damsels, slight and frail, Whereat they all got well again. 
Received this kind young Doctor's cares ; 
They all were getting slim and pale, 
And short of breath on mounting stairs. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
This poor young man was all aghast; 
The price of Stethoscopes came down! 
. PTE ae | And so he was reduced at last 
rhey all made rhymes with “sighs” and | — To practise in a country town. 
“skies, 
And loathed their puddings and buttered 
rolls, | 
And dieted, much to their friends’ surprise, | 
On pickles, and pencils, and chalk, and | 
coals. 
| 
} 
| 
| 


The Doctors being very sore, 
A Stethoscope they did devise, 

That had a rammer to clear the bore, 
With a knob at the end to kill the flies. 


Now use your ears, all you that can, 
But don't forget to mind your eyes, 

Or you may be cheated like this young man, 
By a couple of silly abnormal flies. 


So fast their little hearts did bound, 

The frightened insects buzzed the more; 
So over all their chests he found 

The rale sifiant, and rale sonore. 


We close this first paper on American Poets, and our second, 
and concluding, portion, shall be devoted to a review of the 
works of Dana, Willis, Lowell, Poe, Whittier, and Read. We 
have not in this, our present division of the subject, written 
critically of the poets specially noticed, or of the probable 
effects which their productions may have upon the literature of 
America ; we consider that such a disquisition belongs to the 
concluding section of our paper. 














Art. Il.—JOHN BANIM. 
PART V. 


ANXIETY FOR FAME AS A DRAMATIC POET. COMPOSITION OF 
HIS TRAGEDY “*SYLLA.” HISTORY OF THE TRAGEDY. COM- 
PARISON OF IT WITH THE SYLLA OF DEKKER AND JOUY. 
EXTRACTS FROM IT. LETTERS. PROPOSED VISIT TO THE SOUTH 
OF ENGLAND. RESTORED HEALTH. FRIENDSHIP OF JOIN 
STIRLING. VISIT TO CAMBRIDGE. RESTORED HEALTH OF MRS. 
BANIM. URGING MICHAEL BANIM TO CONTINUE JOINT 
AUTHORSHIP. LETTERS. BUOYANT SPIRITS AND NEW PRO- 
JECTS. REMOVAL TO EASTBOURNE. OPINION OF MICHAEL'S 
TALE, ‘‘THE CROPPY.’ ACCOUNT OF ITS COMPOSITION. A 
DAUGHTER BORN TO JOHN BANIM. CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
GERALD GRIFFIN. REMOVAL TO SEVEN OAKS. ADMIRABLE 
LETTER TO MICHAEL UPON THE COMPOSITION OF A NOVEL 
AND THE SELECTION OF CHARACTERS. INCIDENTS SUGGESTED 
AND OLD STORIES RECALLED. THE BEAUTIES AND ART OF 
GREAT NOVELISTS DISPLAYED. LETTER FROM MICHAEL 
SHOWING RESULT OF THIS ADVICE IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
“TITE GHOST HUNTER.” ILLNESS. LETTER TO MICHAEL. 
LITERARY OCCUPATIONS DESCRIBED. BEAUTIFUL ACCOUNT 
OF HIS HOME LIFE—HIS CONDITION, THE BODY RACKED BUT 
THE MIND GLOWING. DELIGHT AT RENEWED FRIENDSHIP OF 
GERALD GRIFFIN. THEIR LETTERS TO EACH OTHER. REMOVAL 
TO BLACKHEATH. ILLNESS AND PROSTRATION OF STRENGTH. 
KEMOVAL TO THE FRENCH COAST ADVISED BY PHYSICIANS. 
ANOTHER SERIES OF *f TALES BY THE O'HARA FAMILY’ BUR- 
RIKDLY WRITTEN BY JOHN BANIM AND PUBLISHED UNDER THE 
TITLE OF “ THE DENOUNCED.’ REMOVAL TO FRANCE. 


It will have been remarked by the attentive student of 
Banim’s mind, as exhibited in his letters, that the old love of 
poetry and of dramatic composition, recurs frequently in evident 
forms. It was indeed never entirely lost, and he seems to have 
cherished hopes of brilliant and steady success in that most 
difficult of all literary labors, the production of a really poetical, 
original drama, 

tle was ever, in his leisure hours, and these, truly, were few, 
engaged in poetic composition; he had no pleasures, save 
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those springing from literature. In this, he did not resemble 
Scott, or Byron, or Pope, or Moore ; and he, more than any 
literary man of our time, could declare with the great Chan- 
cellor of France, D’Aguesseau, “le changement d’etude est 
toujours un delassment pour moi.” The hero of his drama 
was always selected from those historic names, whose deeds, and 
crimes or virtues, have afforded the fullest scope for the display 
of the genius of the dramatist and the art of the actor. It is 
also worthy of remark, that in all his dramas, as in all his 
novels, Banim ever chooses the portrayal of the wildest and 
fiercest passions, or the most harrowing and striking situations. 

Ancient history seems to have been the storehouse whence 
he selected his plots; Damon and Pythias was one of these 
subjects thus drawn, and of its treatment the reader has 
been already enabled to judge, but, in the latter months of 
1826, Banim commenced the composition of his tragedy entitled 
Sylla, and it was completed in the last week of January, 1827. 
He appears to have supposed that his play was the first at- 
tempt to paint the character of Sylla in the English 
language, and, doubtless his was the first attempt worthy the 
theme. A drama in three acts, and entitled Sy//a, was, however, 
written by Derrick, and printed, though néver performed, in 
1758; it grossly misconceives the character of the Dictator, 
and makes him, in addition, sing three songs. 

By a strange co-incidence Derrick founded, and in part 
translated this drama from a French play of the early part of 
the seventeenth century, and Banim formed his tragedy upon, 
and in part translated it from the Syd/a of M. Jouy : and 
thus it comes to pass that the only dramatic authors who have 
taken Sylla for their subject have had one common fountain 
of inspiration—a French original. Of his own design, and of 
his opinions of Sylla’s character as concieved by M. Jouy, 
Banin thus wrote :— 


ners The present is, so far as the writer is aware, the first attempt 
in the English language to illustrate, by dramatic action, the cha- 
recree of Sylla, and to account plausibly for the motives for his last 
astounding act of power—namely, his laying down the dictatorship. 
Phat the man, and the events of his public life, particularly the one 
speetfied, are strikingly dramatic, will not be denied ; and the pre- 
vious want of an English tragedy built with such materials, is almost 
as striking, Perhaps it may have been caused by the apparent 
difficulty of the task. It is quite true that history supplies very 
little to make such a task easy, Sylla’s heart and mind have been 
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less unveiled to us by old writers, than have those of any other 
celebrated personage of antiquity. His own reasons for some of his 
actions—actions, sometimes noble, sometimes atrocious, always 
startling, remain at best but as matters of guess work to us. The 
outline of his character is blurred to our eyes. We do not under- 
stand him. Cesar, Antony, Brutus, Catiline, and a score other 
citizens of old Rome, occur to our thoughts like intimate, well-known 
acquaintances, while of Sylla our notions are vague and unformed. 
As to what must have been truly his state of mind, when he laid 
down the palm and purple, and dismissed his lictors in the Forum, 
amid a crowd of people, from scarce one of whom he had not good 
reason to dread a stern and dangerous remonstrance regarding his 
reign as dictator—upon his reasons for this prodigious and sublime 
act of hardihood, history is silent. And hence, indeed, would seem 
to arise such a difficulty as had just been conjectured. If you make 
a man the hero of a play, you must necessarily make him speak in 
his own person; and just as necessarily, sooner or later, in the pro- 
gress of your five acts, you must make him account, out of his own 
lips, for what he does. But how is this to be easily effected with a 
historical character, of whose incentives to what he does, ancient his- 
torians seem to decline all explanation ? 

In another country, however, a tragedy of Sylla has been produced, 
and its author, M. Jouy, of the French Academy, has, in his own 
apprehension, found no obstacle in the way. Upon the authority of 
Montesquieu, that gentleman refers to what can be nothing, or little 
less than patriotism, not only Sylla’s abdication, but even his usur- 
pation of the dictatorship, thus—(I quote from M. Jouy’s preface 
to his tragedy) :— 

‘Sous la plume de I’auteur de la grandeur et decadence des Romains, 
Sylla devient le reformateur de Rome; et veut les ramener a l’amour 
de la liberté, par les horreurs de la tyrannie, et quand il a sufficement 
abuse du pouvoir dans l’interet de la republique, qu'il ne separe pas 
de ses vengeances personnelles, satisfait de la legon sanglante qu’il a 
donné a ses compatriots, il brise lui meme la palme du dictateur qu’il 
a usurpe.’ 

And therefore — 

‘ Ce n’est point Sylla siimparfaitement esquisé par Plutarque, c’est 
ce Sylla si admirablement indiqué par Montesquieu, que je veuille 
reproduire sur la scene.’ 

But there is no reason, notwithstanding M. Jouy’s preference, why 
Montesquieu, who lived about seventeen hundred years after Sylla, 
should be authority for his patriotism, when Plutarch, who lived 
only about two hundred and twenty years after him, says nothing on 
the subject, nor Appian, who was a contemporary of Plutarch ; nor 
Valerius Maximus, who lived very nearly a century still closer to 
Sylla. And since Montesquieu could not have derived his reading 
of Sylla’s motives from these authorities, where did he get it ? 

There is a point still more perilous to M. Jouy, and a curious and 
rather astonishing one it is. What M. Jouy says for Montesquieu, 
that writer does not say for himself. Nay, he says the very contrary, 
as follows—* La fantasie qui lui fait quitter la dictature semble rendre 
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la vie a la republique, mais dans la fureur de ses succes il avait fait 
des choses qui mirent la Rome dans J’impossibilité | de conserver sa 
liberté.'—And Montesquieu supplies a frightful list of the things 
which Sylla did, tending to destroy the liberties of Rome. It will 
further be noticed, from this last quotation, that instead of ascribing 
to patriotism Sylla’s abdication of the dictatorship, Montesquieu, 
very conveniently for the exercise of his own penetration, absolutely 
calls his motive or impulse upon that occasion, ‘whim,’ and nothing 
else. But the fact is, M. Jouy, in presenting to a Paris audience a 
tragedy of Sylla, tried, in order to ensure success for his drama, to 
paint in its hero, the character of Napoleon ; and as history stood 
in the way of such a project, he had very little hesitation in getting 
rid of it. He hit his mark, however, with indeed considerable assis- 
tance from Talma, who gave an imitation of the companion of his 
youth, even to the adjustment of his own stage wig ; and the worthy 
Parisians flocked night after night to enjoy, under the name of the 
old Roman dictator, the political sentiments, allusions, and even 
personal peculiarities, of the great chief, then uppermost in their 
thoughts—I was going to say affections. M.Jouy could have written 
his tragedy in a fitter view than this. 

Having said so much in admission of the difficulties of the present 
attempt, I hope I shall not incur the charge of temerity for having 
engaged in it at all. With very little assistance certainly, I have had 
to sit down, and, after careful study, venture a new solution of the 
enigma of Sylla’s dark character, and above all, of the last grand 
uct of his public existence. If I have failed, let me be judged only 
as severely as the reader's recollections of history will warrant. Nor 
shall I attempt to conciliate, in a preface, his good-natured disposi- 
tions towards my dramatic scenes, by a detailed account of why and 
wherefore I constructed them as they are, for if they do not tell 
their own story, so far at least, they tellnothing. It is useless trying 
to argue a man into a conviction of the plausible.” 


Banim did not, however, by the foregoing observations, 
intend to depreciate the merit of M. Jouy’s tragedy: Banim’s 
drama was one of action rather than of narration ; three years 
being substituted for the three hours of M. Jouy, and nearly 
the whole of the non-historical characters of the French tragedy 
being abandoned, The two first acts of the tragedy, as written 
by Banim, have no counterparts in that of Jouy: but the 
audience scene in the third act is taken from his play, whilst 
its first sixteen, and six concluding, lines are translated from it : 
all the intermediate passages are original in Banim’s tragedy. 
The scene between Ju/ius and Syl/a in the fourth act is parallel 
to that between Claudius and Sylain the French play. The 
lustorical situation in the fifth act was open to both, but the 
incident of Judius attempting to stab SyZdais probably suggested 
by the scene in the French play in which the imaginary heroine 
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Valeria, endeavours to accomplish the same deed ; the chief 
identity however, between the two plays is the adoption by 
Banim of Jouy’s Caéiline. 

This tragedy, Syéa, is neither so poetic nor so well adapted for 
representation, as the earlier composition, Damon and Pythias. 
Indeed its chief interest is the situation in the fifth act in which 
Sylla abandons his dignity and power. He discovers that his 
daughter, Phryne, is secretly wedded to his enemy, young 
Julius Marius, and with this enemy, yet the husband of his 
child, in chains, powerless and his prisoner, Syé/a is thus, at 
the conclusion of the fourth act, represented soliloquising in 
the hall of his palace :— 


“ Slaves, crawling slaves! what would they do, which they 
Might not have left undone? Eradicate ? 
Why plant and nurture ?-~with their proper hands ? 
They wait a time! what time? on Sylia? no-— 
By Mars they dare not! and it shall be shown. 
(Sits, and writes in his tablets.) 
Nor is the thought new-born. Thro’ days of surfeit, 
And nights of haggard slumber, it hath risen— 
The only promise of the only conquest, 
Change, vengeance, yet to grasp: o'er hate, o’er treason, 
A quashing, hushing vengeance —and enjoyment, 
Because a change. <A safety too—if, that, 
I did not utterly scorn, (fle rises.) 
Gods! ye do know the very wrestling with it, 
Were a young life to me! The thought mounts up, 
And Sylla feeis he is their master still! 
And thou, young Marius—revenge on thee, 
Thou didst not meditate! Phryne? she is his wife. (Sits again.) 
i am very desolate. I knew, before, 
The common mass of being cursed or hated, 
Yet hoped there was one creature of my blood 
Who trusted—loved. She said it was in ignorance. 
Perhaps. Ill try her awfully—Catiline! 


Re-enter Cati/ine. 


Hearken. At the first hour of morning, summon 

Unto the Forum, in my sovereign name, 

The people and the senators. While all rest there, 

Metellus shall surround them, with a force 

Of soldiers. Lepidus and Julius Marius, 

Guarded, lead thither, too. And let all wait 

My presence, and my will. Leave me. It shall be! ( Exit Catiline ) 
For every cause it shall. A new, last glory! 

My last audacions triumph; certainty: 

Vengeance; a mystery still! a blazing wonder, 

And echo to all nations and all time ! (laxit.) 





ACT V. 


Scene L—In Syila'’s Palace. Enter hastily Phryne, followed by a female attendant, 


Pury.— After my watchings all the live long night, 
A hateful, leaden sleep, uncalled, unwilled, 
Unfelt came o er me—and how long I slept 
1 know not—and I fear to ask or know—— 
Till, in the flerce ray of the summer sun, 
Which, brightly angry, flashed, methought, to rouse me — 
I woke and screamed. No yoice replied to mine. 
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No creature came to me: I started up. 
I have traversed all the chambers, one by one — 
They are all empty, and upon the walls 
And marble floors, I have looked for gouts of blood. 
Speak, thou! who here at last dost wait on me— 
My father and his prisoner—speak ! 
Atr.—At dawn, 
A prisoner, with Catiline, left the palace. 
Your father, lady-——- 
Pury.—-At the dawn! How old 
Is the day, now? 
Att.—Yet morning tide. 
Pury.— Yet morning! 
Time lapsed to win, or lose, or wreck a world. 
Oh, [ have been accursed in my sleep. 
Oh, morbid, traitor sleep! from your death-thrall 
And heavy blandishment I do divorce 
Mine eyes for ever! Or the hideous things 
Which may have happened—may ?—which must! which have! 
Can well effect it! Spake you of my father? 
Att.—'Tis but some minutes since he parted, too. 
Pury.—Whither? You know not? 
ATr.—Lady, no. 
Pury.—Said he 
No parting word for Phryne? for his daughter ? 
Att.—No word. 
Pury.—How looked he? sternly? and 
The prisoner ? seemed he sad ?—hush—thro’ the streets, 
5; (Ata window.) 
Deserted by the people, bands of soldiers 
Troop onward, heavily—returning now 
Perhaps !—what fs to happen—or has happened ? 
Heard you ?—or any of my women? Speak 
The very truth! 
Att.—Nor they, nor J, can answer. 
Purr.—I will go forth! whither 1 know not—but 
O'er all the spreading city—and fall down 
Before whatever living things I mect, 
Praying a guidance to the mystery 
Or explanation of it. Household gods— 
House of my sires, farewell! I go-oh, when— 
And how, lf ever—to return? Fate knoweth. { Exeunt.) 


Sceye Il—The Forum. Leanas, Aufidius, Senators, Crassus, Cethegus, people. 


Avr.—Know ye the cause or motive of this summons ? 
Cras,— Unless as an example to the people, 

To punish in their presence, the last son 

Of their old butcher, Marius, we know not. 
Avr.—Such circumstantial show is not his fashion. 
L.@N.—It never was. 
Acr.—The people quake in terror, 

And boding ignorance, as hither led 

by their weak Tribunes. See, how silently 

They follow hither the accused. 


Enter Catiline, Julius and Lepidus, guarded, First Tribune and people. 
Cat.—His air, 
His brow defeat me Could I sce him wince 
In look or limb, it were my dearest triumph 
And for my purpose, opportunity. Aside. ) 
Young Julius Marius. ; Ai him, 
JvuL.—Lucius Catiline ? acsiaasts 
Cat.—I grieve to see you thus. 
JUt.—False as thou'rt foul. 
Cat.—No Julius Marius, no. On publie grounds 
Your enemy, my heart can pity, stil) 
The doomed sufferings of all your race 
Now in your own to be so sadly ended. 
JcL.—Leave me, 
Cat.—And if by my poor agency 
t night be otherwise=if your young life 
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Might from this too untimely stroke be snatched, 
Here do I plainly stand, your friend, to try it. 
(Julius does not notice him.) 
ist Tr18.—The noble senators may answer us. 
Aur.—We, and those good knights with us, uninformed 
As Tribunes or as people, hither come 
For Sylla’s pleasure. 
Cat. —Julius, hearken to me. 
You are a man—a young one— from whose eyes 
The world is fading fast, with all its changes 
Of wondrous, promising, and beautifnl. 
‘Tis hard to look upon a man se young, 
Standing so near the verge—encompassed, 
Already, with the shadow and the silence 
Of death—'tis hard to see you, Julius, thus, 
And feel no wish to succour.—I cannot 
Regard it passively; and altho’ fate 
Frown on the very dawning of the thought, 
I may be bribed to zeal. (Julius is slill contemptaous. ) 
ist Tr1B.—Friends! Citizens! 
Behold ! 
ist Crtz.—Metellus leaning on his soldiers. 
Ist Tris.—They crowd upon us! 
Ist Citz.—Yes—and hem us in! 
(Enter Metetlus, with soldiers, who surround the Farum.) 
L2x,—Aufidius, note you that? 
Aur.—I do—and tremble. 
Ist TR1B —’Tis the last day of Sylla’s tyranny. 
ist Citz.—Rome’s lost. We are to perish! 
ist Tr1B.—Comes he yet? ( Looking off.) 
Cat.—Julius, look round you. Of the shades of doom 
It is the denser gathering—the deepest— 
For next comes doom itself. Bethink you, and 
Now answer me. There is a lady— 
Jou.—Ha! 
Cat.—Start not—but hear— 
JuL.—Villain! excelling villain ! 
Why is that—here, prisoner as I stand, 
I do not, from the bosom which could plot 
That insult for me, tear the fetid heart out, 
And— 
Cat.—Traitor! unhand me! 
JvuLt.—But—live. You are the fitter for this world, 
Which now—the gods @o see it~—is no world 
For any honest man. Go—thrive together. 
In its decrepitude and worthlessness 
I need bequeath to it no better curse. 
Live and revenge me!— 
Romans ! you look pale 
And stare upon each other, asking in whispers, 
Why this and this? or, what will happen, now ? 
Or what shall save us ?—Romans—no—not Romans! 
That name no more—slaves then—and slaves of slaves ! 
But I'll speak calmer—on the day he robbed you 
Of your last liberties, I met you here, 
Here in this very Forum, and— 


fama Hush! back! (Looking off) 


Jut.—Pshaw! They're not worth the breath it costs~a flock 
Of sheep do not cringe closer from the growl 
Of the shepherd's dog. Down with your necks, brave Romans, 
That he may step on them! 


Enter Second Tribune, with people. 
2xp Trip.—Sylla !—back, back ! 
Enter slowly, Sylia, with Lictors. 


SyL.—Senators, citizens, all men of Rome— 

A day hath risen whose progress shall proclaim 
Uuto the breathing and the unborn world, 

How worthy or unworthy of his place 

lias Sylla proved, and in your turn, of him, 
Yourselves, how worthy. A peculiar question, 
Which to this great one tends, we first examine. 
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In me, the awful dignity of Rome 
Has by assassin league been violated. 
There stand the plotters. Julius Marius, and 
His colleague, Lepidus. More from the Rostrum. 
Jut.—( As Sylla walks towards the Rostrum ) 
Now, Lepidus, your secret dagger. 
Enter Phryne, behind Julius. 


Lrep.—Take it. 
Pury.—( Having observed Julius.) Turn, Sylla! Turn! 
Jut.—( Breaking thro’ the guards.)—-Villains, make way ! 
Die, monster! ( Rushing to Sylla ) 
Pury. —( latercepting, and catching his arm.) 
Hold, parricide !—infanticide ! 
Cat.—Guards !—Lictors ! 
Down with him—slay ! 
Sy_.—Lictors !—disarm that boy ; 
If | had wanted proof fer your assurance, 
Himself, the head and spirit of this treason, 
Doth here supply it. Ye have seen his hand 
Raised against the life of the republic—and, 
By every law, civil and natural, 
The days of the last Marius are now numbered. 
Pury.—Against all nature! against all the laws 
Of natural hearts! Romans! he is my husband! (Embracing him. ) 
Jor.— Oh Phryne, I was nerved for fate—but, this— 
Pury.—And, Romans, plead for him, with me! ye know— 
Great as his crime hath been unto your eyes, 
And mine, this day—the youngest and the last 
Of all the Marians, must, if he be man— 
Hoard in his heart—even against his will— 
Griefs, recollections, bitterness, and anger, 
Which madden him, at times, to say and do 
He knows not what !—oh think ye, Roman husbands, 
Were he not made, by suffering, moment-mad, 
He who doth love his wife, as never wife 
Was loved, would raise his boyish arm upon 
‘The sacred person of that wife’s dear parent, 
A parent, by that wife beloved as well— 
And she will say no more—as she by him, 
Her chosen husband? Romans, plead for me! 
Your hands and voices here with mine! My father! 
( Kneels to Sylla.) 
Syrzi.—I am dictator. Senators, no word. 
rribunes, beware!—Lictors, control the people. 
Phryne, retire. 
Pury.—No! bid them strike me here! 
Itis the fitter place for me to fall— 
Even at the feet of the unnatural father 
Who spurns me here! Perish I must—I wille 
If— i 
Srt.—Lead the wife of Marius from the Forum! (Ascends the Rostrum. ) 4 
Pury.—Off, abject slaves !—1 stand by him again! 
(Rushes to Julius, who is again guarded. ) 
My arm around him! to be silent, now, 
Since, if L am so, I have equal right 
With any citizen to tarry here— 
Silent until] catch a word to harm him— 
My Julius, fear not! 
Jut.—I but fear for you. 
Syi.—-Young Julius Marius may tell you, Romans, (From the Rostrum. ) 
He strikes but at an absolute dictator. 
Wherefore, in justice? Let the people answer. 
Freely they chose me—nor unworthily— 
For, ere | was dictator, I was a hero. — 
Deep, distant waters ye shall never see, 
I bade flow round your empire, and they flowed 
Rejoicingly. Kings | uncrowned and crowned ; 
Avenged your wrongs; enforced your rights; unfurled 
Your glory to earth s limits, This, abroad. 
At home, I brought you peace; by anv means; a 
Peace, still, Proscriptions, confiscations, blood = 4 
these were the means; on whom? and blood of whom? ; 
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On those who plundered ye, and first shed yours. 
Who perished? Romans—but the foes of Rome; 
What was her loss? Citizens?—rebels! Sons? 


Parricides ! 

Jut.—Friends, oh friends ! 

Pary.—J ulius—for my sake— 

Patience—forbearance ! 

Juu.—Childless fathers, answer ! 
Fatherless sons ! lorn brothers, answer him! 
Kome’s loss ?—oh, let her women raise their voices! 
And Romans, tell him, too, Rome's loss is freedom | 
The freedom a perpetual dictator 
Hath in his life shut up, and which his life 


Alone may render! 
(At the commencement of Julius’ speech, Sylla had 


beckoned Cethegus to his side—during it he has con- 
ferred with him; now he resumes, without having 
seemed to notice it.) 
SyLt.—Thus, the means were desperate, 
Who used them? Sylla? No. Your Sovereign. 
In Rome's great Majesty.— 
In personal anger? No. In her assertion.— 
For his revenge? No—for her great salvation! 
What father whose child's treason leaves him childless, 
What sireless son whose father’s treason shamed him, 
What brother whose bad brother shamed their sire, 
Will now stand up for such against his country ? 
If [do speak unto a Roman patriot 
So circumstantial and conditional, 
Let him stand forth and frontnot punishment— 
Lut the deep, broad, indelible disgrace 
Of that avowal in this publie forum— 
Let him stand forth I say! 
Ist. TRrB.—-How should we answer ? 
Ist. Crrz.—Out of our own admissions he would judge us! 
Ist. Tris.—Let no man speak ! 
SyL.—Your silence I do thus interpret, friends. 
"Twere just to punish any, who, with cause 
Of private suffering, the most peculiar, 
Dares, in my sovereign person, touch the state— 
Behold young Marius who hath so dared, 
Jour.—Tyrant! ¢ Addressing Sylla.) 
Pury.—My Julius! 
Syit.—Yet— 
Pury.—Hush! Hear him on! 
SyL.—Yet, as the offence, to Sylla, is, at once, 
Public and personal, I do waive the right 
Of judging him, referring it unto 
The senate and the people. 
Puery.~Hear you that? 
Jut ~—I do~in deepest wonder—if he mean it, 
I am no longer Sylla’s enemy. 
Sy_.—But more than my permission here is urgent. 
JuL.~—Hark—some deep subtlety which cheats us all. 
SyLt.—For this you must be, once again, a people, 
United to your senate, sovereign— 
Without an absolute dictatorship, 
Or any intervention from the presence 
Of civil or of military force. 
Wherefore, observe me. Lictors—yield your fasces ! 
Soldiers, lay down your arms !—and, all, draw off, 


Or, here, as citizens, with your fellows mingle. ‘ } 
( Liciors and soldiers obey him.) 


In person? No. 


Pury.—Oh, joy, my Julius, joy! 

Jc.i.—Let me observe him— 

SyL.—This, the first step to leave your councils free, 
Is the last act of my authority. 
My servants powerless, myself I now 
Command from power—Sylia, o'er Sylla still. 
The only master. You have heard it said 
That, in dictatorship perpetual, 
I had shut up your freedom, Well. Attend. 
My place I now do abdicate for ever ; 
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My palm and purple I renounce for ever; 
And, once again a simple citizen, 
Unarmed, unsymbolled, thus advance to greet you. 

( Takes off the golden palm and the purple cloak, and descends 

fromthe Rostrum.) 

Pury.— Well, Julius? well! 
Jut.—I am astounded—thrilled! 
ist Tris.—Now, countrymen! 
@np Tris.—Hush! hush! he would speak still. 
Syt.—More. As Rome's magistrate, Il have freely dealt 
Upon the people—and the senate, too. 
For that, yourselves have righteously admitted 
lam not privately responsible. 
Yet—lest my single judgment may have pushed 
Authority beyond its sovereign limit— 
Hear me. What I have done in Rome's great name, 
I will account for in mine own. I ask 
A trial from the people. 1 invite it. 
Silent? I dare it! 
Jvut.—Oh, amazing courage! 
Majestic boldness ! 
Pury.—Terrible! 
JuL.— But how grand! 
God-despot! His sublimity hath conquered ! 
Syt.—I am not answered, friends. Would the coward dagger, 
A course of virtuous justice intercept ? 
I have heard, I know not well how many thousands, 
Of those whose kindred, but contaminate, blood 
Flowed at their country’s doom, pronounced by me, 
Waited but time and opportunity. 
The time is come—if ever to come; I yield 
The opportunity. That, too, I dare. 
My countrymen, about the forum, here, 
I now shall walk. You see I am unarmed. 
My life upona blow. To plot and poignard 
I oppose my genius only! Cheronea, 
Orchomenus, and the terror of my name! 
Behold, I walk among ye. 
Let that man 
Who deems he has a private vengeance, take it! ( Walks to Julius.) 
Again, young Marius, strike! 
JuL.— Her breast, as soon! 
Pury.—Myv father! 
Syt.—Well? LI cannot punish now. 
Pury.—My father! Take this hand. 
( Falls on Sylla’s neck, holding by one of Julius* hands.) 
Sri. —Tush—tush— 
Freely I may depart then? all unquestioned ? 

( Re-addressing the people while Phryne still clings to him.) 
Pury.—Father! ( Endeavouring to join his hand with that of Julius.) 
SYL.—( Grasping Julius’ hand almost wiihout regarding him.) 

Well, weil? He is pardoned, is he not? 
Or must I plead for him unto the people 
And the grave senate ? and—tush—sir, support her— 
She is now more yours than mine—tho’ I say not 
More, in the heart—there—free me of your wife, sir— 
My child—that was— 
Pury.—/( Embracing Aim.) Andis! Is, glorious father ! 
Says J 
Sri.— Js, then—is, is—will that content you? 
Go to your husband. 
Puky.—Yes! When you call him so! ( Embracing Julius.) 
Syt.—Freely I may depart? and all unquestioned ? 
lake my last word, tho’. Over all my battles, 
Proscriptions, decimations, hear ye, Romans; 
iow I've served Rome. I found the old republic 
A shadow; scorned, insulted, braved; I leave it 
A substance ; feared, respected, trembled at— 
A threat to foes—to rebels, terrible ! 
I found ye slaves! leave ye free! By what 
Inducement, ye do know, and will remember. 
For myself, Romans, I give thanks for nought. 
My own band won me power. A sovereign crown 
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In the street-mire I found—thence caught it up, 
Cleansed, placed it on my brow—and was your master ! 
Home, Phryne—Ae—does he walk homeward with you? 
Pury.—He does! 
Jut.—I do. 
Syzt.—For a great ambition it was little, then— 
Now, to be less or greater, 1 renounce it. 
Whether in public or private feeling— 
In patriotism, humility, or scorn— 
Yourselves, your generations, ages, times 
May leisurelyresolve. Farewell. Come, daughter— ( Takes her hand.) 
Julius, attend her at the other side. 
Farewell! The reign of Sylla hath not passed. 
(Exeunt Sylla, Julius,and Phryne: Sylla’s arm round 
Phryne ; curtain falls while all the rest gaze after him. )” 


This tragedy, although completed in the year 1827, was not 
offered for representation until the spring of 1837, and was per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal, Hawkins’ Street, Dablin, in the 
monthofJune, ofthe last named year. Of its cast, and reception, 
we shall write at the proper time. 

Whilst laboring in the old track, with hopes bright and 
buoyant, amid pains and wants, he lived, butiu the terrible battle 
against those ever recurring illnesses of which he so often 
writes, yet so seldom complains. And now, to his own 
woes, were added that weak and uncertain health which preyed 
upon his Ellen. “ Repose,” said the physician, ‘ 1s necessary 
for both.” But where was repose for the deep heart that knew 
no joysave that which sprang from honest, noble, mental work— 
what repose was for one whose support was wrung froin energetic 
thought, from,as he wrote,“teazing the brain as wool-combers teaze 
wool, to keep the fire in and the pot boiling.’ When they told 
him of repose, of rest, of change of air, and scene, and when he 
marked his own worn and haggard face, which Michael describes 
as “making him look fully forty though little more than twenty,” 
how bitterly he must have applied to himself the lines of the 
Prisoner of Chillon, 

“ My limbs are bowed, though not with toil, 
But rusted by a vile repose,’— 
for, be it remembered, whilst he could write, whilst wx¢/reat- 
ened by his physician,he had few regrets; but how sadly must he 
not have felt whilst writing the following letter to Michael :— 
“ London, February 3rd, 1827. 
My dear Michael, 

For the last week I have been projecting a visit to the 
southern coast with Ellen, for both our sakes, and under ad- 
vice. In fact we both require good air, and every thing else 
calculated to give a new stock of health. Since my last 1 have 
Suffered much in a relapse, and, though again rejieved from 
absolute pain, remain exhausted and feeble.” 
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This projected visit was not made, for with some few days 
of revived health came new projects, and now, as in Jatter 
years, Banim ever longed to escape the thought that his strength 
was broke ne 

In these times of which we write John Sterling was rising 
into that reputation so short-lived yet so brilliant, and of which 
‘Thomas Carlyle and the late Archdeacon Hare have given us 
such interesting memorials: young, witty, earnest and good- 
natured, Banim and Sterling were formed to love each other ; 
and it is worthy of notice, that amongst all the portraits made 
of Sterling by ‘his artist-friends, a little sketch by Banim is 

considered the most spirited and truthful. The regard of each 
for each was warm and open, and in the following letter to 
Michael we gather some knowledge of the sympathies s by which 
they were mutually bound. One ean faney John Sterling 
joining in a debate at the famous Union on “the Catholic 
Question,” and laughing more loudly than Peter Plymley at 
the arguments of the anti-emancipationists :— 


“ London, March 1st, 1827. 
My dear Michael, 


Soon after my last to you I got so wel] that instead of run- 
ning down to Hastings as I had intended, I accompanied, on 
a visit to Cambridge, a young friend of mine, Mr. John Sterling, 
a talented member of the University, I was present at a de- 
b: ate on the Catholic Question at their Union. I give this 
piece of intelligence, apprehensive that you may be cerrified at 
my silence. My excursion has agreed with me; J am now 
well, and so is Ellen. 

The attentions shewn me at the Alma Mater of England, 
and the great interes t they take in Ireland, were very gratifying 
and jon K d to pure air and venerous €xc itement, have mi ade me 
a new man in point of spint and nerve. 

Write instanter to 
Abel O’ Hara.” 


Poor Ahi tO’ Hara | Jue Ls SiX wee ks after the writing of 


this bnoyant-toned letter, bitter, bitter sorrows are upon his 
noble heart. The terrible tortures of his limbs have returned ; 

painful remedies have been prescribed and endured, but with 
His wife is sick; his furniture has heen taken 


In execution for debts incurred during his former and preseut 
iliness ; 


little effect. 


his pen is idle; his niother is ill, and yet he can, 
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amidst all his many cares, show gleamings of the ever living 
love of literature, can urge Michael to renewed exertion, and, 
most beautiful trait of all, he rejoices that in the new edition 
of Zhe Nowlans, the too highly colored scenes of ardent pas- 
sion are altered and amended. The letter is as follows :— 

** London, April 13th, 1827. 
My dear Michael, 

After all my resolutions, I have not been able to leave 
London hitherto, and I know you will be sorry to hear the 
cause. Continued attacks of my old complaint in the limbs, 
producing almost the command of my medical advisers, not 
to go to the country till I had fully tried the effects of galvanic 
operations: these are now ended with, I hope, some good 
resuit, and our seats taken to Hastings for tomorrow morning. 

I believe I before told you, that I have not been allowed 
to exert myself since the commencement of this attack. Now 
I have to inform you (God be praised) that to the present day 
I have remained almost idle; so that every thing connected 
with our future prospects depends on you—that is, if you 
have not a new series of tales, ready to be transcribed by me 
against the lst of July, we must be out of the market. 

After the loss of my furniture in Sloane-street, my idle- 
ness ever since, and the joint expenses of Hilen’s medical men 
and mine and apothecaries which is immense, to say nothing 
of living meantime my banker’s account must be materially 
influenced. In fact, if I had a bit of despondency in me, this 
heavy visitation of sickness, with its consequences, would make 
me hang my head. But be assured, I still keep a stout heart, 
and a hope, not without reason, in the future. 

In the second edition of the second series of our tales, just 
out, I have corrected some of the more glaring improprieties 
of the first. Again, as to your contemplated three volumes, 
you have been iurning the matter long enough in your mind 
to be able to go to work, and you must not conclude that 
every thing which displeases you is bad, or vice versa is so, 
No man uver fully completed his own original thought. 

Need I say how grieved I was to hear of my mother’s attack. 
This weather will make her better; at all events if I did not 
sympathise with her in spirit, I did in body ; that is not much 
comfort to either of us.” 

To an appeal so touching, so pathetic as this, Michael Banim 
could not be insensible. From time to time,” he writes to 
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us, “ during the year 1826, and in the first months of 1827, 
| directed all my leisure hours to the composition of a three 
volume novel, and tle result of my labors was the Third 
Series of Zales By The O’ Hara Family—the novel known as 
The Croppy. This, like my former tale, passed through my 
brother’s hands previous to publication.” It was almost com- 
pleted when the last melancholy letter reached Michael ; the 
manuscript was forthwith dispatched to London, and from 
Eastbourne, whither after the date of his last letter, he had re- 
moved, John addressed the following letter to his brother ;— 


45 Sea Houses, Eastbourne, June 20th, 1827. 


My dear Michael, 

When last [ wrote, I told you I proposed being in town 
the lst of June. and asked you to send your manuscripts to 
Colburn. Accordingly on the first of June I was in town, 
and I got the manuscripts the second; such it is worthy of 
remark are the blessings of punctuality, such the agreeable 
effect of two people being able to rely on each other in their 
arrangements. 

Days, after my return to Eastbourne, were exclusively 
devoted to a careful perusal, or rather to careful perusals of 
your tale. Your anticipations of failure, though they did not 
convince, put me on my guard against deciding too partially, 
and precisely, as I felt, 1 now candidly assure you, that I 
think you need not apprehend failure in this your trial.” 

The opinion here expressed of Zhe Croppy was fully supported 
by the opinion of the public—it was, and most justly, con- 
sidered fully equal in merit to any of the fictions written by 
the O' Hara Family. 

Rendered somewhat easy in mind by the assurance that the 
reputation of Zhe O'Hara Family was secured for the present, 
Banim’s satisfaction was increased at the same period by the 
am of a daughter. He thus announced the event to his 
mother :— 


“ Eastbourne, Susser, July 22nd, 1827. 


3 


My Dearest Mother 


I have to inform you that on Vriday night last you became 
grandmother to a big daughter—who gives such proof of 
lungs, as to disturb the whole village. Amongst the multi- 
tude of women now congregated about me, I go for very little 
indeed, in fact T secia of no importance whatever in their eyes.” 
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Banim had been long anxious that Michael should visit 
him, and now he urged the matter specially, and claimed the 
visit as one due to him in honor of his child, and as a welcome 
to her. Referring to this period Michael writes to us thus :— 

“In fulfilment of a year old promise, I joined the father 
and mother of the ‘ big daughter,’ in the August of 1827, at 
the sea-side village of Eastbourne, in Sussex.—When I 
visited him in 1825, I had observed a sad cliange in his 
appearance: he now looked as if twenty years had elapsed 
since we met. He was stooped: his face (all except the 
eye) was that of an elderly man, and even with the aid of 
a stick, he could not walk one hundred yards at a stretch. 
Notwithstanding, I found him still hearty and joyous, and 
hoping against all probability for recovery. Of course I did 
not act so unfeelingly as to undeceive him by giving my own 
conviction. He removed from Eastbourne to Seven Oaks 
in Kent, when the winter approached and the sea breeze 
began tuo frequently to roar and lash the waters; his health 
seemed to improve with the change of weather. 

IT remained as his guest from August to November, and 
during this time, I put the last volume of ‘The Croppy.’ 
out of my hands, reading for him every evening, the result 
of the day’s work, and adopting his suggestions as | went 
on. 
I read in MS. at the same time, the rough copy of a tale, 
which he had put together between whiles and in the lapses 
between his attacks of pain, This was done without the 
knowledge of the doctors. He could not submit to the 
sentence of positive idleness: the tale [ allude to was 
published the year following under the title of ‘The Anglo- 
irish’ It was of a different character from the ‘O'Hara 
Tales,’ and was not announced as proceeding from the 
same authors. 

_ I cannot say how the ‘ Anglo-Irish’ was received—I believe 
indiffereutly. The fall power of the writer’s mind was not 
brought to bear on it ; unhappily there was a physical inability 
to strain the brain to its tension at the time it was written.” 

‘The reader will remember that a coldness, arising from mis- 
conception, had estranged Gerald Griffin and Banim, in the 
year 1826, and all correspondence between them had ceased. 
However, in October, 1827, the following letters were 
written ;— 
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«“ Gerald Griffin to John Banim. 
24 Northumberland Street, Regent’s Park. 
October 19th, 1827. 


My Dear S1r.—I have been ——, to find you in vain, 
since my return to London. I enquired at Mount Street, at Mr 
Colburn’s, and from Mr. Arnold, but could only learn that you were 
then at Hastings. In case I should not be able to see you before I 
leave London, I wish to communicate in writing what could be done 
with more satisfaction in person. . 

Had I had the pleasure of seeing you. before I left England, this 
letter might be unnecessary, and I am very sorry now that I did not. 
I wish to explain to you more fully, the cause of the long silence 
which we both seemed to expect should be first broken by the other, 
and the fault of which I am ready to acknowledge, rested with my- 
self, The fact was, I felt hurt by your letter, m which you charged 
me with wanting a sense of the advantage I had derived from your 
kindness, (which charge recollecting the temper of my previous 
letter, I fear you were not without grounds for,) and acting on that 
feeling, I wrote again, what I at the time thought ought to be a sa- 
tisfactory answer. I expected a few words to say whether it had 
been so or not, but they never came, and thence that absence which 
you say astonished you. It was an error I acknowledge, Lut yet not 
wholly without excuse. I never entered your house without reluc- 
tance, even when you were most warm and kind; excuse me if I 
could not do so when you seemed to wear an altered face. That, 
and that alone, was the cause of my absence. 

For the rest 1 have only to say, Lae you much, and I] thank you. 
If it has seemed otherwise to you, believe my present assurance. 
It must have seemed otherwise, or you would not have left my letter 
unanswered. Be a good christian—forget and forgive. 

I hope to leave a parcel directed for you at Mr. Colburn’s, of 
which I request your acceptance, begging at the same time that you 
will keep my secret, as it is not my concern alone. 1 take also this 
opportunity of assuring you of the sincere delight with which I heard 
of an event in your family, which must have been a source of much 
er to you. 

have another favour to beg of you, which I am sure you will 
not hesitate to grant me. It is, that you will expunge from the play 
which you presented for me, the passage in the scene between the 
Irishman and the hero, comprising the few sentences just before 
‘she talks philosophy.’ You may laugh at my introducing this mat- 
ter, but I am unwilling to trouble Mr. Arnold myself, and the passage 
may be objectionable. Once more wishing you all the health, hap- 
piness and peace which you can desire or deserve, I am, with sincere 
esteem and gratitude. Yours, 


GeraLp GRIFFIN. 


My words have so often failed to convey what I intended that I 
am not without i porerresees lest by any possibility I should again 
be misconceived. I wish therefore to say once more distinctly —and 
to entreat you to understand and believe it—that the only feeling at 
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resent on my mind, is that of sincere regret for what has passed, 
and anxiety that you should be satisfied of it. Either in vanity or 
in folly, or in whatever you please, I thought I filled too humble a part 
in the whole transaction, and this made me fretted with myself, and 
forward to anticipate a slight, where I am certain on proper reflec- 
tion none was intended. It was not what you deserved, but it was 
my mistake; your not answering my letter confirmed me in this bad 
feeling, which, as I have learned to correct, 1 hope you will no more 
remember. . G. 
To this letter, Mr. Banim at last sent the following reply, which 
led to the subjoined correspondence, ending in a perfect renewal of 
their former intimacy and good understanding. 


John Banim to Gerald Griffin. 
Bath Hotel, Piccadilly, Nov. 1827. 


My Dear Sir.—You mistake in thinking that I have ever had 
the most remote notion of a misunderstanding with you. The last 
letter we interchanged on the subject of your drama, a year anda 
half ago, seemed to me quite satisfactory. When you were leaving 
town about six months after, your note suggesting that some peculli- 
arity, (or a word to that effect, or perhaps stronger) of your own 
mind must have caused your previous doubts, I recognised as a most 
ample, tho’ unnecessary duplavidtterd I became assured you were 
content, as I was, with our renewed good understanding, and sin- 
cerely in this feeling, I desired in a letter I wrote to Limerick to 

our cousin Jast April, to be kindly remembered to you. I do not 

now how I shall make further answer to your letter of the 19th 
October, received by me only two days since ; one sentence alone— 
viz., ‘I never entered your house without reluctance, even when you 
were most warm and kind,’—sounds somewhat strangely to my ear, 
because, during our years of close intimacy, when your visits were 
always welcome to me, I had never supposed such to be the case. 
I have written to Mr. Arnold, to the effect you wished. 

The parcel you do me the favour to procure me, has not appeared 
at Mr, Colburn’s. I am, my dear Sir, Yours very truly, 

Joun Banrm. 


Gerald Griffin to Johu Banim, 
No date. 


My Dear Sir.—When I received your last letter (late on Nov 
6th,) I hurried off to the Bath Hotel, in the hope of being able to 
see you, but was much disappointed at finding you had left it that 
morning. I am pleased to learn my mistake, but I was led into it 
by your letter of last January, and—allow me to say—your long 
silence after my former note on leaving London. Your remembrance 

hever received. 

You will oblige me by accepting these volumes, which though 
faulty enough, may yet answer the purpose for which I send them. 

leave London to-morrow morning, and regret much that all my 
efforts should have failed in endeavouring to see you, the more ¢s 
pecially as I do not purpose returning for some considerable time. 
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The feeling which renders one reluctant in trespassing on the 
kindness of a good friend, Ican scarcely think so new or strange 
as you seem to imagine. I should be very sorry it was so ; but I 
ought to remember a conversation on this subject which shewed me 
that your opinions on this matter were different from those of 

My dear Sir, 
yours sincerely, 
GERALD Gairrin. 


For ‘reluctance’ read ‘ diffidence,’ and perhaps we may agree. 


John Banim to Gerald Griffin. 


Seven Oaks, Kent. 
April 17th, 1828. 

My Dear Sir.—Not till the other day, when I ran up to town, 
did Lreceive at Mr. Colburn’s the ‘ Tales of the Munster Festivals,’ 
with the accompanying note. How long they had previously lain 
there I cannot tell, nor has a reference to your note enabled ine to 
decide as it is without date; but I feel very uneasy under the appre- 
hension that you may have sent them about the time of publication, 
because if you reckoned on their speedy transmission to me, your 
not hearing from me in the meantime, must have seemed to place me 
before your eyes in a light very different indeed from that in which 
I sincerely wish, as I ever have done, to be regarded by you. 

My best thanks for the volumes. I have read them with the 
highest gratification, and warmly congratulate you on the talents 
they display, as well as the success they have met with. ‘That you 
thus at last triumph in a great degree, as I hope, over the neg!ects 
and annoyances of your first residence in London, is to me a matter 
of some triumph also, to say nothing of the pleasure it affords me, 
because in common with all who were known to you, I claim the 
foresight of having long destined you to no common fortune in the 
battle for literary fame. Accept my very best wishes for your con- 
tinued and augmented success. 

I am very sorry you did not see me at the Bath Hotel last autumn, 
or that I did not soon after get something like the note that accom- 
panied your tales. The simple explanation of one simple word given 
in the postscript of that note, would have saved me ever since the 
exceedingly painful feeling of thinking you unkind ; but I now heartily 
rejoiwe at being undeceived, and the er that you hold out I take, 
aye, and shake, exploded as is the custom, not only with an unalloyed 
feeling of, believe me, warm esteem and friendship, but with a light- 
ened bosom, and a mind more at rest, than the idea of our estrange- 
ment would allow me to experience. 

I hope you will drop me a line very soon. I shall be very uneasy 
till I know you have got this. Accept my most grateful thanks for 
the handsome terms in which my tales are mentioned in certain 
printed pages. Mrs, Banim joins me in kindest remembrances and 
good wishes, while I remain, My dear Sir 

yours truly and affectionately 


Joun Banin.”* 


* See * Life of Gerald Griffin Esq., By his Brother,” p. 231, 
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As we shall presently find, this revived friendship was a 
source of deep satisfaction, and the following letter increased 
this pleasure: how much it increased it, the reader can judge 
who has marked the deep devotional spirit so frequently 
apparent in Banim’s letters. Upon his first acquaintance with 
Griffin he had found him embittered by sorrow and neglect, 
and almost hopeless; he had begun to doubt these divine 
truths of which he had seldom thought, and, longing to escape 
from life and sorrow, tried to fancy himself, 


“A vavour eddying in the whirl of chance, 
Aud soon to vanish everlastingly.” 


He was never a sceptic in the full meaning of the term, but 
he exemplified a grave truth of Charles Lamb’s—“ Few men 
think, until forty, that they are mortal;” and this was the 
secret of Gerald’s errors, from which the following letter 
declares his release :— 


« Pallas Kenry, Ireland, April 22nd, 1828, 


My Dear Sir.—I had the happiness to receive late last night 
your most acceptable and friendly letter, for which I return you my 
warmest thanks. It was a pleasure indeed, which I had almost 
despaired of enjoying, but it was not on that account the less de- 
lightful. It made amends, and ample amends to me, for a great deal 
of bitter reflection—such as I shall be careful never to give occasion 
for while I live—and it afforded me likewise the satisfaction of feeling 
that I had not overrated the generosity of your character. What- 
ever faults had been committed—whatever misconceptions had arisen, 
I was confident that when I had endeavoured to explain the one, and 
freely acknowledged the other, you would not continue to withhold 
from me that friendship which was one of the most valued censola- 
tions of my life—and the loss of which I could never have considered 
in any other light than as a deep misfortune. 

The books I sent to Mr. Colburn’s when I was leaving England, 
a few days after their publication. Knowing however, that you were 
not then residing in London, I could not be sure that you had re- 
ceived them before I got your letter. Ido not know whether I 
mentioned to you in the note that accompanied the volumes that I 
had immediately on receiving your letter (about ten at night) ran 
down to Piccadilly in the hope of seeing you—-but to my great dis- 
appointment, I found that you had that day left the hotel. I regretted 
the circumstance dueudvildaiain I was assured that a personal inter- 
View would have done more to accomplish a clear understanding 
between us, than any written explanation. 

And now my dear friend, that we do fully understand one another ; 
now that you do so kindly and unreservedly admit me into your 
friendship—a happiness of which I am prouder than I can easily 
express—will you permit me to offer one suggestion that may prevent 
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a recurrence of those unhappy mistakes by which I have suffered so 
keenly. I am often I see unfortunate in the choice of my expressions. 
I seem frequently to mean that which is farthest from intention, 
and to convey subject for offence, in terms that are only designed to 
express esteem and attachment. Let us not therefore in a world 
where we can hardly afford to throw away any rational enjoyment, 
suffer the sentiments which we may entertain for one another, to be 
disturbed by any misconceptions to which a letter may give occasion. 
If a sentence should occur to furnish a subject for doubt, let us meet 
and speak clearly ; and then, if either should be found unworthy of 
the other's confidence, let him he punished by losing it. 

I have seen during the last few weeks an announcement of a new 
work, from the author of the O'Hara Tales.—‘ The Croppy,’ the 
action of which is fixed at a period of strong interest—a period 
worthy of being celebrated by a writer, who is not afraid to en- 
counter a stern and tumultuous subject. I am not familiar with the 
history of those times, but I remember hearing (indeed it must be 
known to you) of the burning of a barn—in Wexford I think—which 
would have supplied the subject of a forcible episode. But you felt 
no want of materials for such a work, neither did this circumstance, 
now I remember, reflect much honour on the insurgents. 

I have to return you my sincere thanks for the kind manner in 
which you speak of my hasty volumes. I have been long since made 
aware of their numerous faults, and am endeavouring, as all well 
disposed people ought, to profit by experience. But though I am 
sensible that I should have acted more wisely by delaying their pub- 
lication and devoting more time to their improvement, yet I do not 
regret having put them forward, even if they should procure me no 
other advantage than that of recovering an old and valued friend. 
I remember your speaking to me on one occasion, of a work which 
is greatly wanted at the present moment—a History of Ireland. I 
should be sorry to think that you had wholly relinquished the idea. 
It is a subject however, which affords a fairer field for the pursuit 
of fame than that of fortuue, and on that account is little likely to 
be popular with writers who are able to accomplish both. I have 
seen one lately announced—from the pen of some Colonel I believe. 

Were we now to meet, you would I dare say, find a considerable 
alteration in many of my opinions. One I do not think it right to 
withhold from you. You may remember some conversations we had 
at a time when you lent me a little edition of « Paley’s Evidences.’ 
The sentiments which you then expressed surprised me a little, whea 
I remembered some former remarks of yours with which they con- 
trasted very strongly. ‘This cireumstance joined with others, led me 
to a course of study and reflection, which with (I hope) the Divine 
assistance, ended in the complete re-establishment of my early con- 
vietions. i fhe works which [ read were (after Paley’s) Milner’s 

and of Controversy,’ and Massillon’s sermons, both very able works. 
. —— od —— of opinion on this great subject, because it is 
Mo a a “ the a reparation that is due from me, and I men- 
poe —_— of t . a. to show how much good or how 

oceania person may do by the expression of his apinions in the 
presence of others, and how very careful he ought to be in assuring 
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himself that his opinions are correct, before he ventures to commu- 
nicate them to those with whom his talents and his reputation may 
give him an influence. An author, my dear friend, has a fearful card 
to play in domestic society as well as before the public. But why 
should { take the liberty of pursuing such a theme as this so far? 
Forgive me for it this single time, as I was tempted only by a deep 
anxiety for your happiness, I thought too, that the circumstance 
above mentioned, would give you a pleasure. 

If your brother should not be at present in England with you, will 
you do me the kindness te present him my best remembrances when 
next you write. One of those ‘fair occasions gone for ever by,’— 
yet no, not for ever, I hope—which I regret to have lost during my 
residence in London, is the opportunity I had of becoming better 
acquainted with him. I had something more to say, but my paper 
fails me. Is our correspondence to terminate here? I anticipate a 
speedy and generous * No,’—for though your time be precious, yet 
you would not hesitate to devote a few moments to one secluded as 

am here, if you knew the happiness that it would afford me. Pre- 
sent my best remembrances to Mrs. Banim, whose health I hope most 
sincerely is improved, and with the warmest esteem and affection, 


believe me to be, My dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


GERALD GRIFFIN.” * 


To this letter Banim thus replied :— 


«* Seven Oaks, May 27th, 1828. 

My Dear Grirrin.—You see I lead the way.—Be assured that 
your last of April 22nd, gives me heart felt pleasure. My old harp 
of a heart has a string restored to it. I accept your invitatien not 
to allow anything that may eccur in letters between us to start a 
doubt in future of your friendship or character. Let me add my own 
covenant. When we meet, treat me more bluntly, off-handedly, and 
talkatively than you have done.. I now am sure that an unlucky dif- 
fidence hitherto regulated (or rather disarranged) your social manner. 
However, I shall be happier with you, if amongst your other recent 
changes, you have acquired a knack of treating a friend differently, 
and I close this topic by protesting against your supposing that I 
here mean an iota which does not broadly meet your eyes. 

Your religious revolutions in opinion I shall not merely congra- 
tulate you upon ; I do more by syinpathizing with them ; yes, I fear 
when we first met, and for some time after, that my own religious 
creed was vague and profane, and I sincerely ask your pardon for 
any word of mine which may have tended to set you astray. But 
it is so remarkable that Paley should have been. the. first to call us 

k to the right path. And perhaps more remarkable still, that, 
although mixing up abuse of Popery with proofs of Christianity, he 
should have helped to make us Catholics, as well as believers im 
revelation. 


——_. 





* See ‘* Life of Gerald Gridin, Esg., By his Brother,” p. 288. 
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I envy you your life in poor Ireland. My health has been bad 
since I saw you. I nearly lost the use of my limbs, but can now 
limp about on a stick. 

| write you a short and hasty letter. Till this day, since I had 
the great pleasure of receiving your last, I have been very busy and 
ill enough into the bargain, and this morning I start with Mrs. Banim, 
to make a lony-promised visit to the Rev. James Dunn (a man I wish 
you knew, the same whom Sheil some time ago speeched praises of) 
and his lady to ‘l'unbridge Wells, but will not go till I answer your 
letter, and this accounts I hope for the kind of one it is. Pray write 
soon, and believe me, your affectionate friend, 

Joun Banim.’* 

Not alone to Griffin did Banim thus express his satisfaction. 
Addressing Michael a few days after the date of the last to his 
friend, he writes :— 

“Another thing puts me into the best of hamour—I have 
recovered a friend. You by this time know my doctrine— 
that except the Joss of health, or the loss of a friend, there is 
nothing in the world worth fretting for. Poor Gerald Griffin. 
In answer to ours from the Bath Hotel before we left London, 
he ran down there. We were gone. Then he sent his books 
with a letter, [got both only lately. His note was all I could 
wish. L immediately answered him as I ought, recollecting 
all his former sufferings and inexperience. This morning | 
have received from him a manly, delightful letter. He tells 
me, among other things, that some talk of mine with him has 
made him, or rather re-established him, a Christian and a 
Roman Catholic, for [found hima sceptic. You may be sure 
this does my poor head good.” 

By the address of the letter last written to Gerald Griffin, 
it appears that Banim had changed his residence from EKast- 
bourne to Seven Oaks, and he thus wrote to Michael, describing 


his condition. The reference here to his wife and child, his, 


* May in her crown of flowers’— 
is characteristic ; as the reader will hereafter perceive “ sun- 
shine, aud a garden not overlooked,” were necessary to his 
periect enjoyment of the country. We have no more beautiful 
and manly letter in all these of Banim’s now before us, than 
the following—which seems imbued by that charming spirit 
expressed by ‘Tennyson— 
« All the land in flowery squares, 


Beneath a broad aad equal.blowing wind, 


—— 





tee 





* See * Life of Gerald Griffin, Esq., By his Brother,” p. 241. 
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Smelt of the coming summer, as one large cloud 
Drew downward: but all else of Heaven was pure 
Up to the sun, and May from verge to verge, 
And May with me from head to heel.” 


The letter is as follows :— 

“ Seven Oaks, June 13th, 1828. 
My dear Michael, 

But come—my heart is lighter certainly: when I wrote 
last, I was very ill, shattered to pieces, and the clouds 
lying down on the roads and fields around me. But I am 
now better ; my spirits capital, my self-dependence (thanks 
to God Almighty for his gracious protection and help) little 
abated, several goodly patches of corn in the land, by dint 
of contributions to the annuals. Ellen running about in our 
sunny garden, and little Mary shouting to her and to tle 
joy-bells, this beautiful summer day. In fact there is a 
delightful sense of existenco—and of gratitude to the Giver 
of it, and of the humble, no tle great blessings lie vouch- 
safes with it, in all our hearts.” 

In a former part of the Biography we inserted a letter 
written to Michael Banim by John, and containing, in our 
opinion, the most admirable rules for the construction and 
composition of a perfect uovel. The following letter is, 
if possible, more useful to the young novelist, and if read 
m connection with that before inserted will prove in_ the 
highest degree interesting: indeed the out-line tale here 
sketched is, in itself, a highly-wrought incident, and coupled 
with the recollections of the fireside stories told by his mother 
of her relatives, reminds one of the home-pictures in Robert 
Southey’s Recollections of his Karly Life.* 

Tt}. ° . . . 

This letter has also a peculiar interest, as from the hints, 
and directions contained in it, Michael Banim was induced 
to write his well known tale, Zhe Ghost Hunter and His 
Family —7 

“ Seven Oaks, November 10th, 1828. 
My dear Michael, 

No matter from what class of life you take your future 
materials, seek as much as possible for the good and amiable 
in our national character and habits; as well as for the 
strong, the fierce, and I will say the ungovernable. How 


nn a a a a anand errs ne ne 


ue See ** The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey,” Edited by 
us Son, The Rev. C. C. Southey. Vol I. p. 1. 
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very valuable, for instance, would be a simple dramatic 
tale, got through by old Daniel Carroll, his wife, his sons 
and his two daughters. Here no necessity exists to rake 
your memory for the great object, character. Livery one of 
these I have mentioned, must, from your mother’s description 
of them, live for you. Old Daniel Carroll her father, with 
his grotesque sun-dials, his fork pendulums—his crude 
system of philosophy ; and his reading, during long evenings, 
Don Quixote and such books, although so throughly pious, 
Then his wife Betty, you recollect her defence when repre- 
hended for some out of the way expression by her husband. 
Questioned by him where she had heard the malediction 
uttered by her. She paused and taxed her memory, and 
then aflirmed, she could have heard it no where, except 
it issued from the sinful books, he was in the habit of 
reading. Betty’s character is richly primitive. Then there 
is the son Philip’s wild irregular one. The younger Daniel’s, 
petty, selfish, cunning. Alley’s retaining her anxiety to be 
thought very devout, not hiding her candle under a bushel 
meanwhile—then the eldest daughter, our own dear mother, 
such as she was in her maidenhood. Her industry, her 
thrift, her mildness—her mother-wit and natural good 
sense. ler lovers, her starling, her canniness. My dear 
Michael, if health permitted, I could use these people, and 
bring their real and unimagined qualities into play, with 
credit to the Imsh character, all papist as it is, sweetly, 
primitively, and amiably. 

| remember, too, an old story of our mother’s, of a gaunt 
stone-cutter, killing a slight delicate young man in a fight, 
brought on bya quarrel in a church-yard about the right of 
interment in acertain spot; you must recollect the occurrence, 
as it was described to us one cold evening aswe sat close together 
round the fire, There was a man once in affluence, who had been 
a tithe proctor, if 1 remember rightly. After having spent a 
long life in acts of petty tyranny, the ban fell upon his hoard, to 
this day supposed to be inevitable. You and I have often heard 
that ban pronounced—* A proctor’s money never can have 
luck”—so it fell out with this man, he became very poor, there 
was no sympathy forhim, and he committed suicide—an act, in 
those days, of rare occurrence ; he died too unrepentant and 
unshriven. No one can be got to inter the body; nor will any 
of those, whose ‘people’s bones’ rest in consecrated ground, 
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ermit the corpse of the hardened self-murderer to rest in contact 
with the relicsof their kindred. The coffin is laid on the 
public street, none will tolerate it near their dwellings, and it is 
cruelly dragged along the pavement from place to place, and 
finally brought back to the door of the house wherein the act of 
suicide had been committed. A compassionate young man 
enlists three of his associates, they take off the outcast remains 
and bear it to a neighbouring grave yard. Itis night, and by the 
light of a single candle, fixed in alump of church-yard clay, and 
resting on a tomb-stone, the three young men are hastily digging 
areceptacle for the begrimed coffin that lies near them. A 
gaunt stone-cutter surprises them at their stealthy work. His 
father’s remains are buried close to the spot where they are 
delving, and he siernly interdicts further progress. The 
charitable young man who had induced the others to assist him, 
opposes the mandate; he and the stone-cutter contend fiercely 
over the graves, the stone-cutter is a strong and powerful man, 
the other is young and slight; he is struck down by his 
opponent and blood gushes from his mouth; recovered a little,he 
assists to inter the suicide else-where. He has been hurt inter- 
nally, and when he reaches home he is obliged to keep his_ bed ; 
then the sequel of our mother’s tale. Sarah, the proctor’s 
daughter, had been, during the days of her father’s prosperity, 
carefully brought up, and educated for arank beyond that she 
could now pretend to in her poverty. While yet lamenting over 
the appalling termination of her parent’s life,she was compelled 
to witness the cruel indignity practised towards his corpse ; and 
her gratitude was overflowing to him who bad charitably borne 
it away and placed it beneath the clay, She visited him in his 
illness, and nursed him to convalescence, she taught him to love 
her, and she married him, But consumption had fastened on 
the young man and his days were numbered. His young wife 
imbibed the fatal malady from him, they wasted away together 
day by day, she was the first. to die, and he followed her very 
quietly to the same grave,” 
i Referring to this letter, Michael Banim writes to us 

us :— 

‘From the first of the hints given in this letter by my bro- 
ther, the tale of The Ghost Hunter and his Family had ori- 
gin—the personages, he indicates, had been more than once 
graphically drawn for us by our mother. ‘They were her own 
immediate parents, her brothers and sister, ‘They, as well as 
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herself, are faithfully depicted in the tale under the above title. 
The Ghost Hunter and His Family was originally written by 
me, framed by my brother, and published in 1833, in The 
Library of Romance, edited by Leitch Richie. No use was 
made of the second sketch. I did not like the subject. left 
it in the suggester’s hands, but he never wrought upon it.” 

In the autamn of 1828, Banim commenced to write a new 
series of Zhe Tales By the O'Hara Kamily—the title adopted 
by him for the work was, The Denounced. 

It was written amidst pain; and the dread of still greater 
suffering. He left his cottage at Seven Oaks, and removed 
for change of air, to Black Heath; and from his new resi- 
dence, he thus, in 1829, wrote sorrowingly to Michael :— 

“ Black Heath, April 3rd, 1829. 
My dear Michael, 

[ have been obliged to remove hither. Seven Oaks was too far 
from London for business, and I longed for change of air. 
For the last five months searcely three weeks’ work in me, and 
in consequence, my tale has flagged. Had it been God’s will 
to give me health, it would have been ready before now.” 

The volumes passed, as usual through Michael’s hands, and 
appeared iu July, 1829, and are not worthy the author f 
the Nowlans. One does not, however, wonder that the tales 
are below the standard of Banim’s reputation, when we recol- 
lect that they were put together hurriedly ; while sickness 
was a frequent visitant, while the working inental power was 
available only at frequent and desultory intervals, and while 
compulsive inactivity, and the inevitable heavy outlay conse- 
quent on illness, together with the constant change of resi- 
dence, in search of the health, that was not to return, were at 
tle same time causing a necessity for fands, and an incapacity 
to create them. 

After the completion of the work, Banim’s health became 
more feeble, and in change of air and scene lay his only hope 
of restoration. On the 20th of August, 1$29, he wrote thus, 
trom Black Heath, to Michael :— 


“My dear Michael, 

\ e shall beobliged to remove farther from you ; Iam ordered 
to the French coast—to a milder climate, and where constant 
baths can be had at a cheap rate—these I am advised to use 
ireely. LT must shift my place when there isa necessity, Any 
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where in pursuit of health, for without that precious blessing— 
I need not conclude the sentence.” 

This resolution of removing to France was forthwith carried 
out, and in the Sixth Part of John Banim’s Biography, the 
reader shall know the history of very bright and very gloomy 
days passed by Banim in his pursuit of Health, and all her 
“ rosy blessings”—blessings never found, yet ever longed for, 
even amidst pains and griefs, until at length even hope died, 
and then he was, like Schiller, “ Better and better, calmer and 
calmer.” 





Before closing this paper we desire to inform all our readers, 
who adimire the character and genius of John Bauin, that 
during the past quarter we visited the burial place of this 
noble-learted Lrishman, and that we with difficulty discovered 
itt He is buried in the grave-yard of the Roman Catholic 
Chapel of St. John, Kilkenny, where also are interred Dr. Burgo, 
the ecclesiastical historian and the Rev. Mr. O’Donnell, the 
Kather Connelé who gave the title to Baniim’s last novel. 

When Banim was dying he said to Michael—* [ have only 
one request now, lay me so that [ may be nearest to my 
mother—with my left side next her.” And so they buried 
him more than twelve years ago, and so for twelve years and 
some nonths he has lain without stone or monument to mark 
his grave. Thomas Hood died in 1845,—he has a public 
monument: Moir, Blackwood’s Delia, died in 1851,—he has 
a public monument. Have these examples of public gratitude 
no teaching for Irishmen ? is the only memorial of John Banim 
to be a busty quite unlike him, in the Tholsel of Kilkenny ?— 
must Michael Banim drag, from his own small funds, the money 
to purchase a tomb-stone for Joun Banrm’s Grave? We 
sincerely hope that such may not be the case, and, to avert it, 
we beg the aid of the Irish Newspaper Press, particularly of 
the Kilkenny, Carlow, Waterford, and Tipperary Journals. 
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l. Lectures and Addresses in aid of Popular Education. By 
‘The Right Honourable the Earl of Carlisle. J.ondon: 
Longman and Co. 1854. 

2. Sveeches on National Education, By The Right Honour- 
able Lord Brougham, in the House of Lords, July and 
August, 1854. London: Ridgway. 1854. 

8. Lectures on Education, delivered at the Royad Institution of 
Great Britain. London: Parker. 1895. 

4. Importance of Literature to Men of Business. Glasgow : 
Griffin & Son. 1854. 

5. Annual Report of the Committee of the Clonmel Mechanics’ 
Institute. Clonmel. 1855. 


_ In the paper appearing in the foregoing number of this 
Revrew, entitled “ Adult Education,” our readers will re- 
member that we endeavoured to show of what vast impor- 
tance properly organized Evening Schools would be to the 
laboring classes. We also showed, that in proportion to the 
importance of these schools, is the difficulty in establishing 
them and of securing to them a considerable attendance. This, 
we stated, is made manifest in Dublin by the very few schools of 
this characterat present iu operation. Having offered every sug- 
gestion in our power on the management of these schools, 
we have done our duty as far as it came within our pro- 
vince. We can only hope, that for the common interests of 
society, these, or some other suggestions calculated to promote 
the intelleetual and social improvement of the working classes 
may be adopted, for we should remember 





“The mind untaught 
Is a dark waste where fiends and tempests how! ; 
As Phoebus to the world, is knowledge to the soul.” 


Before entering on the immediate subject of the present 
paper, we would ask our readers to bear with as while we 
exanune the classes of adults and boys generally to be 
oan eMINS ne ueKening Schools. Our object in this, 

it these schools are sufficient in themselves 
to supply the kind of education sought for by the more ad- 
vauced members of the working classes ; for, if so, we cannot 
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see the utility of advocating the establishing of Mechanics’ 
Institutes, which may be considered Adult Schgols on a larger 
scale. 

Now by enquiring what class of pupils attends Public 
Evening Schools, and the course of education tanght in these 
schools, we shall find a large proportion consists of those, 
whose education has been sadly if not wholly neglected in youth, 
and who are, consequently, learning the mere rudiments of 
knowledge ; while a small, a very small proportion indeed, is 
engaged upon the higher branches. It is clear therefore that, 
under such circumstances, the course of education in these 
schools can be little more than elementary. 

Again, we also know that the Teacher’s time must be more 
or less engaged by the majority of his Pupils, and the majority 
in the present case consists of those pupils scarcely able to 
read and write. It is manifest then the minority is neglected, 
which. therefore quits the school, and be it remembered, this 
minority forms the intellectual portion of the school. ‘They 
see that they are neglected, they know that the Teacher of an 
Evening School cannot devote his time to a few and neglect 
the many. The consequence is, that advanced pupils are 
scarcely ever to be found attending Evening Schools, and no 
matter what their anxiety and solicitude may be to perfect 
themselves in knowledge, there is no opportunity afforded them 
to do so in these Institutes. It will appear here from what 
we have stated, that Evening Schools as they are at present 
conducted in Dublin, are not schools where those who have 
passed through our primary National Schools may pursue 
their studies, and in so doing acquire a knowledge of those 
subjects which their pursuits in life may require. The demand 
for a higher class of schools or institutes is increasing daily, 
and will continue to do so till it becomes irresistible. Further, 
it is our belief, that no matter how efficiently Evening Schools 
be conducted, they will not be attended by that class of adults 
whose object is to advance themselves above the mere working 
man. We may look on these schools as preparatory, and we 
have little doubt, if properly managed, would becume so many 
feeders to Mechanics’ Institutes of a hke class. When we write 
that these schools are merely preparatory, and the course taught 
in them purely elementary, we dv not assume that teachers in 
these schools possess only the literary acquirements uecessary 
to impart instruction in the rudiments of knowledge; how 
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ridiculous would it not be to teach Algebra or Astronomy to a 
pupil to whom Arithmetic and Geography are ouly known by 
name. ‘The advanced branches not being taught argues in 
no way against the qualifications of the Teachers ; as well might 
it be said thata man cannot speak French because he happens 
to speak English. ‘Those acquainted with Evening Schools 
and the ‘class of pupils attending must know that mere 
elementary instruction is all that can be expected to be 
given in them, since the teachings must always be adapted 
to the capacity of the pupil, yet by this class of instruction 
much good can be effected, among the poor creatures simple 
as it be, and could Evening Schools succeed in only doing 
this, there is no doubt that they would effect the object for 
which they were intende—to impart education to those 
who have been debarred its blessings in early youth. 

A large majority indeed of the working classes of our city 
consists of those either wholly illiterate, or those, as has been 
already hinted, whose education has been sadly neglected : 
but, from the very nature of things, this majority, 
we are happy to state, must necessarily continue to 
diminish, and institutes of a higher order will appear, and the 
working classes attain a more exalted rank in the social scale 
than they at present occupy. 

We have now shown the portion of the working 
classes attending Evening Schools, their capacity to 
receive instruction, and the course of instruction that 
must necessarily be taught im these schools. We have 
also endeavoured to prove that these schools cannot be sub- 
stituted for Mechanics’ Institutes. We would next direct the 
attention of our readers to the more advanced and intellectual 
class of the Working multitude, and we feel happy to be able to 
declare, that this class is by no means inconsiderable.—Lhis is 
the class that is debarred the means of pursuing their studies 
in the more advanced branches of knowledge, which are entered 
upon in our primary schools, and hence we find that some of 
the brightest and most promising of our youths when at school, 
allow their minds to slumber, and so wax into indifference 
until at Jast the bright future which lay before them is darkened 
and dispelled by their want of progress; they become reckless— 
the prospect of toil and sorrow takes the place of the happy 
manhood, which they have painted for themselves; want of mental 
occupation drives them to the ale-house, and thus they are early 
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made the victims of the many vices that beset the path of 
oung men at their first outset in life. 

For the future education of this class, Mechanics’ Institutes 
are required as we have already stated: no matter how 
efficiently an Evening School may be conducted, they will not 
attend, knowing as they do, that the course of instruction is 
merely elementary.—In fact, they would look upon a properly 
managed Mechanics’ Institute in the same light, as a youth in 
our private schools look upon a University.—The very fact of 
being a member of such an Institute, would have a mighty 
influence upon them, and especially if they know it is presided 
over by those free from sectarian bigotry, and whose only 
object is to raise their moral and intellectual character —We 
agree with the Rev. Dr. Hook, vicar of Leeds, who wisely 
says :— 


‘‘ In short, we want for the working classes institutions similar to 
those which the more opulent, when they quit school, find prepared 
for them in our Universities, It is astonishing how soon the mind 
runs to seed, and how quickly, when the waters cease to rise, the well 
becomes hard and dry. I make no doubt but that there are many 
who have felt mortification, as I have done, at finding, after the 
lapse of ten or fifteen years, how some of those children who were 
at one time the ornament of our schools, have, for want of continued 
mental cultivation, become as void of intelligence as their worst edu- 
cated associates. If it is worth while to give an education, it is 
worth while to take care that the education given is not thrown away. 
If it is our duty to instruct the children of the working classes, it is 
equally our duty to afford to adults the means of reaping the advan- 
tages of our past labour and youthful industry. The truth of this has 
been perceived, and attempts have been made to fill up the void 
of which the complaint is not unfrequent, but the attempt has not 
been made on a scale commensurate to the requirements of the case. 
Or ifthe institutions for adult education at present in existence, be 
sufficient in number and magnitude for the present wants of the 
people, the quality of the education provided is lamentably deficient, 
und the deficiency becomes daily more apparent as the quality of 
education in our primary schools under trained and certificated 
masters becomes more effective. To meet the requirements of the 
case the Mechanics’ Institutes were first in the field.—This honor 
they may claim, and it should willingly be assigned to them.” * 


To prove the correctness of what is just stated, let us take, 
for example, a boy who has graduated from class to class in any 
Public Sehool, say for instance the Model National School of 


Marlborough-street, till he has reached the highest class, and not 


st deine ~—+ (ee ste _ aed — 


* «* Meliora” Ist Series, p. 25. 
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only that, but has distinguished himself so much in that class 
as to merit an appointment as monitor. He continues to gra- 
duate in the rank of monitor, until he becomes Head Monitor 
or Head Pupil Teacher in the School. He is then recalled 
from school by his parents, apprenticed to some Mechanic, or 
placed in an office or counting-house. Such a boy desires to ad- 
vance himself in those branches that apply to the business in 
which he is now engaged. The spirit of emulation has not as yet 
passed away, his desire to distinguish himself among men is now 
his object, to give him an opportunity of doing so is a public 
duty. All we can do is to offer advantages, which if availed 
of will stimulate the mind to enquiry, and point out the sources 
of more minute and accurate knowledge. Let us do what we 
can to induce him to devote those hours that might be passed 
in indolence and folly, in attaining a Ingher end than the mere 
amusement of the passing hour. It has been said by a wise 
and good man, “It is our high and holy mission to serve 
mankind.” This we can best do by educating them, for, by 
the diffusion of knowledge,morality is secured, liberty protected, 
and the vices avoided which ignorance and idleness engender. 

Before we have done with the case we have now before us, 
we regret to write that frequently have we known many of 
the most intellectual and promising pupils of our schools, 
when they left to pursue the callings for which they were sever- 
ally destined, become the associate of companions whose minds 
were evil and designing, whose only pleasure was vice, whose 
haunts, when toil permitting, the public house or gin shop. 
Example had its eflect—the once promising and talented pupil 
became the prematurely old and dissipated man, What is 
here mentioned has but too frequently come under oar notice, 
and this it is that has induced us to take up the subject of 
Mechanics’ Institutes, feeling fully convinced that, to the want 
of such’ is mainly attributable many of the miseries of the 
working poor. For had we proper educational institutes 
awaiting the youths when their school instruction ends, and 
they begin to follow their various pursuits in life, doubtless 
many whose leisure hours are spent worthlessly, if not crimin- 
ally, would be found devoting tliese hours to mental culture 
and pursuing those studies congenial to their faculties. To those 
who,have not received an elementary education, their wants 
can, be supplied by Evening Schools; and for those poor 
persons should those schools be supported, and that too with 
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no meagre hand, if we desire to remove the thick veil of 
ignorance from the minds of our working men and enable 
them to appreciate that liberty which the uneducated can never 


fully value. 
We have described the class of pupils that will not 


attend Evening Schools, and in doing this, we have stated 
what appears to us the main cause of their absence. By 
what we have asserted, it cannot fail to strike the minds of a 
thinking public, that a great deficiency exists in the means that 
have, up to this, been adopted to educate the working poor of 
this country. And it must be acknowledged by those who really 
think on the subject, that the opening of Mechanics’ Institutes 
is the only way in which this defect can be remedied. But before 
we examine what the character of these institutions should 
be, and how they should be conducted, it may be well to 
anticipate, the question that we regret so often to hear asked 
by men whom we should suppose would espouse and 
advocate the cause of the education of the Working Classes ; 
the question we allude to is, What use is it for the Working 
Man to trouble himself about education, more than to know 
how to read and write ?””? This question has been often put, 
but let us ask by whom. Is it not by those whose ideas and 
faculties of mind extend to the mere ability to add up a 
column of Pounds, Shillings and Pence? whose minds from 
morning till night are engrossed with the mercenary thought 
of wealth, who make riches their god, and to accumulate them, 
will, through their thirst of cupidity and love of gain, exact 
the sweat of the poor man’s brow with the same eagerness and 
anxiety as the astute and mercenary Jew will sweat the golden 
com to satiate his thirst for the precious metals. Again we 
hear the same question put by those whose position in society 
should assure us that they would aid and abet in every way to 
promote the culture of the mind among the laboring poor,— 
but such,we regret to write, is not the case; they become jealous 
that those whom they call plebeians should advance themselves, 
lest in a few years, by perseverance and mental enterprize, they 
aspire to, and attain a position for which their own qualification, 
render them unfit. Doctor Whately, in alluding to this class, 
thus writes—‘‘ Some, again, there are, of the higher classes (in 
birth and station,) who are jealous of the classes below them 
treading on their heels, by becoming their equals, or superiors 
in the literature and science, of which they themselves, perhaps, 
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ssess no great share. This, again, is a feeling which no one js 
very likely to avow. They persuade, as far as they can, both others 
and themselves, that what they dread is the unwise, ill-regulated, 
and indiscriminate diffusion of knowledge.”—Knowing the 
feelings of the two classes we should rejoice to think that their 
influence on society is weak.—W ereit otherwise, how vain would 
it be for the son of the plebeian to devote his energies for 
years, perhaps scantily fed and thinly clothed, peg ah 
his studies within the peasant’s cot, or the walls of some 
miserable abode in one of our back and secluded streets. 

We would wish to ask those who fear or deprecate the 
diffusion of knowledge among the poor, is it by keeping 
them in darkness and ignorance that they can best secure 
the happiness of a people, or the prosperity of a nation? Is 
it not by doing so superstition and bigotry are engendered, 
the spirit of anarchy and rebellion fostered, and religious 
hostility between man and man encouraged? If their object 
be, as we fear it is, to make the poor the instruments of the 
rich, to be used by them for whatever purpose they may 
think proper, we can understand their not considering the 
education of the poor necessary or advisable. But what a 
wretched contrast do they form, when compared with such a 
man as Thomas Wyse, who, showing the necessity for educating 
the poor thas writes—“ Under the most favourable circum- 
stances, the superior whether clergyman or proprietor, can do 
little with a still brutal and sluggish population. Ile must 
begin like Oberlin with first de-brutalizing them; he 
must awaken the soul before he can make use of it, be must 
first teach and then civilize. ‘This is true in a greater 
or less degree, whether we have to deal with Indian or 
Kuropean. It is an indispensable condition of improvement. 
Education thus becomes not merely a benefit to all, but an 
object to all of the first necessity.” The wisdom and justice 
of this statement need no comment. Every friend of Kdu- 
cation must fully agree with Mr. Wyse on this point; we 
may justly rank Mr. Wyse among the champions of Popular 
Edueation of whom England can proudly boast. As the 
current of public opinion in favor of this noble project flows 
ou, it is swelled day after day, by the opinions of those who 
were most adverse to the education of the poor. But we 
should take care, lest those who come over do more to oppose 
than to advocate its cause. We cannot be too vigilant on 
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this point, for, says Archbishop Whately—“ I know for a 
fact, that there are some persons, who deprecate the diffusion 
of knowledge; but yet they will give in to it, and profess 
to favour it, merely because they find that they must swim 
with the stream, because they cannot oppose it. I am con- 
tinually meeting with persons who are for embarking in the 
vessel of education, in order that they may be able to retard 
its course. They are deprecators, above all things, of too great 
a diffusion of knowledge—too much education for the people— 
too much knowledge for their station in life, which they say, 
is likely to puff them up.” 

These are the persons we are to guard against, and, we 
regret to write, they form no inconsiderable a class in point of 
number. But as we have already intimated, their influence 
and power are such that no danger is to be apprehended 
from them ; their opponents are too powerful, the public mind 
has become too enlightened, the love of knowldge has taken 
too deep a root, even among the poorer classes, to submit to 
what they showéd when literature was the privilege of a 
cloistered few. No, for the plebeian now sees that he lives 
in an age when his education can compensate for the meanness 
of his birth, and his industry for his fortune. This is well 
engrafted upon the minds of the poorer classes, and its effect 
is manifesting itself day afler day among them. They 
have learned to despise those who would shut them out from 
the temples of knowledge, and prevent its diffusion among 
the poor. The State has, more or less, provided education for 
them, and in doing so, it has only done its duty, but as 
this duty might no doubt be neglected, we are to look upon 
it in the light of a favor and feel grateful. It is a wise 
provision, for by it we are enabled to see with Sir David 
Brewster that— 

“ There are men who denounce railways and steam boats, 
and even the cheap intercourse of minds, and who would 
willingly doom to penury, or even to gradual. annihilation, 
the industrious millions whose title to existence is as good as 
their own. ‘These men would cheerfully step back a few 
centuries to feed on the flesh and clothe in the skins of the 
beasts of prey, and perchance to offer up their meats to idols, 
not less respectable than the mammon which they worship.” 
_ Whatever may be the objections urged against the Educa. 
tion of the Working Classes, the bounds to which anti- 
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educationists would limit it, or the restrictions which they would 
impose upon it, we will not now pause to consider. However 
we would remind them that, “The man who does not look 
up is sure to look down,” —this is a short but a very true and 
pithy saying, and one which, if duly considered, could not 
fail toexercise a vast influence on the minds of those prejudiced 
against Popular Education. ‘To afford every advantage to the 
working portion of the community, to improve their moral and 
intellectual character, is a public daty, and one that should call 
forth the interference of the State. Only by educatingthe labor. 
ing multitudes can we safely get them to ‘ look up,” and this 
spirit once engendered and coupled with industry and per- 
severance, must necessarily tend to elevate them in no incon- 
siderable degree. ‘ Look up,” we would therefore say 
to the poorest of our fellow creatures, for by doing so you can 
only hope to reach that ever-to-be-desired goal—independance: 
on the other hand, “ look down,’ and the pauper’s home, 
or felon’s cell, will be the reward awaiting you at life's 
decline. Every day brings about facts that clearly prove 
the correctness of both statements; we see the industri- 
ous and persevering soar above their class, while the indolent 
and improvident become the victims of poverty and crime. 
Education is the best antidote for these miseries, especially for 
the latter. Those most competent to judge of the matter 
believe this to be the case. “ Where crime was in abeyance,” 
speaks Lord Campbell, “ good education existed.”* Again, 
Archbishop Whately, in his address delivered to the members 
of the Manchester Atheneum says—“ Men are liable to be 
deceived and misled, but it is in darkness more than in light ; 
in twilight more than in fullin sun, that error is liable to be 
mistaken for truth.” 

While fully concurring with such high authorities 
in their statements on this point, let us hope that some- 
thing may be done to raise the social character of our toil- 
ing poor. And as we consider that this can best be accomplished 
hy the opening of an Educational Institute adequate to their 
wants, the great necessity for such an institute in Dublin is 
obvious. The opening of it would be an invaluable boon to 
the numbers of the working community of our city: that it 
would be so if properly organized and conducted is a fact too 
palpable to need demonstration. Why should we fold our 
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* Speech on National Education, House of Lords, July, 1854. 
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arms and look on the mechanics and artizans of our cities 
and large towns, still in ignorance and made the instruments 
of wily politicians, without aiding them to dispel the dark 
cloud, enabling them to see into and repair the evils of 
neglected early training. 

It must have been obvious long since, to those acquainted 
with the character of the working classes of Dublin, that a 
proper educational institute, that is an institute having for its 
objects the intellectual improvement of the working man, is 
not only desirable but indispensable, if we wish to ameliorate 
his moral and social condition. “To a thinking man,” writes 
the Rev. Mr. Beames, “ the condition of the working classes is 
asubject not merely of interest, but alarm. It has been shown 
that the proportion of criminals to the honest and industrial 
classes is increasing ; that though our laws are infinitely 
milder than they were, even thirty years ago, the number of 
convictions is larger.”* In our opinion the education of the 
working classes is a subject well deserving the attention of 
the State. In England ample provision is made for it. In 
Ireland none. In the former it occupies the attention of the 
noblest of her peers, the ablest of her statesmen, the most 
learned of her judges, the most scientific of her philosophers. 
But in Ireland it has few active advocates. These classes 
have been styled “the pith and marrow” of the people, by a true 
friend of Mechanics’ Institutes, the Earl of Carlisle, whose 
anxiety and solicitude for the improvement of the working man’s 
condition never tires. ‘ Let,” speaks the noble Harl in his 
address at Huddersfield College, 1843, “education be provided 
for the heirs of poverty and the children of toil, as a relaxation 
from the weary hours of labour; let it be provided for them 
as a solid and sustaining nurture for the intellectual, the moral 
and the spiritual cravings of nature. And let me give this 
parting exhortation to you, that within the whole range of your 
several spheres, according to the best of your abilities, you 
should promote the united cause of a free conscience and 
universal education.” 

Such an exhortation, and coming from such a source, 
should stimulate the professed friends of Popular Education im 
this country, to follow the example of the noble carl, and in- 
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duce them, as far as in them lies, to provide for the educa- 
tional wants of the poor Irish apprentice andof the neglected ar- 
tizan. Were we duly to consider the evils arising from igno. 
rance or want of education, and contemplate the miseries it 
entails, we surely would not have remained so long indifferent 
to the social condition of the working poor. Did we afford 
to the Irish artizan advantages similar to those offered liim in 
the sister country, many an avenue to poverty would 
have been closed, many an ill-fated marriage would have been 
preventes d, and instead of feeding work- houses, and prisons 
with poverty-s stricken and formaken offspring, we would be pro- 
viding fur the premature and thoughtless father means of men- 
tal culture and enlightenment, which would, i in a more auspicious 
period of life, cnable him to aequire for himself and his little 
ones, a cheerful | home restead, secure from the blighting blast of 
poverty. Whatever may be the divisions of opinion regarding 
the CAUSE OF CaLISeS s of early marriages, we hold that ignorance 
is the main and most powerful. Is it not among those who 
are been debarred the blessings of education in youth, or those 
whose after education has been neglected, that the majority of 


inhappy marriages take place; marriages, in whose train follow 
mise ry, discord, and bi too often abandonment of either pa- 
rent, We imerely allude here to early and improvident mar: 
rlages, as one of the manv evils arising from the neglect of the 
after education of the we king classes s, or in other words, indif- 


erence to } nprove the cond itionin which th ey have been placed by 
Providence. As long then as we continue unheedful of, and indif- 

ferent to what may be justly entitled the right of every working 
man, no matter however poor or insignificant he may be, so 
long may we expect to have au increasing demand for work- 
house and pri on accommodation. And we would further add, 
thal by debarring the working portion of the community the 
means which properly ranaged Mechanics’ Institutes would 
afford, we are indirectly aiding to encourage rather than to 
fone the spirit of religious hostility still existing among its 
already forme I victims. Bigotry is fast disappearing from among 

the mostenlightened ¢ lassesof ireland, and wethank heaven that 
itisso; but leé it noi be understood, that among the lower and 
uneduc: cated portion itis on the decline. No, the bitterest spirit 
of bigotry isstill existingai nong the poorer of our fellow country- 
men; a bi. rotry that could only i issue from a darkened and un- 


enlightene: d mind, and we fear things must remain in this sad 
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state if some effectual means be not adopted to bring the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic artizan to a greater, and 
more friendly intercourse with each other. Any man ac- 
quainted with the character of the working poor of Ireland, 
must see the necessity for this ; and we would state that any pro- 
fessed friend of Ireland, having a true wish to regenerate her, 
must direct his attention to, and urge the necessity and justice 
of, educating and enlightening this important body. It has 
been truly said, “that half our animosities arise from ignorance 
of each other;” and there can be no doubt that the other half 
is, ina great measure, attributable to the want of proper educa- 
tion. From ignorance proceeds that spirit of faction and re- 
ligious hostility among the poorer classes, which has ever been 
the greatest obstacle to their social and moral improvement. 
“What years of distrust and dissension, how many genera- 
tions of misery and crime has it sent forth from its prolific 
womb. We have seen these things, but have seen them 
very late. We have attacked the consequence, but the causes 
are not yet extinguished.”* To contribute our aid in remov- 
ing this cause is now the object of our serious consideration. 
We therefore propose the opening of Mechanics’ Institutes 
throughout the country, where the necessity for doing so can be 
shown, clearly and satisfactorily. 

In Dublin, the want of a proper Mechanics’ Institute has 
been sadly felt by the working classes, and educationists 
of every party will admit its need. Perhaps in Europe, 
there is not a city where the after education of the artizans 
is more neglected. We could, not point out one institute 
in Dublin affording to the poor mechanic opportunities 
of acquiring the knowledge suited to lis taste, or con- 
genial to his faculties. In fact, the education of the parent is 
a thing seldom ornever spoken of. The laboring multitudes 
of this city seem too insignificant/ De to engage the 
attention of the educationists of the e@untry, or if they do, 
there are none philanthropic enough to come forward to advo- 
cate the cause of their instruction. It isa vast w6rk no doubt, 
but it is of vaster importance, vaster than we might at first 
imagine. Educate the parent, and he will be earnest for the 
education of his children ; offer advantages of continued educa- 
tion to the children now attending our Public Schools, and 
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when they become parents themselves, they will be anxious that 
their children shall experience the same abiding fruits. What 
have we done in Dublin up to this for the education of her 
poorer citizens; we have given them opportunities, doubtless, 
to have their children instructed in the elementary branches of 
knowledge for a few years, but after they have left the 
“friendly shelter” of our schools, their education ceases to be 
worthy of our notice, or sufficiently important to engage our 
attention. 


‘«‘ The teacher thinks his duty done the moment the pupil quits the 
school. Ilis duty is done, but not that of the pupil. The education 
must be continued. Inthe upper classes of society this is not diffi- 
cult. Daily oceasions, long leisure, abundant means, provide in most 
instances for its prosecution. The middle and lower orders are less 
fortunate. The active and stern interests of life press upon them. 
Physical wants usurp their own being—intellectual pursuits are over- 


powered—mere culture is forgotten. 
e ~ 1 * * « * e 


This after education, if so it may be called, is in general neglected, 
or when applied, it is generally on so limited and local a scale, that 
its influence is scarcely perceptible. But it is essential. A building 
does not consisi in foundation. If elementary education be justly 
an object of national solicitude, so also are the means by which this 


elementary education may be given, through every successive period 
1% 


of lifo, its full value and « ficacy. 

We have allowed the ininds of many pupils of our National 
Schools to sicep, never it would seem to waken. We have 
done worse, we have not held out any inducement to counter- 
act that of the public house or political assembly, Our school 
doors were closed against him when the toil of the day was 


+ 


over, though he was still willing to prosecute those studies 
upon which he had already entered, while attending our 
national and other public schools. The leisure hours should be 
employed, and in the majority of cases how were they devoted ? 
We speak from conviction when we assert that they were 
devoted to anything but advantage to himself or to mankind. 
We have seen many who were justly considered the most 
promising pupils when at school, become degraded members 
of society, bearing the brand of the drunkard and vagabond— 
being contaminated by those who considered themselves their 
equal as regards social position, and would laugh them to 








* Wyse on “ Education Reform,” vol. I., p. 289, 
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scorn were they to manifest an intention or a desire to soar 
above their class. 

Our experience of the character of tradesmen of the old 
school, who boast of still pursuing the craft of their fathers 
and grandfathers, justifies us in offering these opimons. 
These men view with no very inendly feeling those of their 
class who attempt to rise above the position of their parents. 
The young aspiring mechanic is an object of envy to those 
who are either too indolent or too ee to make one step 
in improving their condition, beyond putting in, as they say 
themselves, an eavtra quarter day of animal labor. The char- 
acter of the working classes cannot be arrived at by mere 
cursory observations, we must have intercourse with them, we 
must hear their opinions from their own lips on matters that 
concern them or bear upon their interests. Still further, 
we must not deem it beneath us to hold friendiy inter- 
course with them, and now and then to coneur with them, in 
their opinions on many points where neither integrity nor 
truth is compromised. ‘There is more sincerity an more 
unsophisticated honesty in one warm shake-liands of an honest 
and “ hard-handed’”? mechanic, than in a thousand of those 
patronizing ones which we so frequently see given by those in 
high station to the man of intrinsic worth. How frequently 
do we see even the teachers, whose duty it is to cneourage a 
desire of education among the working classes, pass by and 
consider their most industrious and intellectual pupils beneath 
them. Feeling that we are in some measure competent to 
judge on this point, we would state, that unless those teachers 
descend from their imaginary high position (and this they 
can do and be really greater men and more useful members of 
society) ,and become more acquainted with the condition and chia- 
racters of the toiling poor, any attempt of theirs to educate pa- 
rents or grown adults would be absurd. We donot think the term 
absurd tec strong, for we are led by long experience and 
conviction to give an opinion upon ‘matters respecting the 
condition and sal character of this class of the community. 
In Dublin, at least, our experience of the intellectu: ul and 
social condition of the operative classes, is in some degree cone 
siderable. Many of the married members of this hody can 
never be educated, no matter what means may be devised to 
diffuse knowledge among them. We must, therefore, be at 
rest. about these, and do all that we can to prevent 
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another such generation appearing among us. In England 
every means is taken to effect this, while in Ireland it forms 
but asecondary consideration. It is true, as we have already 
stated, much has been done and is doing for juvenile education, 
but why not provide liberally for adult education also? Should 
we not regret that in such a city as Dublin not one Public 
Educational Institute exists, affording advantages to the young 
apprentice or grown adult adequate to their wants. “ Perhaps,” 
writes Mann, “the most extravagant expenditure of funds 
and efforts in erecting, and supporting, and improving elemen- 
tary schools, would have but small effect in lengthening 
school attendance, in comparison with that which would result 
from half the labour and expense applied to bring within the 
reach of those emerging from the school, the means of culti- 
vating as a pleasure intellectual occupations, which in school 
they followed as a task.” We admit that there are many 
practical difficulties in the way of the satisfactory success of 
adult education, but we also insist that these difficulties can 
be surmounted ; and farther we would assert, that not only can 
these difficulties be overcome, bnt most satisfactory results 
produced if proper and judicious means be employed. We 
again repeat what we have already stated, that little, very little 
indeed, has been done in the department of adult or continuous 
education as far as Lreland is concerned. ‘The obstacles to it 
are few, the advantages to be derived from it are many, and 
the necessity for it too evident to need demonstration. Appre- 
hension seems to have been felt by many educationists, not as 
to the necessity or importance of the education of the laboring 
classes of Dublin, but as to the impossibility of getting these 
classes to attend, no matter what might be the opportunities 
aiforded therm for intellectual improvement. 

Well, every great undertaking is attended with proportional 
difliculuies, and we will agree with those entertaining the ap- 
prehension on this point so far as to admit, that we have many 
obstacles to surmount before we can succeed in bringing about 
results that would compensate for the trouble and amount of 
money that must be expended in the task. But, on the other 
hand, we hold the education of the working poor to be a mat- 
ter of sufficient importance to induce us to make a trial; and 
knowing well that the thing is practicable and only requires 
enterprise, energy, and a well organized system to remove the 
obstacles in the way, we urge the untertaking, and in doing 
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so we feel we are discharging a just debt which we owe to the 
industrious aud well-disposed classes of Ireland. ‘The present 
state of the society in Dublin, composed of these classes, is 
favorable and auspicious ; the tendency to seek for knowledge 
suitable to their occupations or callings in life is every day 
increasing, and we declare, no matter how confined they may be 
by the duties of such, still they exhibit a desire of devoting the 
little leisure at their disposal to the acquisition of that know- 
ledge which they believe will make them more respectable and 
more happy. Opportunities for the acquirement ef such 
knowledge they should have, and from no matter what source 
the support of organized and judiciously managed institutes 
should come, we hold it to be a duty incumbent upon us to 
provide them. We should provide for the moral as well as the 
physical stamina of their existence, as only by doing so we can 
surely enable them to hold command— 


‘¢O’er the mind’s sea in calm and storm, 
O’er the heart’s sunshine and its showers, 
O’er Passion’s moments, bright and warm, 
O’er Reason’s dark cold hours.” 


The necessity of providing continuous education for these 
young persons, who may have already received au elementary 
education in our public schools, we have endeavoured to show, 
and we have also attempted to point out the toportance of 
providing for the education of adults, or parents, if you will, In 
doing this we have not omitted to mention that many obstacles are 
tobe first surmounted, ere we can besatisfied with the resulis of our 
labor, or produce among these classes a proper estimate of (he value 
of education. The axe must be laid to the root. Years raust roll 
on, labor, zeal, and energy must be exercised, disappointuicnis 
must serve only to increase the labor, and invigorate those 
employed in the undertaking, liberal means must be devoted and 
the labourer be paid his hire, ere the working classes ot ireland 
can be brought to think that the improvement of their moral 
and social condition is an object of solicitude or consideration 
to those whom Providence has destined to be their governors 
“Therefore it is,” speaks Lord Brougham “thatthe importance is 
incalculable, of improving the minds of the parents themselves 
by the promotion of adult education.”* As already intimated, 
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evening schools can be made to supply the wants of a consider- 
able portion of the industrious classes, whose education has been 
almost ifnot entirely neglected. But there are still required 
institutes on a broader basis, for the more intellectual members 
of this body, affording createradvantages than could be expect- 
ed from the schools where elementary instruction only 
is given. What we urge and strongly recommend, in the 
Irish Metropolis especially, is an institute having for its object 
the continuance of that education, of which the foundation las 
been already laid in our primary schools, and at the same time 
aflording an opportunity to the uneducated but well disposed 
adult, to commence the task which should have been learned in 
youth. We want an institute purely educational, thoroughly 
liberal and truly national. This is the class of Mechanies’ 
Institutes which Ireland needs and this class only will con- 
tribute to her advancement. 

The Irish have at all times manifested a tact for Polemics, 
nor has this taste undergone any diminution among the opera- 
ative classes of the present day. Whily politicians continue 
still to encourage and keep among them this, what we might 
term, national epidemic. Much no doubt must be done to 
abate their propensity to political and religions discussions. 
We do not look to stem the torrent of these discussions 
where such discussions are necessary, we know that controversy 
leads to the developement of truth in all matters. Yet when 
we see the classes among whom those discussions are carried 
on, and conscious of the unhappy feeling they engender in the 
hearts of those classes, we feel it but just to employ every 
means that would tend to prevent them, and contribute to make 
every man, no matter what his creed or sect, live in harmony 
and concord with his fellow man. 

Let us then endeavour to dothis—let us have mixed education 
for the adult’as well as for the junior. Let the shepherds feed the 
sheep as well as the lambs, in a word, let the doors of knowledge 
be thrown open to the poor artizans of our country of every class, 
of every persuasion.—To do this, we must have Mechanics’ 
Institutes conducted on principles free from sectarian spuit 
an party tendeney. We have Model National Schools, why 
not a Model National Mechanics’ Institute ? We see, and hear 
of, the success of the former wherever they have been estab- 
lished ; we are conscious of the great good they are effecting, 
but we deplore that means are not taken to make this good 
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more lasting. The absence, indeed the almost total absence, 
of the means of continuous education, renders the National 
System in Ireland incapable of conferring advantages it other- 
wise could extend. ‘Tlie importance of adult education is beyond 
all doubt,—its necessity unquestionable. The most enlightened 
give it their attention, aid in its formation, and come forward to 
advocate its cause. Among the resolutions laid before the 
House of Lords in July, 1854, by Lord Brougham, when 
speaking on national education, is the following :— 


«‘ That theindifference which has been found amongst the parents in 
many places to obtain education for their children, and a reluctance 
to forego the advantage of their labour, by withdrawing them from 
school, is mainly owing to the ignorance of the parents, and this can 
be best removed by the encouragement of a taste for reading, by the 
establishment of Mechanics’ Institutes, Apprentices’ Libraries, and 
Reading Rooms, and by the abolition of all taxes upon knowledge.” 


Again, the Earl of Carlisle, showing the necessity for con- 
tinuous education, when referring to those who have just 
left off attending our daily schools to follow their various 


vocations in life, declares, — 


“Often, it seems to me, when we see or are brought into contact 
with any number of young persons, be it the work people in a large 
factory or the scholars in a large school, or any other assemblage of 
our fellow beings, about to enter on the great theatre of human life, 
and there to play their respective parts, we find ourselves disposed 
to pass beyond the present hour and the petty interests which may 
immediately engross us, to go out from ourselves, and enter into 
communication as it were with the quick-coming fortunes of our 
species. We cannot help travelling in thought over the parts that 
these before us may have to play on that swelling scene. bo we see 
in them the persevering agents of all our manifold and wondrous 
British industry. The skilful inventors of new instruments and 
methods—the vigorous colonizers of climes stretching under other 
unfamiliar stars—or else the leaders in unseemly brawls and bois- 
terous revelries, the dark perpetrators of crime, the tenants of the 
felon’s cell, the candidates for the hangman’s gallows? They may 
now be at the very turning point from which to take one of these 
diverging paths. My attention has of late happened to be much 
occupied with the poet Gray, andthe words of his most beautiful 
stanzas come almost unbidden to my lips, but it can be said with 
nearly more truth of any such assemblage of human beings left 
wholly uucared for and untended, than of any departed tenants of a 
village church-yard,— 


‘Perchance in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire, 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre.’ 
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And what is the obvious moral from these well known lines? What but 
this,—that give the requisite opportunity, give the sufficient develope- 
ment,and then you may have at least the chance of detecting, unbury- 
ing, these latent powers and hidden excellencies, of bringing them to 
the light of day, of calling them into real and beneficial exercise,”* 


In our views on adult as well as continuous education, 
our readers will perceive that we are fully supported by 
not only the noblemen just mentioned, but by other educa. 
tionists of equally high authority. Having proved the necessity 
of Mechanics’ Institutes, we shall now proceed to offer a few 
suggestions on the manner in which they should be conducted 
in order to render them as much as possible adequate to the 
wants of the laboring and well disposed classes. By these 
classes we mean all whose occupation prevents their attending 
to education by day, and who are anxious to devote their leisure 
hours each evening to its acquirements, 

In the first place, we hold the Institute should be 
educational in every point of view, and no person 
should be eligible thereto unless he become a member of one 
or the other of the classes opened in the Institute. This will 
show that his object is mental culture, and not the mere 
massing away of an idle hour on the stairs and lobbies of the 
building. Secondly, no person should be admitted who is 
not living by weekly wages ; of course apprentices in every case 
should form an exception, but in no instance should employers 
be admitted unless as visitors. This suggestion may appear 
strange, but experience justifies us in urging it. It is evident, 
employers would be above receiving instruction in the same 
classes as those in which the poor adult or apprentice would 
be found. And even were they disposed to devote their 
leisure hours to the pursuit of knowledge, there are many 
other places affording the advantages of doing so. Again, we 
hold that employers should not be permitted to form a 
committee or board, to govern the Institute, nor would we 
have members of the working classes to do so either. In 
many parts of England we believe the management of 
Mechanics’ Institutes, and Public Reading Rooms, is left in 
the hands of the working man. Now we would be glad that 

this could be done in Ireland, but in our Opinion it 1s so 


ee 
— 





* ** Meliora” ii. pages 3 & 4. 
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impracticable that any effort made to effect it would be in vain, 
To have a Mechanics’ Institute succeed in Ireland, men of 
influence and high position must take the reins of its govern- 
ment. The Irish deserve high patronage, and once procured 
they do all they can to merit its continuance. In iact we 
should set apart a Mechanics’ Institute as much as possible 
for the Working Classes, aud we believe, this can best be done 
by excluding all parties who do not live by weekly wages, 
and who are not known to be working men or apprentices. 
This will clearly show to the laboring hands that the 
institute is for their benefit only, which we have no doubt 
would be most powerful in inducing them to attend. 

We would also urge that weekly payments should be adopted ; 
our reason for this is,—to the working man or poor ap- 
prentice a few shillings are not at all times available, 
while a few pence out of their weckly earnings may be con- 
venient at any period. By shewing the operative classes that 
you are consulting their interests you can best reckon upon 
their attendance to the Institute. Again, we would suggest that 
to the senior classes the respect that men should always have 
more than boys, should be given; and this will attract in a great 
measure the attendance of those more advanced in years. In 
no case, if it can be possibly avoided, should boys be allowed 
to intermix with adults while receiving instruction, for the lat- 
ter always manifest the greatest unwillingness to assemble with 
the former in class teaching. In fact, this has been, and 
must continue to be a very great obstacle in the way of adult 
education.—We would therefore recommend separate apart- 
ments, or class or school-rooms, setting one aside for adults, 
and another for the more junior pupils, and it would perhaps 
be found advisable to name different times to admit and dismiss 
the classes. Indeed such an arrangement scems to us very 
judicious and one which if carried into effect would be attended 
with satisfactory resulis In each Mechanics’ Institute 
there should be one spacious and well ventilated room which 
would answer for a lecture hall or for any other purpose con- 
nected with the institute,and in no instance should it be devoted 
to meclings on any matter not bearing upon the business of 
the Institute. 

_We have stated, in a preceding part of this paper, that we 
did not advocate or desire to sec opened Institutes solely Pro- 
testant or solely Roman Catholic. Nor do we want Institutes 
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where party politics and religious differences will interfere with 
their internal management.—No, what we want to see estab. 
lished in Dublin, and throughout the country, are, Mechanics’ 
Institutes having for their object theimprovement of the minds of 
our fellow creatures, and the elevation of their morad and social 
character. To effect these grand and laudable objects, all must 
agree that politics, and every thing bordering on religious hosti- 
lity, must not only be not tolerated but totally excluded. These 
have ever proved the bane of every institution not only in 
Ireland but throughout the world. In England the most 
learned and the most philanthropic do all in their power to 
prevent their introduction into any educational Institute es- 
tablished to elevate the character of the operative classes 
of their country. Mr. Disraeli in his address to the 
members of the Manchester Athenaum, in October, 1844, 
attributes the decline of that model institute which but a 
short time previous was, to use his own words, “in the last 
stage of its fortune,” to the sectarian feeling that pervaded 
its management. We give the follcwing extract from the 
address of the Honorable Gentleman, who no matter how 
people may differ from him on other points, all must 
acknowledge to be a most zealous advocate for the 
diffusion of knowledge, even among the poorest of his fellow 
creatures :-— 

“1 would say in the first place, without imputing the slightest 
fault to the originators of this institution, wishing to be most dis- 
tinctly understood as not only not imputing any fault to them, but 
most decidedly being of opinion that the fault does not lie at their 
door ; still, I cannot shut my eyes to the fact, that, in the origin of 
this institution, by circumstances not foreseen, and which certainly 
were not intended, a party, a limited and a sectarian feeling in some 
degree pervaded its management, * * * * ‘There are some 
amongst us now, I know, who believe that the period has arrived 
when a great effort must he made to emancipate this country from 
the degrading thraldom of faction—to terminate, if possible, that 
sectarian and limited view, in which all human conduct is examined, 
observed and criticised—to put an end to that exclusiveness, which, 
in its peculiar sphere, is equally deleterious as that aristocratical 
exclusiveness of manners which has produced so much evil ; and, as 
far as I can offer an opinion, these views have met with sympathy 
from every part of the country.” 

In the exclusion of Party politics, and sectarian principles 
from every Educational Institute, we are fully supported by 
the most learned, and the most wise, but to exclude them from 
an institute attended by the industrious classes needs, no doubt, 
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a wise and firm system of management. If every exertion 
were not made to suppress party spirit and factious feeling, 
instead of advocating the establishment of Mechanics’ 
Institutes in the country, we consider we would be much 
wanting in our duty were we not to give them our most 
strenuous opposition. Ireland has suffered enough already 
from party feelings, and party intolerance—she is more than 
sufficiently pauperized now. Some effort should be made to 
remove the cause before we can expect the effect to cease; we 
must make the working classes understand the difference 
between their true and false interests, between their apparent 
and real friends. But to do this we must wean them from 
their old habits, gradually but effectively; we must point out 
to the son of toil, nobler and loftier occupation for his leisure 
hours than seeking after information that tends only to foster 
within his breast, feelings of political hatred and religious 
animosity towards his fellow men. In fact, unless every 
caution be taken and the greatest vigilance exercised to 
prevent political and religious discussions taking place within 
the walls of the Institution, and further, the exclusion from 
among those to whose hands its management would be com- 
mitted, any person or persons evincing the least desire to 
advocate party feeling, the decline and certain fall of the 
Institute will soon become manifest. Should we ever see 
established for the working class of Dublin and other towns 
in Ireland, Mechanics’ Institutes such as those whose opening 
Wwe now advocate, we would say to tiem, in the words of 
Professor Nicholl,— 

“ Mix not up your Society, directly or indirectly, with the church 
or religious politics of a candidate for a seatin your directions, do 
not ask of yourselves even to which of our various sects or churches 
he belongs ; if you do, I prophesy for you, without the slightest mis- 
givings, that this Institution will have no protracted existence. There 
must be no paltering or only half sincerity on this point. It is easy 
to see that the church with which a man worships ought never to be 


a reason for holding him unfit to sit at the council of a Society like 
yours, but neither ought it to be a reason why he should be there.” 


It is unnecessary to dwell any longer on the importance of 
having Mechanics’ Institutes non-sectarian, and free from any 
party polities. We now take leave of the matter in the confi- 
dent expectation that this indispensable part of the management 
of the Lustitutions, the great necessity for which we are endea- 
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vouring to prove, will be fully and effectively carried out by 
those in whom the power to accomplish it may be vested. If 
this be done thereis very little to fear for the success of Mechanics’ 
Institutes, as they will then and then only assume the character 
of establishments having for their common character—the 
literary and scieatific education of the working people. But 
to effect this object, first class instruction must be placed within 
their reach, and first class teachers must be had to impart it. 

On the subjects that seem to us best calculated to meet the 
wants of the thinking part of the industrious classes in Dublin, 
and the large towns in Ireland, we would here offer a few obser- 
vations—The instruction given in Mechanics’ Institutes needs 
to be of a more advanced character than that given in an 
Evening School. The very nature of things requires this, as 
has been already proved ina preceding part of this paper. 
Indeed, if it could be done, we would be in favor of having 
the class of instruction in the former such as would be required 
by pupils on their leaving the latter. ‘his, perhaps, would 
not be doing justice to all parties, nor might it be prudent to 
introduce such an arrangement, 

For instance, were an adult to present himself for admission 
to a Mechanics’ Institute, he would feel it very humiliating 
if he were told that he should first graduate in an evening 
school, as he did not possess the necessary qualilicatious for a 
member. Now we believe this plan would never work, and 
therefore we urge the establishment of institutions that will 
afford an opportunity to the poor adult to learn to read, and 
at the same time afford advantages to the more advanced 
members of prosecuting their studies in those branches of 
knowledge, which they may have already entered upon. It 1s 
clear, then, elementary instruction must be afforded in such on 
institute, and also the courses of instruction of a much higher 
character must be taught. For the purpose of giving effect to 
these arrangements, it will be necessary to have the advanced 
members as much as possible apart from those learning the 
rudiments of knowledge, and though we strongly recommend 
an elementary evening school to be attached to every Mechanics’ 
Institute, in no case we think should anv pupil under sixteen 
years of age be admitted to either. 7 

The course of instruction taught in Mechanics’ Institutes 
should more or less depend upon the class of members atiend- 
img: for we hold, unless the capacity of the pupil be 
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carefully considered, the exertion of the teacher, or the 
importance of the subject, will fail to produce the desired effect. 
Again, if we do not give the mechanic or artizan the know- 
ledge that he himself says is most requisite for him, and best 
calculated to lead to the greater development of his craft, he 
will not attend. From our experience of those of the citizens 
of Dublin living by weekly wages, we are induced to recom- 
mend the following courses to be taught in a Mechanics’ 
lnstitute :— 

1st. Course. English Grammar, English Composition, Geo- 
graphy, Algebra, Geometry, (Practical and Theoretical) and 


Mensuration. 
2nd. Course. French, Latin, Mechanics, Chemistry, and 


Astronomy. 

It may be said that these courses comprise too many sub- 
jects, and the teaching of them would be carrying the education 
of the million too far. Well, those who entertain this opinion 
may do so, but for our part, we cannot see why the son of the 
mechanic should not be as eligible to receive instruction in 
any branch, as the child of the lawyer or surgeon. Of course, 
were we aware that the former was destined to follow, and 
never rise above the mere mechanical life of his father or grand- 
father, we might say, that to teach them many of these branches 
would be useless, and perhaps ridiculous. 

But this we do not know, nor is it necessary we should, as 
our object in urging the opening of Mechames’ Institutes is 
to elevate and not depress, to encourage and not dishearten, to 
enlighten and not to keep in darkness, the working multitudes 
of our country, no matter what their position, no matter how 
low their birth. ‘lo extend the blessings of education to all, 
to disseminate the seeds of useful knowledge among all, to aid 
all in acquiring knowledge that will enable them to advance 
themselves in the world, and to afford them honorable and 
usefulemployment for their leisure hours, are the feelings which 
actuate us to advocate so warmly, the formation of what may 
be justly termed, Mechanics’ Institutes for the operative classes 
of Ireland. We fully agree with the Rev. Dr. look, when he 
says that ‘we demand for the working classes,the best article,” 
and wecannot see why it could not be procured forthem, if proper 
means were resorted to. A great portion of the tame of the work- 
ing classes who have attended our daily schools, was devoted to 
the acquisition of the instruments of gaining knowledge, ra- 
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ther than that of knowledge itself. It is therefore clear, that 
if no facilities be offered for their application afterwards, we 
must expect the mind to degenerate ; and no matter how large 
may be the number of elementary schools, the intellectual por- 
tion of the laboring body must remain uneducated. Being 
fully aware of this, we have ventured to recommend an Eng- 
lish course, which in our opinion appears best adapted for the 
class of persons for whose benefit Mechanics’ Institutes are 
intended. 

Indeed, were we advocates for having the poor and unedu- 

cated man’s son no better than his father, or the laborer’s son 
a mere laborer too, in fact, were we to have the condition of 
the lower classes of society to remain stationary, then we 
might put greater limits to the course; or were we to en- 
tertain the same opinion held by Mr. Cobbett when he said, 
“ It was highly injudicious to teach the poor people to aspire 
to anything but labour,’ * we should oppose the diffusion 
of knowledge among all who have been born poor, and keep it 
in a storehouse for those who are fortunate enough to possess 
the Cash to purchase it. Popular education is too far in ad- 
vance now, and its friends too numerous to permit this system 
of exclusion—we say with Archbishop Whately—“ I wonder 
not much, considering what human nature is, that some 
should think the education of the poor az evi/: I do wonder 
at their not perceiving it to be inevitable.” 
_ Before closing the part of our paper relating to the class of 
instruction that should be given in Mechanics’ Institutes, 4 
question arises,—Should the course of Education consist 
of English only ? We can in great truth inform our readers 
that we have given this matter our serious consideration for 
some time, and we might say for years, and the result of our 
consideration we shall now lay before them ; but before doing so 
we would have them to bear in mind, that we are now advocating 
the cause of continuous education, for those who have already 
passed through elementary schools, as well as the education of 
the poor adult, which may have been more sadly neglected. 

Under such circumstances it must appear that persons will 
attend, whose vocations in life must widely differ, but who, 
nevertheless, form the working portion of the community. Of 


a 








* Mr. Cobbett’s speech on Mr. Roebuck’s motion for a committee to 
enquire into the state of English Education. 
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this there can be no doubt, since our readers are aware that we 
would have none eligible, except those living by their 
weekly earnings. We cannot expect to have all Mechanics, 
nor do we expect to have all clerks, all shop-assistants, all 
messengers, nor do we want such: but we must have all work- 
ing for their bread, members of some class or other: this 
must be insisted upon, as it will be a safeguard against persons 
joining, through curiosity, or party intentions. 

We have perhaps wandered too much from the result of our 
consideration, relative to the teaching of languages in these 
Institutes. But, duly considering all circumstances, we have 
come to the conclusion, that the I’rench and Latin languages 
at least should be taught ; but the reader will understand that 
by recommending those particular languages, we are not 
undervaluing others. Indeed we well know there are many 
young men in very humble circumstances in life, who would 
think no amount of time devoted to tle pursuit of classical 
knowledge unprofitably spent. It must be remembered that we 
are notendeavouringto show the subjects which might be useful 
and desirable, but those which are requisite and suitable to the 
wants of the class who would attend to be instructed in them. 
Wecan best describe the education that we would have given, 
by using the words of Thomas Wyse, who writes” — 

“The very first essential of the education for which we are con- 
tending is not its extent, nor its elevation, nor the number of 
things learned, nor their seeming importance, nor their facility— 
though all this be worth attending to—but, above all things, and in 
all things, its applicability.” 

It is our duty to provide for the educational wants of all, 
but at the same time we should first see that we have pupils, 
or at least a probability of having them, before we incur the 
expense of paying Masters to teach subjects that are not in 
great demand, among the classes likely to attend the Institutions 
which occupy our attention at present. This itis which makes 
us recommend the teaching of the French and Latin Languages 
only, at their starting ; and were we not convinced of the 1m- 
portance, and thegreatestimation in which a practical knowledge 
of them is held, we would be inclined to confine the course of 
education in these Institutes to English subjects only. But 
no matter what may be the character of the instruction given, 
we should never forget that their principal object should be the 
“scientific cultivation” of the mind of the Mechanic ; and we 
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would urge the teaching of those principles of science most 
nearly connected with the occupation of tlie pupil. By doing 
this we are not preventing other members from availing them- 
selves of any advantages that these Institutes may afford. No, 
we would say to them, embrace every opportunity that we have 
offered to you to acquire that knowledge suited to your capacities 
and inclination; and we would adopt the sentiments of the 
Farl of Carlisle, when exhorting the junior members of the 
Manchester Atlictieum to persevere, and addressing them in 
the words of Jolinson, he said :— 


——— Proceed, illustrious youth, 

And Viriue guard thee to the throne of truth ! 
Let all thy soul indulge the generous heat, 
‘Vill captive science yield her last retreat ; 

Let Reason guide thee with her brightest ray, 
And pour in misty Doubt resistless day. 


But supposing that we offer advantages after advantages, 
suppose every subject that possibly could be mentioned was 
taught in these institutes, of what avail would it be if 
proper teachers were not procured, and a proper teaching system 
adopted. A system may be good we will grant, but it does 
noi follow that a teacher acting upon it must be the same. 
“ Jn a teacher 1s requisite not only a competent knowledge of 
his subject, but an aptness to teach, which can only be acquired, 
generally speaking, by those who make teaching their sole oc- 
cupation audstudy.” A teacher of the working classes should 
be one competent to adapt his instruction to the position which 
his pupils liold or are likely to hold in life, otherwise let him 
not appear upon so important a stage. He must be a man of 
ability, energy and morality, having his heart in his high calling, 
and not cue who looks on school-keeping as his last resource, 
after having evinced his incapacity for all other pursuits. In 
fact we hold that there could not be a calling in life more en- 
titled to universal respect than that of a teacher, if honorably 
and honestly exercised. “ There are few things,” speaks the 
eminent Professor Nicholl, “ more to be wished than that some 
competent pen would assume the important task of critically 
examining how knowledge ought to be communicated to the 
various minds thirsting for it.” Again, in our views on this 
all important point, we are supported by the learned Professor 
Tyndall, who, when delivering his lecture on the study of Physics, 
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at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, thus speaks of the 
profession of a ‘Teacher :— 


«If there be one profession in England of paramount importance 
I believe it to be that of the Schoolmaster; and if there be a posi- 
tion where selfishness andincompetence do most serious mischief, by 
lowering the moral tone and exciting contempt, aad where reverence 
and notable truthfulness ought to be the feelings evoked, it is that 
of the governor of the school. When a man of enlarged heart and 
mind comes among boys—when he allows his being to stream through 
them, and observes the operation of his own character evidenced in 
the elevation of theirs—it would be idle to talk of the position of 
such a man being honorable. It is a blessed position. The man is 
a blessing to himself and to all around him. * * * * * * * 
For no matter what means of culture may be chosen, whether phy- 
sical or philological, success must ever mainly depend upon the 
amount of life, love and earnestasss, which the teacher himself brings 
with him to his vocation.” 


Would that the profession was as justly estimated by the 
State ; if it were, we should not see many an Irish teacher 
who would have been a credit to both his vocation and his 
country, compelled to seek the outdoor relief of the pauper, 
or humiliated to share the shelter of the Workhouse home. 
But a brighter day seems now to promise for them ; and it is 
with much pleasure we find ourselves in a position to state, 
that effective means have been latterly taken, by the Irish 
Commissioners of National Mducation, to alleviate their distress 
by increasing, as we are informed, the salaries of all teachers 
of National Schools in proportion to their various merits. By 
elevating the teacher in the social rank, you elevate his profes- 
sion also, and this can be only done by giving him a salary 
commensurate with the importance of his vocation, and the 
duties he is called upon to discharge. 

We will now proceed to offer a few observations on what must 
be an adjunct of paramount importance to every Mechanics’ 
Institute—a Library. We know of no greater boon that 
could be conferred upon the intellectual poor, than placing 
within their reach the advantages of a well selected library ; 
nor do we know why such a public duty should have been so 
long overlooked. Here may the poor mechanic, during the 
intervals of toil, find something to soothe him, ere he retires to 
seek that repose— 


When Labor’s children sleep, 
When Joy forgets to smile, and Care to weep.” 
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To the working classes there could not be anything of greater 
importance than the establishment of Free Libraries ; every 
effort, every pains should be taken to make these classes 
a Reading People. It is an object well worthy our atten- 
tion, and one which if accomplished would more than com- 
pensate for any amount of toil employed in its achievement. 
What greater pleasure, let us ask, could there be to those 
who fecl an interest in the social condition of the poor and 
fatigued man of toil, than to see him, at the close of each day, 
take his seat either in the Public Reading Room, or find him 
surrounded by his little ones on a winter evening, reading some 
amusing or interesting book aloud by his own fireside. Let 
us not be told that the poor artizans of our large towns cannot 
be made a Reading People. Afford them the advantages of 
becoming so, and no doubt their love of reading will soon 
manifest itself The love of reading once diffused among the 
operative poor, it must necessarily have a most salutary effect. Its 
creat benefit has been felt in England, and why should it not 
be in Ireland, if opportunity were offered? Lord Brougham, 
in his able speech on National Education, alluding to the 
Pabhe Reading Rooms in Carlisle, says—“ This at least 1s 
quite certain, that of the hundreds who belong to these libraries 
and reading rooms, none have even been suspected of joining in 
any corrupt proceedings, though from accidental circumstances a 
more than ordinarily long canvas preceded the last general 
election.” 

But let us enquire what the nature of the books should 
be composing a library calculated to suit the tastes 
of the working portion of the community? This is a 
matter that requires to be dealt with very cautiously, 
and one we would leave to be handled by _ special 
authorities, did not our subject demand from us our opinion 
on so important a point. Now, every educationist must admit 
that the more entertaining the book, the greater will be the 
demand for it. We are now writing, not of a library suited 
to the Philosopher, the Lawyer, the Doctor, or the Divine, but 
a library suited to the poor working man. ‘To have such 4 
library, you must first consult the tastes of those men whose 
atteudance you are endeavouring to secure. ‘lo do this you 
must move among them, speak with them, or become acquainted 
with their character in every way possible. ‘This, we assure 
our readers, we have endeavoured to do for many years, and 
from Our experience we can say without fear of contradiction, 
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that to have the working classes of Ireland a reading people, 
we inust first begin by placing within their reach books of an 
amusing more than a philosophic nature. Works of fiction 
will be eagerly sought for and greedily read by the people, and 
such works must be provided for them or else we fail in the 
undertaking. Now, be it understood, that we look upon the 
introduction of those bocks more as an inducement to secure 
their attendance, than as sources from which useful knowledge 
is to be derived. But, at the same time, it cannot be denied 
that much knowledge is to be derived from the reading of 
works of the better Chae of fiction, and their reading is often 
productive of great good. In our views on this point we are 
fully supported by Sir J. P. W. Hersche!l, no mean authority 
on such matters, who Says i— 

“In short, you will find that in the higher and _ better class of 
works of fiction and imagination duly circulated, you possess all you 
require to strike your grappling i iron into their souls, and chain them 
willing followers to the car of advancing civilization. 

When I speak of works of imagination and fiction, I would not 
have it supposed that I would turn loose among the class of readers 
to whom { am more especially referring, a whole library of novels. 
The novel, in its best form, I regard as one of the most powerful 
engines of civilization ever invented.” 

These are the words of one of the most emiment education- 
ists of the age; no mere theorist, but one practically acquainted 
with the character of the labouring classes of his country. 
Mary reason for dwelling so strongly on this class of reading 

ls, that if seems really the most powerful agent which we 
cela employ to gain the attention of those whota free libraries 
are calculated to serve. Of course we would not wish to have 
a library, opened for the benefit of the poorer classes, to consist 
of novels only, no matter how good or how high their charac- 
ter might be ; but we would urge thar circulation on no 
niggard scale ; for, unless we amuse in some way the mechanic 
after the weary hours of toil, we fear he will continue to seek 
amusement elsewhere, which no doubt will be attended with 
greater danger to his moral and intellectual culture, than the 
purusal of a novel coming from the pen of a Goldsmith or a 
Scott. We must have recourse to light literature if we desire 
to see the working classes a reading people, or to offer them 
inducements sufficient to counteract ‘the attractions of the public 
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*«* And with respect of fiction too, though I would not recommend it 
as giving the same healthy tone and nourishment to the mind as other 
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house or dram shop. The biographies of great men will also be 
read with remarkable avidity by the mechanic or the artizan, 
particalarly if the names of such men be familiar to him : con- 
sequently, we would recommend the introduction of books of this 
nature into a Mechanics’ Library. If, to the classes of booksjust 
mentioned, works of a scientific nature, treatises on practical 
subjects, the leading reviews, selections from travels, and the 
works of the eminent poets be added, we shall have a library that 
cannot fail to he regarded as an object of the greatest interest 
by every well-disposed member of the working poor. 

We should be considered as having made a great omission when 
referring to the class of works that should constitute a hbrary, a 
library for the working classes, were we to neglect offering 
some allusion to the introduction of News-papers. Now we do 
10t deprecate the reading of news-papers, nor are we in any way 
opposed to such, but on the contrary look upon their reading in 
a most favorable light, and as a most powerful means of 
instructing man in the history of his age; but notwithstanding all 
this, we fear very much that their introduction into institutes, 
the opening of which we are now advocating, would be attended 
with very unsatisfactory results. No doubt there are many who 
entertain a different opinion to this, but it must. be remembered 
that to educate and unite all parties, no matter what their creed 
or religious sects, are the motives that induce us to take up the 
subject of the present paper thus earnestly. ‘To insure 
success in such an undertaking, we certainly think that the 
rnost prudent course would be to exclude from every insti- 
tute, intended for the benefit of the Working Classes, all 
books and perodicals having a politieal or sectarian tendency. 
Weare not the only advocates of such a course. Sir Jolin 
Herschell, in his address delivered to the subscribers of the 
Windsor and Eton Library, thus speaks:— 


“The caution which I would hold out is, that an extreme 
scrupulousness should be cxercised, with reference to the admission 
of works on Politics and Legislation, into such a department. In. 
deed I should strongly advocate their exclusion altogether, * * ° 


more practical pursuits, yet Tam pleased to think, especially in later 
times, that writers of fiction have treated it with so much refinement, 
and so much enlargement of view, that lessons may be derived from the 
best pages of the best writers of fiction, be they male or female, scarcely 


interior to what can be derived from the study of facts..—Karl of Car- 
liste's Address at the Bradford Mechanics’ Institute. 
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We shall be taking on ourselves a deep responsibility, and one for 
which I may conscientiously, for my own part, say I am not prepared, 
by any step which may tend to interfere one way or the other, with 
the free formation of public opinion on such subjects; nor indeed 
can I conceive a more probable cause of disagreement among 
ourselves, which is of all things the most to be deprecated, than the 
discussions which might arise on this point—the only way to keep 
clear of which is to exclude such works altogether.” 

There can be no doubt that the safest course would be that 
recommended here ; in fact so strongly do we concur with this 
able authority, that we should give our strenuous opposition to 
the introduction of works of this nature. But, as we have already 
stated, it is not from any Jealousy of discussion, or out of any 
spirit of opposition, that we recommend the non-introduction 
of News-papers,—we wish to prevent, as far as in us lies, an 
institute intended to be purely educational, from becoming the 
arena of politica] discussions and party manifestations. We do 
not desire men who joina Mechanics’ Institute for the sake of 
reading News-papers—no, those are the very men that a 
Mechanics’ Institute would do better without. Tle members we 
seek for are those whose object is the acquirement of knowledge 
of a loftier character than the mere perusal of a news-paper can 
bestow; and for such men,no matter how humble their station ia 
life, we advocate the opening of Mechanics’ Institutes and Free 
Libraries. We agree with the Attorney General for England, 
that by excluding news-papers from these institutes we are 
depriving the portion of the Working classes who would join 
them, “of one of the principal attractions to be found in Public 
Houses.” But if we can compensate them for it by placing in 
their hands works of equal interest and of greater general enter- 
tainment, we contribute to their social happiness and intellec- 
tual improvement much more durably and effectively; with 
more benefit to the man, himself, and with greater advantage 
to the commonwealth. 

Scotland is an example worth our notice; Institutes 
of the first character exist in many parts of that couutry, and 
the noblest of her aristocracy are to be found presiding at 
the meetings of their members. It may not be out of place 
here to give the following extract from an address, delivered 
to the Members of the Glasgow Atheneum, by his Grace 
the Duke of Argyle, relative to newspaper reading :— 


‘* Now the first advice which I would give to the young men of 
Glasgow would be this,—not to spend their time too much—I lay 
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stress upon the words ‘ too much’—not to spend their time too much 
in mere newspaper reading. I should have given this advice at any 
time, and upon any occasion on which I might have appeared hefore 
the citizens of Glasgow with a similar object in view; but I havea 
particular desire to give this advice upon this oceasion, because, at 
a late meeting of a similar institution in the city of Manchester, a 
person very eminent in the political world—I mean Mr, Cobden— 
gave a directly contrary advice. Mr. Cobden told the young men 
of Manchester, if I recollect his words, that no reading could be 
more useful than that of newspapers. Now, with all respect for 
Mr. Cobden, I wholly differ from such a sentiment. I do not wish 
to undervalue the high character and the very great ability of the 
better portion of the British Press. In that character we are all 
deeply interested, and we should be ungrateful if we did not ac- 
knowledge that that character does stand high. I will not hesitate 
to say that there are articles continually appearing in the daily press 
which, for vigour ofexpression and for grace of composition, are equal 
to the best specimens of English literature. All that I would say 
is—and I again repeat it—do not spend ‘too much’ of your time in 
newspaper-reading ; and I give that advice upon this ground, that the 
knowledge which you acquire from newspapers is necessarily more 
or less of a desultory and superficial character. I would say then 
to the young men of Glasgow—if you wish to be living always in 
the present—if you wish to have the din of its contentions always 
in your ears, and the flush of its fleeting interests for ever on your 
brow—above all, if you wish to have your opinions ready made for 
you, without the trouble of enquiry and without the discipline of 
thought—then I say come from your counting-houses, and spend the 
few hours of leisure which you may have in exhausting the columns 
of the daily press; but if your ambition be a noble one—if your aim 
be higher—you will often find yourselves passing from the door of 
the news-room into that of the library—from the present to the past— 
from the living to the dead—to commune with those thoughts which 
have stood the test of time, and which have been raised to the shelves 
of the library by the common consent of all men, because they do 
not contain mere floating information, but instruction for all genera- 
tions and for all time.” 


From this extract it is manifest that the Duke enter- 
tains opinions quite at variance with those of Mr. Cobden 
relative to newspaper reading, and though we cannot altogether 
coincide with either gentleman, we must admire the principles 
of the former. But, itis probable, had his Grace been addressing 
a sitdilar assembly of the young men at Dublin, lie would have 
recommended the exelasion of newspapers altogether. On 
this point we have nothing further to observe, as it will be for 
those who may take up the matter to adopt or reject the sugges- 
tions we have made. 

The primary cause of our advocating the opening of Me 
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chanics’ Institutes is to afford the mechanic, or any other 
working man those opportunities of mental calture and harmless 
ainusement, which have been withheld to this period in Ireland, 
especially in its metropolis. And in order to protect the 
Institutes from the monopoly of persons in easier circumstances, 
we have recommended that none but those living by weekly 
wages should be considered admissible. The reason we assigned 
for this, seems to us a very palpable one, namely—that 
the presence of employers or superiors is calculated to prevent 
the attendance of the operative classes. Tis is not only the 
case in Ireland, but in England and Scotland also: Charles 
Knight, writing on Free Libraries, states— 


“That the majority of Library Institutes in England comprise 
professional men, the higher shopkeepers and the managers of large 
firms; that the clerk and the shopkeeper will not go where they 
have a chance of being looked coldly on by their employers or supe- 
riors in service, and resort to Mechanics’ Institutes, where their 
presence effectually drives out the fustian jacket.” 


Mr Knight is a warm advocate for Free Libraries, and his 
arguments in their favor show a thorough knowledge of 
his subject, and a consciousness of the great good they must 
necessarily effect among the operative classes of any country. 
“There could be nothing easier,” writes this gentleman, 
“than to make tlie National School a Free Library also.” 
We consider that such could be very easily accomplished, but 
not more so than to make the Mechanics’ Institute the same. 

We have now submitted to our readers our views on Me- 
chanics’ Institutes suited to meet the educational wants of the 
working classes of this country, and though we regret the 
the smallness of the number: we must not deny that through- 
out Ireland there are to be found a “happy few.” In Clon- 
mel, for instance, there is an Institute of which its supporters 
may feel justly proud. ‘The Evening School attached to this 
Institute, we understand, is in connexion with the Commis- 
sioners of Irish National Kducation, and perhaps in Ireland 
there is not another school of a like character equal to it. 

The influence that such Institutes, whose opening we so 
strongly urge, would have upon the operative portion of society, 
cannot fail to strike the most casual observer. “ Great indeed,” 
says the learned Sheriff Allison, “are the results to public and 
private welfare which may be expected from the spread and 
success of such institutions, in which the real treasures of 
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genius are to be found, the fortunes of our descendants are 
wound up with their success.” As an example of the influence 
that may be expected from these mstitutes, we shall here 
give our readers one instance which has occurred but a few 
years back. 

At the time when the Commissioners of Irish National 
Education opened their Model School in Marlborough-st. for 
the education of the working classes inthe evening, thereattend- 
ed a young man named Dunne, whose occupation was that of 
an ordinary day laborer. Elis anxiety to raise himself from 
this position manifested itself by lis perseverance and assiduity 
in the acquirement of knowledge after the close of each day’s 
work, so much so, that he enlisted the attention, and we may 
write, the admiration, of the Resident Commissioner, The 
Right Honourable Alexander Macdonnell (who is ever 
anxious to assist in raising the condition of those whose 
merit entitles them to it). Dunne, feeling this, continued to 
persevere, till in a short time he acquired knowledge sufficient 
to qualify him to take charge of a Village National Schwol, to 
which he was appointed teacher by the Commissioners, This 
school is situated in Stillorgan, a village a few miles beyond 
Dublin, on the east side. After remaining at Stillorgan for 
some time, and discharging his duties with satisfaction 
to the Patron, justice to the pupils, and credit to himself, 
he emigrated to Australia, where he is now earning £300 
per annum by school keeping. It would be a great in- 
justice to this exemplary young man, were we to omit to 
mention, that since fortune favored him in a foreign land, 
he has sent several remittances to his family, amounting 
in all to abont £90, and by means of which they were enabled 
to join him, and share in the justly earned fruits of his noble 
industry. 4 

Here is an instance of the great good that can be effected 
by continuous education. It may be urged that this 1s. very 
singular case, and we are far from denying that it is. We do 
not want all labourers or mechanics to become schoolmasters, 
but we want to raise their social condition as far as circum- 
stances will permit. 

Now, in addition to what we have already written on 
the management of Mechanics’ Institutes, we would suggest 
the following plan for adoption, as it strikes us to be 
be a most powerful means: to: stimulate the young mechanie 
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to perseverance, and create in his bosom a spirit of emulation. 
The plan we allude to is—that each member be solicited to 
bring to the institute a specimen of the craft in which he is 
engaged, and at stated intervals that those specimens should be 
submitted to the inspection of competent judges, and pre- 
miums awarded to the successful competitors. Good results 
would certainly arise from this plan if once carried into effect, 
but in no case should any specimen be exhibited except by a 
member of the institute. Viewed in any light it will be seen 
that these institutes would be calculated to improve the char- 
acter of the working classes, and conduce to their social 
welfare. An institute such as this we earnestly hope to see 
opened for the young mechanics and artizans of Dublin. But, 
instead of this, what have we? 

An Institution bearing the title Mechanics’, a title which 
it can in no degree of justice claim. It is an assembly house 
for the middle classes, as may easily be discovered by any person 
visiting the Reading Room attached to it. The visitor will 
see there an assemblage of men of middle age, filling positions 
in society from which they derive incomes of some hundreds 
a year, while he is struck with the almost entire absence of the 
working mechanic or youthful apprentice. We admit that 
both one and the other are eligible to the institute, and we 
also adinit the desirability of having an institute open to all 
classes; but we see the almost total impossibility of having 
men “ with the honorable stain of labor on their hands and 
brows” intermix with fashionably attired gentlemen to whom 
daily toil is only known by name. It would unquestionably 
be a great advantage to have the employer and the employed 
assemble in the same institute; in fact, thisis a system we 
would encourage, still, it was not designed by the originators 
of Mechanics’ Institutes. No; these institutes were intended 
to benefit mechanics or men depending on their weekly earnings, 
and such ouly should be eligible thereto. ‘That the so called 
Dublin Mechanics’ Institute is not an educational institute, 
all acquainted with its character must admit, but that the com- 
mou object of the gentlemen comprising its board is to render 
it so, NO person can deny. Yet we cannot see how this object 
can be accomplished till the spirit of religious hostility and party 
feeling on both sides shall have passed away, and indeed we re- 
ret to observe that such has pervaded, and continues to pervade 
itsmanagement at the present moment. Much credit, no doubt, 
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is due to certain well meaningand influential gentlemen for their 
untiring efforts to suppress and eradicate from the institution 
those agents of its destruction, and which if allowed to con. 
tinue, will render it inevitable. But if it is to succeed its 
success we fear must be attributed to the support of the middle 
ranks, who, we have just grounds to believe, are its main 
supporters at present. 

The classes of this institute are at tended by persons 
who should be made to seek instruction in other places 
more suited to their positions. We advert to this feature 
of its management because we are aware of the injustice 
done to the children of mechanics or workmen, who would 
be only too glad to send them to learn the subjects taught in 
many of the classes. But if the Dublin Mechanics’ Institute 
were what its name imports, men of superior circumstances 
and high positions would not be allowed to join it for the pur- 
pose of having a “ cheap read,” and that their children might be 
taught accomplishments at a “cheap rate.” ‘To certain gentle- 
men connected with it we accord the praise that is justly due to 
them for the active and zealous part they have taken to recon- 
cile its members on more than one occasion; yet we cannot 
but observe, and at the same time regret, that there are still 
connected with the Institution certain individuals who, it would 
appear, glory in disseminating discord and party feeling among 
those of the working classes who attend it. It is a subject of 
regret, as we have already observed, that such an Institute should 
be converted at times into an arena of party politics and reli- 
gious bigotry. Weare not now censuring any section, we are 
merely stating what we, and thousands of others, know to be 
the shameful fact. We know that the Mechanics’ Institute of 
Dublin was originated, fostered and brought to a high position 
by some of the most benevolent and influential of our fellow 
citizens ; that its board was composed of, and its affairs con- 
ducted by many who had but one object in view,—the 
welfare of the Mechanics. But unfortunately these gentle- 
wen allowed some turbulent, disaffected individuals to steal in 
amongst them, who in the end drove the original fourders out, 
and made the Institute designed for the good of the poor, 3 
scene of politics and party spint, a forum of debate for half- 
fledged orators, instead of a school of science for the working 
man. It is unnecessary for us to state how rejoiced we shall be 
when we hear of harmony and good will existing among the 
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members of this institution, and that discord and _ religious 
hostility shall be heard of no more. Its directors well know 
that facts speak more forcibly than speeches, however eloquent ; 
knowing this it would be perhaps wise to prevent many of those 
would-be party leaders from delivering addresses calculated to 
create ill and envious feelings among the unwary and credulous 

rtion of the members; for, to say the least of some of 
the meetings that have lately taken place in this institution, 
they were anything but creditable. Let us hope that we shall 
never Witness such again. | We shall now pass from it, and 
in doing so, wish that some steps may be taken to entitle it to 
the name it at present holds. If such be done there is no 
doubt that the number on #od/s in the English class will far 
exceed that given in the Directors’ Report for last year, which 
we believe was THIRTY-SEVEN. 

In a preceding part of this paper we stated that we did not 
desire Institutions devoted solely to the education of Protes- 
tants or Roman Catholics, but one for the benetit of all classes, 
without reference to any creed or sect. It is evident that an 
institute like this would be really National: to render it so we 
would strongly recommend that it should be placed under the 
Commissioners of Irish National Education: we care not what 
may be the objections urged against this, for our part we hold it 
it to be the only way by which such institutes can be rendered 
successful. Experience has strengthened us in this view, and 
we could, if space permitted, adduce many cogent reasons for 
entertaining this opinion. Our readers well know that the 
National System is the only system suited to Ireland, and this 
time itself has sufficiently proved. Could the Commissioners 
be induced to give the matter their consideration, and 
open for the working classes of Dublin a Model National 
Mechanics’ Institute, such as we have endeavoured to describe, 
there is no doubt it would be attended with the most signal 
success, if committed to proper managers and ‘Trained 
Teachers, With the Commissioners are the confidence and well 
wishes of the vast majority of the Irish people. These they 
have justly earned, for till their appointment knowledge was 
as a sealed casket to the Irish poor, and there is every 
reason to believe it would continue so till this day, did not the 
Legislature extend its powerful arm and burst the seal. There 
never has been a greater boon conferred upon any country than 
National Education has proved to Ireland, and it affords us 
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more than ordinary satisfaction to see such men as Sir Jolin 
Pakington come forth to urge a similar system for England. 

In ‘closing our paper we would have our readers to 
bear in mind, that the grounds on which we urge the opening 
of Mechanics’ Institutes are exactly those on which our 
Viceroy, the Harl of Carlisle, urged their encouragement 
and support, namely—‘‘to raise the toiling masses of 
our countrymen above the range of sordid cares and low 
desires—to enliven the weary ‘toil and drudgery of life 
with the countless graces of literature, and the sparkling play 
of fancy,—to clothe the lessons of duty and of predence in 
the most instructive as well as the most inviting forms—to 
throw open to eyes, dull and bleared with the irksome mono- 
tony of their daily task-w ork, the rich resources and bountiful 
prodigalities of nature,—to dignity the present with the lessons 
of the past and the visions of the future—to make the artizans 
of our crowded workshops, and the inhabitants of our most se- 
questered villages, alive to all that is going on in the big 
universe around them, and amidst all the startling and repelling 
distinctions of our country, to place all upon the equal domain 
of intellect and of genius.” 
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1. Catalogue of the Valuable, Select, and Distinguished Inb- 
rary of the late John Smith Furlong, Esq., Q.C., and 
Bencher of the Honorable Society of Kings’ Inns, Which 
will be Sold by Auction, by Charles Sharpe, at his Interary 
Sale Room, 31, Anglesea Street, on Tuesday, 26th May, 
1846, and Len following Days, Commencing at 1 o'clock 
tach Day. Dublin: Printed by Webb and Chapman. 
1546. 

2, Catalogue of The Valuable Library of the late Frederick 
Wilham Conway, Esq., Comprising Rare and Larly 
English and Poreign Theology; EKeclesiastical Listory 
and Antiquities ; Illuminated and other Manuscripts of 
the XIII, XIV, and XV Centuries ; With many Very 
Fine Specimens of Early Printing ; Standard Interature 
in the Knglish, French, Italian, and Spanish Languages ; 
a Noble Collection of the Greek and Latin Classics ; Works 
relating to Ireland and America; the Drama; Bibliog- 
raphy ; Illustrated Works, &§c., Which will be Sold by 
Auction, by H. Lewis, in the Literary Sale Rooms, 
31, Anglesea Street, on Tuesday, May 30th, 1854, and 
Twenty-Four following Days. Dublin, 1854. 


There is certainly more of pain than pleasure in the 
contemplation of the eccentricities of gemus. We do not 
refer, of course, to that abuse of natural gifts, and their 
application to the cause of infidelity or indecency, for which 
some writers are infamous; of that obliquity of moral 
vision, which produced the Hssays of a Bolingbroke, or 
of a Hume, the Pucelle of a Voltaire, and the Contes 
et Nouvelles of a Lafontaine, but of an idiosyncrasy which 
leads to the expenditure of superior powers on subjects of a 
trifling, absurd, or merely curious character. 

_ We cannot look upon these memorials of misdirected 
industry and talent without a painful calculation of what the 
efforts they cost, if properly applied, could have done for liteta- 
ture and humanity. As if, too, the labor and expenditure of 
mind bestowed on such works, exhausted, in the single effort, 
the entire resources of the writers, these authors, though in 
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their follies and absurdities displaying great powers and 
superior acquirements, have, in nearly every instance, remained 
content with such reputation as they gained by their bizarre 
productions ; and have sat down in easy idleness for the 
rest of their existences. Whether this inactivity is to be 
ascribed to exhaustion of brain, or to satisfied ambition, or 
whether indeed a hi{e-time was not more than suflicient for 
the invention and completion of such ‘curiosities of literature,” 
whatever be the cause, the result is much to be deplored. 
The eccentricities of which we are about to write have 
assumed various forms of development. In some instances 
the singularity lies in the subject, in others in the manner in 
which the subject is treated, and in others again ina laborious 
alliteration, or in a peculiar arrangement of type upon the 
page into various shapes, as glasses, crosses, and soforth. 
Shape, indeed, appears generally to have been an in- 
genious device to attract the popular eye, and to supply the 
place of merit and substance in the matter, with singularity 
in the form. It appears to have been practised at a very early 
a in literary annals; Simmias of Rhodes, conjectured by 
‘ossius to have lived in the reign of Ptolemy Lagus, wrote 
three pieces which are called the Wings, the Egg, and the 
Axe, the verses of each being so arranged as to form these 
respective figures.* It is probable that he was also the 
author of Syrinx, or Pipe of Pan, which is generally ascribed 
to Theocritus, and printed in the editions of his works. The 
verses of which this poem are composed are so arranged as to 
form the shape of a shepherd’s pipe. We have also the Altar, 
and Organ, Latin poems of Pubhus Optatianus Porphyrius, and 
in more modern times we have the Urania of Balthazar Boniface, 
which contains 26 printed and 22 engraved pages, and figure 
verses resembling a Tower, (turris) a Shield, (clypeus) a Pillar, 
(columna) an Hour glass, (clepsydra) and others. In the poems 
of Charles Francis Panard, called, by Marmontel, the La Fon- 
taine of Vaudeville, are to be found several of these puerilities. 
The Glass, and the Bottle, and the Lozenges, each resembling 
one of those articles, are amongst the number.t ; 
Still more laborious was the composition of those poems, if 
they deserve the name, in which the initial of each word 
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be See Spectator (Chalmers’ Edition, London: 1822) vol I. p. 284. 
_t For the glass and bottle, see Intsu QuarTERLY Review, No. XI. 
Vol. irr, p. 630. Art. ‘* Fashion in Poetry and The Poets of Fashion. 
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with the same letter was scrupulously observed. The Pugna 
Poreorurn of Plaisant, oras he is generally called by his latinized 
name Placentius, 1s probably the best known of these: it is 
intended asa satire on the clergy, Plaisant being himself a 
Dominican monk, and its entire merit consists in every word 
commencing witha P. Of asimilar character is the 
Canuim cum cattis 
certamen 
Carmine ee 
Currente ca! ano 
Auctor est Henricus Llarderus— 
It begins thus :— 
Cattorwm canimus certamina clara canumque 
Calliope concede chelyn ; clariacque, camanae 
Condite cum eytharis celso condigno cothurno 
Carmina; eertantes cambus committite cattos 
Commemorate canum casus casu que cattorum 
Cuimprimis eatisas certamina cancta creantur. 

The letter C is a favorite letter for this purpose, as it affords 
greater facilities, at least in the Latin language. We find ac- 
fe a monk, named Hugbald, addressing a poem in praise 

of baldness to Cliarles the Bald—commencing thus :— 

Carmina clarisonae calvis cantate camoenae 
Conere condigno conabor carmine calvos 
Contra cirrosi crines confundere colli. 

Martinus Hamconius, a somewhat celebrated writer against 
the Calvinists, onddasamved to point his arguments with this 
device, and produce id his “ Certamen catholicorum cum calvin- 
istis continuo caractere C. conscriptum per Martinum 
Hamconium Lovanil 1612 2.’ In addition there is the 
“Christus Crucifixus” of Pierinds and the ** De venatione 
carmen heroicum” of Mameranus. 

Truly has Montaigne snd “ Notre esprit est un outil 
vagabond, dangereux, et (Gmnéraire, il est mal aise d'y joindre 
lordre et Ja mesure. C’est un outrage ux glaive a sou poss- 
esseur meme que Vesprit & qui ne sait s’en armer r ardonnment 
et diserétement.” 

In the wild and irregular excursions of some fancies, no 
personage or sul ect however sacred is respected ; NO Spr culation 
however impious orunprofitable neglected; no caquiry however 
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of nature, and the formation and existence of man himself, 
become in turns, instead of subjects of grave and humble en- 
guiry, the sports of eccentric genius or bold impiety.* 

It is difficult to glance at, without a shudder, the wild ravings 

fa Boung won, oF the deliberate licentiousness of a Beverland 
or Arctino ; but we can gather consolation from the knowledge 
that these, and such like productions, are daily sinking deeper 
into that total oblivion whose merciful waters will eventually 
close over them for ever. The enquires with which men of 
creat knowledge have frequently oceupied their thoughts 
will, on the other hand, frequently provoke a smile. The 
i cind of fruit which tempted our first parents ; the burial place 
Adam 3 his height ; the extent of his knowledge, to these 
a other si ibjects of equal inutility, men of real learning and 
ability have devoted great time and labor. 

A shoemaker of Amiens published, in 1615, a tract in which, 
tracing the history of boots, he asserted that Adam was the first 
to make them from the skins of beasts, and that he learned 
the art from God himself. 

A Member of the Academy, in a laborious dissertation on 
the weights and measures of the ancients, favors us with the 
following chronological Scale of the various heights of men 
since the creation.—Adam 123 feet 9 inches, Eve 118 feet 
9% inches, Noah 103, Abraham 27, Moses 13, Hercules 10, 
Alexander 10, Julius Caesar 5, vy sagely adds, that if Provi- 
dence had not been pleased to suspend this progressive decrease, 
men would now be no bigger than the smallest insect. 

Jn the seventeeth century, the chevalier Causans undertook 
to explain, by means of the quadrature of the circle, the mystery 
of origin , sin and of the Trinity. He announced that he had 
deposited witha Notary 800 000 francs, to be paid over to any 
person who should succeed in refuting his reasouing. Among 
his adversaries, who were prettv numerous, was a young woman 
who took the im: itter very seriously, and wlio: failing to convince 
the chevalier that his reasoning was false, summoned him before 
the chatelet. ‘The court very sensibly declined to decide the 
controversy, but considered that the fortune of an honest man 
—— d a be dissipated for a whim; the suit was consequently 
GUSTNnissec 
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* In the Re ‘trospective Review for ea 1854, will } be found printed, 


ani cxtending to seven pages, a speculation upon the occupation of God 
before the Creation. 
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Olaus Rudbeck, a Swedish Physician and natural philosopher, 
who died at Upsal, in 1740, maintained, in his natural history 
of the Bible, that Scalvim, with which the Hebrews were fed 
in the desert, were neither quails nor locusts, but herrings, 
“neither fish, nor fowl, but good red herring.” 

The father of this writer was the author of a learned work, 
in which he assigns the locality of Paradise to Sweden. 
This book is more remarkable for learning than for judgment, 
and is entitled “ Atlantica sive Manheim vera Japheti 
Posteriorum sedes ac Patria,” in 4 folio volumes. Asa compan- 
ion to this work may be mentioned, “ An enquiry into thie 
nature and place of Hell,” 1714, by the Rev. ‘Tobias Swinden, 
an English clergyman, who endeavours to prove therein that 
the sun is that place of torments. 

Doctor Edmund Dickinson, an English Physician, published, 
in 1655, a learned work entitled “ Delphi Pheenicizantes,” the 
object of which is to prove that the Greeks borrowed the 
story of the Pythian Apollo, and all that related to the oracle of 
Delphos, from the Scriptures. In Joshua, Dr. Dickinson sees 
Apollo; in King Og, Python or Typlion the Giant, (for, accord- 
ing to Dr. Dickinson, Typhon is but an anagram of Python). 
Typhon, in Greek means burnt, as Og does in Hebrew. 
Then the arrows of Apollo are the rays of the sun, which 
pierce or burn up Typhon, or Python; that is to say in fine, 
that on a very hot day, Joshua conquered Og, King of the 
Bashans. 

Gabriel DeHenao, a Spanish Jesuit, is the author of a curious 
treatise called “ Kmpyreologia seu Phulosophia Christiana de 
Empyreo Coelo.” In this he undertakes to describe the delights 
of Paradise, one of which will consist of playing on musical 
instruments like those in use on earth. 

He is, however, outdone by another Jesuit, Louis Henri- 
quez, who*wrote “ Occupations de Saints dans le Ciel.” ‘The 
paradise of this good man reminds one of that of Mahomet ; 
according to him the blessed shall delight in embracing one 
another; in bathing in delightful baths, in which they shall 
swim like fishes; they shall sing more melodiously than 


nightingales, and take delight in balls, masquerades, and 
ballets. ~ 

About the year 1700, John Asgill, an English Barrister, 
published a work entitled, “An Argument to prove that 
according to the Covenant of Eternal Life, revealed in t! 
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shewn the gifts and different abilities found in man, and for 
what kind of study the genius of every man Is adapted, in 
such a manner that whoorer shall read this book at tientively 
will discover the properties of his own genius, and be able to 
make choice ot that science in which he will make the greatest 
improvement.” To render the value of his work mestimable 
the author prescribes the formalities to be observed by those 
who would wish to have children of a virtuous turn of mand, 
or of either sex: this, however, 1s but the theory of Aristotle. 
Huarte also publishe rd, as nat rentic, apret ded letter of Len- 
tulus, the proconsul, from Jerusalem, 1 nm which a particular de- 
scription is given of the person of our Saviour. Our readers 
Red 2 ohake ss frequently seen a portrait tise the deserip- 
ion given in this letter, and with the letter itself appended, ex- 
posed for sale m shop windows, and purehased eaverly by old 
and youn: f We 
to impeach the genuineness of the inscripuion would meet with 
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Gaspar ‘Taghacozzi, immortalised in Hudibras by the latin- 
ized name of ialiacotius, was an Italian sa feon, born at 
Bologna in 1546; he applied himself clicily to curing wounds 
of tue ears, fps and nose, and published a curious work en- 


titled, “ De ‘cadets clirurgia per maar ene additis cw! 
traducis, Instrumentorum omnium afque deligatiorum Leonibus 
et nome lib Ll. rol. Venice, 1597. He | is said to have 
pract sed the operation in question, of cutting out a portion of 
skin and flesh from the upper part of the arm, apy plying it to 
the raw skin of the face over the place of the nose, ‘and ke ping 
lt in that position by ligatures ull the parts were properly 
united. ‘The piece must then have been entirely separated 
from the arm, which til then had been kept 1 contact with 
the face. The more modern pian c mnsists of ‘ioectign a part 
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the proper place, where it is contined tll a adhesion takes place.* 

Lhe study of medicine is suggestive of many curious and 
In‘eresting ‘enquirics while the knowledge which 1t imparts 
of the human frame, and of the mysterious connexion of soul 
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zling men of sceptical turn of mind, and of leading them 
to view every thing with material eyes, 

This is well illustrated in the case of Bernard Connor, an 
Irish physician born in the county Kerry in 1666, and who 
obtained the appointment of Physician to the King of Poland. 
His extraordinary work is entitled ‘ Evangelium Medicii vel 
Medicina Mystica De suspensis naturae legibus sive Miraculis 
reliquisque éy rovg Si/SAs0r¢ memoratis, quee medicinae indagini 
subjici possunt, ubi perpensis prius corporum natura sano et 
morboso corporis humani statu, nec non motus legibus, rerum 
status super naturam, preecipuz qui corpus humanum et animam 
spectant, juxta medicing principia explhicantur. A Bernard 
Connor, medicus doctor eregia soctetate Londinensi ete.”” Lon- 
dini sumptibus bibhopolarum Richardi Wellington, ete, ete. 
M.DC.XC.VIL., and is devoted to an attempt to prove that 
certain miracles related in Scripture can be traced to natural 
causes, Itis curious to find in the beginning of the book a 
permission to printit, granted by the London censors, ‘Thomas 
Millington, ‘Thomas Burwel, Richard Torless, William Dawes, 
and Thomas Gill. Certainly ia the year 1697 England had no 
great reason to beast of the hberty of the press. 

O’Connor commences his book with a mistake. He ex- 
presses Ins opinion that an explanation and reference to 
natural causes of those miracles relative to the human frame 
related in Scripture, would have a powerful effect in converting 
sceptics and deists, by reconciling reason with the doctrine of 
miracles ; but he does not see that, on the contrary, nothing 
could be more opposed to such results than success in his de- 
monstration, which would only shew that miracles are not in 
fact miracles. ‘The work is nevertheless learned and ingent- 
ous, and excited about the time of its appearance considerable 
comment and discussion. 

{t would be a matter of no small surprise to many, to learn 
what fruitful source of contention, the question of the eXIS- 
tence of witchcraft formed some 250 years ago, and perhaps 
inore, to learn that those who denied its existence were greatly 
in the unnority, and were looked upon as impious and daring 
sceptics. Meric Casaubon is the author of a work entitled “A 
treatise proving spirits, witches, and supernatural operations,” 
which oue would be inclined to suppose, was intended by Jum 
rather as a compliment to the opinion of his patron, James 
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the First, than as an expression of his own opinions, from the 
fact that he was also the writer of “ A treatise concerning en- 
thusiasm, as it is an effect of nature,” a work approved by 
Sir William Temple, who regarded it as a happy attempt to 
account for delusions upon natural principles. 

One of the latest defenders of witchcraft was Joseph Glan- 
ville, who died in 1680, who was the author of an claborate 
and credulous work entitled “Some plulosophical considera- 
tions touching the being of witches and witclicraft.” It 1s 
almost incredible, that the same man who produced this weak 
and narrow treatise, should at the time, be one of the warmest 
defeuders of the plilosophy of Bacon, against that of Aris- 
totle, defended by Stubbe. 

John Wierus, born inthe Duchy of Brabant in 1555, and 
Physician to the Duke of Cleves, maintained in his * De pres- 
tigus ct Licantationibus,” that persons accused of witcliralt 
werebypochondriacs; and Reginald Scott, alearned Koglisiman 
ofthe L6th century, undertook their defence in the work which 
isnow known as “Scott’sdiscovery of witchcraft,” proving the 
common opinion of witches contracting with devils, spirits, 
familiars, &c., to be but Imaginary crroneous conceptions and 
novelties, with a treatise on the nature of spirits, devils, &c. 
In the preface he declares that his views are ‘‘to prevent 
the abasement of God’s glory, the rescue of the gospel from 
an alliance with such peevish trumpery, and to advocate 
favour and christian compassion towards the poor souls accused 
of witchcraft, rather than rigour and extremity.” 

It was against what he himself calls the damnable opimion 
of Wierus and Scoit,” that King James the First wrote his 
“ Demonologie,” printed at Edinburgh im 1597. 

Che history of the principal attempts which have been made 
at imposture in literary matters, is tolerably well known to 
most readers. The amount of genius, industry, and ingenuity 
expended in the elaboration of those deceptions is indced 
wonderful, and makes our regret for their ill direction propor- 
honably greater. ; 

The Rowley poems of Chatterton ; the Shakspere forgeries 
of Ireland, and the less decided imposition of Macphersoni’s 
Ossian are known to every reader. The positive injury inflicted 
by these, and such as these, is after all inconsiderable, and the 
indignation excited in those, whose vanity and_ selt-estecin 
were wounded by the discovery by others, of impostures which 
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had escaped their own research, was the chief f agent in raising 
the storm of rage and obloquy which over rwhelmed the 
authors. 

The unwort! ly means by which, about the year 1750, a Mr. 
William Lauder att mpted to detract from the poeti ical candor 
and originality of Milton, give however, to lis case, a vers 
different comp ile ‘X10N. Lauder was a native of Scotlan ud, and 
having been disappointed in obtaining a professorship mm Edin- 
burgh removed to London, and began his career as author. In 
the year 17 L7, he pr ublished, in lhe Gen tleman’ 8 Magazine, ali 
“ Essay on Milton’s use and imitation of the moderns,” in 
which he attempted to prove that Milton had largely borrowed 
from some modern Latin poets in the composition of Paradise 
Lost. 

Several answers were attempted mn the J lagazine, but none 
of them succeeded in vindicating the character of the Poet ; and 
Lander, encouraged by his success, proceeded to republish Ins 
essayi a separateform. Lathe pretace to this essay he savs, ‘I 
have ventured to pubh sh the follo ving observations on Milton’s 
imitation of the Moderns, having lately fallen on four or five 
modern authors in Latin verse, which I hi ave reason to believe 
Milton anaeltenl in com Pos ng his : Paradise Lost,’ = 
ject wiilentitle me to the favor a pene reade 
since Lin no way intend unjusily to derogate from the re x 
merit of the writer.’ The first author alluded to was Jacobus 
essor of Rhetoric in the Jesuits’ 
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College at Cologne, about 1650, and he wrote “ Sarcotis’ 
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to the Earl of Bath, Dr. Douglas showed that passages which 
Lauder had cited professedly from Massenius, Staphorstius, 
Taubmannus and others, had been interpolated into these 
authors by Lauder himeelf. from Alexander Hog’s latin 
translation of Milton’s Paradise Lost. Incredible as it may 
seem, it even appeared that Lauder interpolated Milton 
himself, and quoted lines from Paradise Lost which never 
existed in that poem. 

Dr. Douglas’ exposure was too complete to permit a 
struggle against it, Lauder confessed his inposition, and as- 
sivned as its origin his anxiety to euhance the merit of Dr. 
Anthony Johnstone, (of whose paraphrase of the Psalms in 
war Verse he had published an Is dition,) by lessening tha 

f Milton, Pope having, in lis criticisms on Johnstone, con- 
ie him unfavorably with Milton. 

George Psalmanazar’s history of the Island of Formosa, 
published i in London, in 1704, succeeded for a time in impos- 
mg upon many. ‘The real name of this person 1s not known, 
he was of F rench extraction, and his early life was by no means 
irreproachable. Originally he had conce ived the idea of pas- 
sing himself off as a J apanese convert to Christianity, but not 
finding thi is scheme successful, he determmed upon assuming 
the character of a native of the Island of Formos: 1, and in- 
vented a new language wnich he called Formosan. 

Meeting with a clereyman named Innes, who was chaplain 
to an officer in Flanders, the pair entered into an arrange- 
ment to visit London, and Psalmanazar having joined, at Mr. 
Innes’ request, the Established Church, was presented to Dr. 
Compton, Dr. Gibson, and several others who became his pa- 
reehi le next translated the chureh eatechisin into Jor- 
mosan, and published his account of the Island, with engra- 
vings of ships, dwellings, &c., and so far was the public mind 
deceived, that this book passed rapidly throagh two editio nS 
and was generally looked upon as a faithful account of the 
Island and its inhabitants. ‘Lhe invention necess ary to pro- 
duce a new language, and the amazing tenacity of memory 


required ton ake his various and numerous cons rersations mn 
his native la inguage consistent, were, surely, designed for 
better things, 

We have ; already observed upon the eccentricity of medical 


Write rs, and in truth ainongst th; ‘eir works we find “the most re- 
markable examples of ingenious folly; butyet a folly so interest- 
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ing that one prefers it to many a wise, grave treatise of our 
own time. Besides, in their old, odd books, we trace the 
gradual rise and progress of the noble science of healing, of 
the great art of Medicine. 

Surgery, through the prohibition of the church, was, like 
money-lending, through the prohibition of receiving interest, 
confined solely, in its higher branches, to the Jews. The Jews 
were pronounced impious, and medicines received through 
their prescriptions declared accursed, and by a decree of the 
council of Lateran, the physicians were directed, under heavy 
penalties, to require that the patients should receive the sacra- 
ments of penance and the eacharist, before medicine could be 
prescribed for them—thus it was supposed that the Jewish 
physicians would be readily discovered, as through bigotry they 
would refuse to obey tlis direction. The prescriptions were 
curious, but amongst the most strange of all was that commonly 
known as the Doctrine of Signatures—that is, certain herbs 
and plants were presumed useful in curing those parts of the 
human body to which they bore, or were fancied to bear, a 
resemblance. Capillary herbs were good in diseases of the 
hair. Wallnuts were presumed to be a sovereign cure in all 
diseases of the head, from the great reseinblanee between them 
and that portion of the human frame—the green covering of 
the outer husk, represented the pericranium ; and salt made of 
the husk was good for injuries to theoutside of the head. ‘The 
soft inner shell was like the skull, and the thin yellow skin was 
like the dura and the pia mater. ‘The kernel was so like the 
brain that it must of necessity bea perfect remedy for all 
diseases or injuries of that organ. William Coles, the herbalist, 
writes, that the “ Lily of the Valley is good to cure the apoplexy, 
for asthat disease is caused by the dropping of humours into the 
principal ventricles of the brain, so the flowers of this lily hang- 
ing on the plants as if they were drops, are of wonderful use 
herein.” Kidney beans, from their perfect resemblance to the 
kidneys, were considered of great service in all urinary diseases. 
The yellow and purple spots upon the flowers Kye-bright, 
resembling the marks upon diseased eyes, the flowers were 
esteemed most efficacious in curing these disorders. Thistles 
and Holly, from their stinging the hand which touched them, 
were believed to be useful in curing the. pricking pains of 
pleurisy ; and the Saxifrage, from the manner of its growth, 
was esteemed a most powerful dissolvent of the stone. And 
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because the cones of the pine tree resembled the front teeth, 
agargle of vinegar in which they had been boiled was classed 
as a most efficacious remedy for the tuoth-ache. 

But the Doctrine of Signatureg was surpassed in its absurdity 
bythe remedies and ingredients prescribed for the cure of diseases 
generally.—For consumption, pills of powder of pearls and 
whiteamber were prescribed; for tlris disease, and also for 
dropsy, water distilled from a peck of garden snails and a quart 
ofearth worms was good ; and cockwater was also recommended, 
aud was made from the water in which a cock that had been 
chased, beaten, and plucked alive, had been boiled. For 
broken bones, the oil of swallows was prescribed ; this was 
made by pounding twenty live swallows in a mortar: a grey 
eel with a white belly, closed in an earthen pot, and buried 
alive in a dunghill, gave forth an oil which was good for the 
hearing ; but the water of man’s blood was the most famous 
and expensive of all the old remedies, and, in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, was “an invention whereof some princes had very 
great estimation.” To make it—a strong man of a warm 
nature, and twenty-five years old, was to be selected and well 
dieted for a month with meat, spices and wine ; when the 
month had elapsed, veins in both his arms were to be opened and 
as much blood as he could bear taken from him. One handful 
of salt was to be added to six pounds of the blood, and this 
was to be seven tines distilled, water being each time poured 
upon the residuum. ‘This was to be taken three or four times 
a year, in doses of an ounce at a time—health and strength 
Were supposed to be transferable by means of this mixture. 
May not the doctrine of transfusion have its origin in this 
custom ? 

The practice of surgery was still more curious.—It was neces- 
sary that a dangerous and difficult operation for the stone 
should be performed on Louis X1V., and several men afflicted 
with a hke disease were carried to the house of Louvois, the 
Minister, where the chief surgeon Felix operated upon them 
before Fagon, the physicianof the King. Most of those operated 
on died ; and that the King might know nothing of his danger- 
ous condition, or, of the means adopted to ensure certainty and 
safety in the cure, they were buried privately and by night. The 
operation was performed successfully upon the king; but Felix 
Wasso much agitated, thata nervous tremor settled upon nm for 
life, and in bleeding a friend, on the day succeeding that upon 
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which the kinghad been so happily cured, he disabled the patient 
irreparably. When Felip de Utre went im search of the 
Omeguas from Venezuela, he was wounded by a spear, thrust 
through the ribs just beneath the mght arm. A Spaniard, 
who was ignorant of surgery, undertook to cure him, and De 
Utre’s coat of mail was placed upon an old Indian who was 
mounted on a horse; the amateur surgeon then drove a spear 
into the Indian’s body, through the hole in the armour, and 
his body having been opened, the spear being still kept in the 
wound, it was discovered that the heart was uninjured—thus 
they assumed that De Utre’s wound was not mortal, and being 
treated as if the wound were an ordinary one, he recovered, 
When Henry If. of France was mortally wounded by a splinter 
from a spear, in tilting with Montgomerie, which entered Ins 
visor and pierced his eye, the surgeons, for the purpose of dis- 
covering the probable injury done to the King, cut off the 
heads of four criminals, and thrust splinters into their eyes, 
as nearly at the same inclination as the fatal one had entered 
that of the King. Ambrose Paré’s chapter on poisons, and his 
“Strange Cure for a Cut Off Nose,” which we give in the 
words of lis translator, Johnson, are remarkable :— 


‘‘There was a Surgeon of Italy, of late years, which would 
restore or repair the portion of the Nose that was cut away, after 
this manner. He first scarified the callous ede¢es of the maimed 
Nose round about, as is usually done in the cure of Hair-lips; 
he then made a gash or cavity in the muscle of the arm, which is 
called diceps, as large as the greatness of the portion of the Nose, 
which was cut away, did require; and into that gash or cavity 
so made, he would put that part of the Nose so wounded, and bind 
the patient’s head to his arm, as if it were to a post, so fast that 
it might remain firm, stable and immovable, and not lean or bow 
any way; and about forty days after, or at that time when he 
judged the flesh of the Nose was perfectly agglutinated with the 
fl sh of the arm, he cut out as much of the flesh of the-arm, cleaving 
fast unto the Nose, as was sufficient to supply the defect of that 
w) ich was lost, and then he would make it even, and bring it, as 
by licking, to the fashion and form of a Nose, as near as art would 
permit ; and in the meanwhile he did feed his patient with pana- 
does, gelli s, and all such things as were easy to be swallowed and 
digested. The flesh that is taken out of the arm is not of the like 
temperature as the flesh of the Nose is; also the holes of the 
restored Nose cannot be made as they were before” 


Our space does not permit us to extend the subject farther, 
we have but glanced at it ; to pursue it fully would be to 
fill some volumes. It is indeed but little to be wondered at, 
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that writers should exhaust their invention in search of novel 
ideas and topics, when making an attempt to fix themselves 
in the minds of men, and in the annals of literature. The 
selection of a strange or unusual subject, or a peculiar and re- 
markable mode of treating a common one, are but evidence of 
a desire to be remembered, and if not cherished as a genius, 
at least to be preserved in memory as a curiosity. 

In a future paper we shall return to the consideration of 
this subject, and at greater length. 





Art. V.—THE ROMANCE OF LIFE :—THE COUNT 
OF MONTE CRISTO. 
The Count of Monte Cristo. By Alexander Dumas. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1847, 


In resuming the subject to which we devoted a smail por- 
tion of our last number, we proceed to detail the facts upon 
which the principal incidents of the very entertaining novel of 
Alexandre Dumas, ushered into public notice under the aris- 
tocratic title of “Zhe Count of Monte Cristo,” have been 
founded, and we feel it necessary here to premise, that we are 
not to be considered as imputing plagiarism, or a deficiency of 
imaginative or descriptive power, to the gifted Frenchman 
who has won for himself an Wuropean reputation, second per- 
haps only to that transcendant genius, whose romances have 
made us familiar with the characters of former kings, the habits 
of bye-gone times, the chivalrous honour of knight or noble, 
and the plain, simple, natural, feelings of man in his humblest 
phase—the immortal Scott. We rather accord the ready 
meed of our praise to Dumas, for the ingenuity with which he 
adopts and adapts transactions of recent date to the con- 
struction of tales equally interesting as the choicest legends of 
the middle ages, and to which their greatest graces are im- 
parted by the drapery of bis imaginative power. [le com- 
mences the novel to which we refer, by a scene in Marseilles, 
in which the arrival of a ship from a distant voyage is naturally 
described, and we rejoice with the hero of the tale upon his 
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ils past, his promotion gained, his old father comforted and 

Prien ie his saeeualees and his intended bride visited and 

won to name the nuptial day ; envy and malice are depicted at 

their baleful work, the ingenuous young sailor is involved in a 

false accusation, and consigned to hopeless captivity as a state 

prisoner. We are soon introduced to the “small cabinet of 
the Tuileries,” and Louis the XVIII. is placed before us al- 
most as distinctly as the lion-hearted Richard appears in 
Ivanhoe, or the crafty and cruel Louis the XI. in Quentin 
Durward. The first of the restored Bourbons was not a man 
calculated to win attention as a character ; much had been done 
for him, nothing had been done by him, he was cunning but 
not sagacious, pedantic but not learned, confident but not 
courageous, fearful but not cautious, and we have all these 

points fully pourtrayed by Dumas, in his description of the 

scene which terminated by the announcement of Napoleon’s 

return from Elba. It is not our intention to go farther with 

the narrative, we notice its early pages as justifying our pre- 

vious remarks, and we now proceed to give the real story on 

which the remainder of the work is founded. 

There lived at Paris in 1807, a shoemaker. of the descrip- 
tion called chamber masters, named Francois Picaud, he was 
young, tolerably well-looking, and was on the point of effect- 
ing a matrimonial union with an agreeable, lively damsel, who 
possessed a very handsome dowry. Full of the excitement 
consequent on his expected good fortune, and arrayed in his 
best attire, he betook himself to a café kept byan acquaintance of 
his own rank and age, but who was more wealthy than the shoe- 
maker, and was remarkable for an extraordinary jealousy of any 
neighbour who appeared to be thriving, or even likely to 
prosper. 

Mathieu Loupian, who had as well as Picaud, been born at 
Nismes, kept a well frequented house of refreshment near 
the lace Sainte Opportune. He was a widower having two 
children, and three persons all from the department of Gard, 
were peculiarly intimate with him. 

‘What now,” said the host, “ ch! Picaud, but you are 
stylish, one would imagine that you were about to dance éas 
trei/has,’ (a popular ballet much practised in lower Laa- 
guedac.) 

“Tam on a better project, my friend Loupian, I am about 
to marry,” 
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“And whom have you selected to plant your horns,” 
demanded one of the company named Allut. 

“Not the second daughter of your mother-in-law, for in 
that family they manage matters so awkwardly that your 
antlers are breaking through your bat.” 

It required only a look to perceive a large rent in the old 
felt hat of Allut, so the laugh was on the side of the son of 
Crispin. 

“ But jesting apart,” said the host, “ who is your intended, 
Picaud ?” 

“The damsel de Vigoroux.” 

© Marguerite the rich ?” 

“The same.” 

“But she has one hundred thousand frances,” exclaimed the 
astonished host. 

“T shall pay her for them in love and happiness, so friends 
I invite you to the ceremony which is to be performed at 
Saint Leu, and to the dance which we are to have in the 

evening, it is to be a dal champetre in les bosquets de Venus, 
rue aux Ours, at M. Latignac’s, the fifth house, and in the 
gardens at its rere.” 

The four friends could scarcely reply in some common-place 
phrases, so much did the good fortune of their comrade sur- 
prize them. 

* And when is the wedding ?” asked Loupian. 

“Next Tuesday, I shall expect you, I am now going to the 
Mayor and the Curé.” 

He departed, they looked at each other. 

“ What a lucky rascal !” 

“¢ He is a sorcerer.” 

“A girl so handsome and so rich.” 

“ And to a cobbler.” 

“ And in three days.” 

“T will wager that 1 stop his progress,” said Loupian. 

“ What are you about P” 

“Oh, just a joke.” 

“ Bat what ?” 

“Tt is an excellent joke, the commissary is just coming 
here, I shall say that I suspect Picaud to be an agent of the 
English ; you understand, he will be summoned and examined, 
he will be frightened at his position, and: for at least eight 
days, the marriage will have to wait.” 3 
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“ Loupian,” said Allut, “your’s isa dan erous gaine, you do 
not know Picaud thoroughly, he is capable, if he finds you 
out, of a fearful revenge.” 

“ Bah!” cried the other, “ we must have some diversion in 
carnival time.” 

“ Just as you pleasé, bat I warn you that I take no part in 
your project, every one to his taste.” 

“Oh!” replied the proprietor of the café, “ you are but a 
dung-hill. cock.” 

‘7 am an honest man, you are jealous and envious of your 
neighbour, I shall live quietly, you will come to a bad end— 
good night.” 

As soon as he turned on his heel, the trio took courage to 
persevere in their amusing trick, and Loupian, with whom it 
originated, promised his two friends a hearty laugh. The 
same day, the commissary to whom Lonpian whispered his 
suspicions, discharged his duty as a vigilant functionary, and 
two hours had not elapsed before an elaborate report was laid 
before his superior, and ultimately came under the observation 
of the Due de Rovigo. It coincided with some revelations 
which he had received touching movements in la Vendee. 
Beyond all doubt, Picaud was an agent between the south and 
west, his trade perhaps, was only a device, and he was likely 
to be a gentleman of Languedoc, in short, during the night of 
Sunday, the unfortunate Picaud was taken from his apart- 
ment, with such mystery that noone saw him depart, and from 
that day, every trace of him was totally lost, his kindred or 
friends could obtain no explanation of his fate, and his very 
existence was soon forgotten. 

Time elapses, 1814 arrives, the Imperial government falls, 
and from the castle of Fenestrelle there issues about the 15th 
April, a man bent down by suffering, old by the effect of 
despair rather than by the hand of time. In seven years he 
appeared to have lived half a century, no one would have 
recognized him, and he could not recognize himself when he 
first looked in a mirror at a petty inn of the village of 
Fenestrelle. 

This man who, in his prison, answered to the name of Joseph 
Lucher, was less a domestic than an adopted son of a rich 
Milanese ecelesiastic. The latter, indignant at the total 
abandonment of him by his relatives, determined to exclude 
them from any participation in his enormous wealth, consoli- 
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dated in the public secunties of Hamburgh, and the Bank of 
England. He had moreover sold extensive domains to an 
exalted personage of Italy, and realized the produce through 
the agency of a banker of Amsterdam, who remitted the 
dividends to his order. This noble Italian died the 4th 
January 1314, leaving the poor Joseph Lucher sole heir to 
about seven millions of frances in ready money, having also 
confided to him the secret of a concealed treasure, worth twelve 
hundred’ thousand frances, in diamonds, and at least three 
millions in coined money, ducats, florins, doubloons, louis, 
and guineas. 

Joseph Lucher freed at length, hastened to Milan, and 
uniting prudence with promptitude, in a short time acquired 
the property which he came to seek. He then visite: 
Amsterdam, Hamburgh, and London, and amassed treasures 
worthy of Royal coffers, yielding him arevenue of six hundred 
thousand franes, exclusive of his diamonds and one million 
reserved for present use. [lis property was vested in the 
funds of ingland, Holland, and France. 

Having made such arrangements he set out for Paris, where 
he arrived the 15th February 1815, eight years to the very 
day after the hapless Picaud had disappeared. He should 
now be about thirty-four years of age. Joseph Lucher was 
attacked by a severe illness the day after his arrival, and being 
without attendance, even of a valet, lie had himself conveyed to a 
maison de sante. At the return of Napoleon, Lucher was 
still unwell, and his sickness continued as long as the emperor 
remained in Krance, but as soon as the second restoration ap- 
peared finally to consolidate the Bourbon dynasty, the inmate 
of the maison de santéd quitted his sick bed and took up his 
residence in the quarter Sainte Opportune, where he speedily 
acquired some interesting information. 

In February 1807, there had been great excitement in the 
neighbourhood, consequent on the disappearance of a young 
shoemaker, an honest man who was on the point of marriage 
with a very wealthy girl. Some hoax concocted by three 
friends had destroyed his brilliant prospects, the poor fellow 
had either fled or been carried off. No one knew what had 
become of him. His intended spent two years in deep afflic- 
tion, but then, convinced that her sorrow was unavailing, she 
married the coffee-house keeper Loupian, who by such an 
union having acquired large property, possessed the most magni- 
20 
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ficent and best frequented house amongst the cafés of Paris, 
Joseph Lucher received this information with seeming in- 
difference, he just ventured an inquiry as to the names of those 
whose tricks had occasioned the misfortunes of Picaud—their 
names had been forgotten. 

“ Nevertheless,” added one of those to whom the inquiry 
was addressed, ‘*I have heard one Antoine Allut declare 
that he knew the parties of whom we are speaking.” 

‘‘] was acquainted with a man named Allut in Italy; he 
was from Nismes.” 

“The person I mean is also a native of that place.” 

‘This Allut lent me one hundred crowns which he told me 
to repay at my convenience to his cousin Antoine.” 

* Well you may remit the money to him at Nismes, for he 
has retired to his native town.” 

Next day a post chaise preceded by a courier who paid like 
a prince, flew rather than rolled along the road to Lyons. 
From Lyons the carriage followed the course of the Rhone by 
the Marseilles road which it quitted at the bridge of St. Esprit. 
There an Italian abbé alighted for the first time, from the 
commencement of the journey. 

He took another carriage and proceeded to Nismes, to the 
well known Hotel du Luxembourg. He at once instituted 
inquiries as to what had become of Antoine Allut. ‘This 
name, rather common in that country, is borne by several 
families, differing in rank, fortune, and religion. Some time 
elapsed before the individual required by the abbé Baldin, 
was discovered, and some days were necessary to establish an 
intimate communication with Antoine Allut. But these 
preliminaries having been adjusted, the abbé detailed to Allut, 
that whilst a state prisoner in the castle de l’Oeuf, in Naples, 
he had formed an acquaintance with a worthy friend, whose 
death in 1S11, had caused him great affliction. 

“ At that time,” said he, “my friend was a man of thirty 
years, he expired deploring his absence from his native land, 
but pardoning those who had caused his misfortunes, he was a 
native of Nismes, named Pierre Picaud.” 

Allut uttered a cry, the abbé regarded him with an aston- 
ished look. 

“You knew this Picaud yourself?” he said to Allut. 

“He was one of my best friends—he has died far away— 
poor fellow! but have you been informed of the cause of his 
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« He knew it not himself, and so he has repeatedly sworn 
to me most solemnly.” 

Allut sighed, the abbé resumed :— 

« Whilst he lived one idea engrossed his mind, he used to 
say that he would resign his hope of Paradise to discover the 
author or authors of his arrest, and from this fixed idea he 
derived the notion of making a singular bequest. But mean- 
while, I should apprise you that, im his prison, Picaud had 
rendered some valuable service to an Englishman, who was 
likewise a prisoner, and who at his death, bequeathed to 
Picaud, a diamond worth at-least, fifty thousand francs.” 

“He was a lucky fellow,” cried Allut, “fifty thousand 
francs are in themselves a fortune.” 

“When Pierre Picaud found himself on his death bed, he 
had me suinmoned, and told me that his end would be happy 
if [ would promise to accomplish his intentions ; he conjured 
me to make that promise, and I replied, that I would swear to 
observe his injunctions in the full confidence that he would re- 
om nothing contrary to my personal honour or my religious 
uties. Oh! never, replied he, lear me and judge for yourself. 
T have not been able to discover the names of those by whom | 
have been immured in this prison, but God has inspired me with 
the conviction that one of my fellow-townsmen, Antoine Allut, 
of Nismes, knew those by whom I was denounced. Seek for 
him, as soon as you regain your liberty, and on my behalf give 
him the diamond which I possess from the bounty of Sir 
Herbert Newton ; but I impose one condition, that in receiv- 
ing the gem from you, he shall confide to you the names of 
the men whom I regard as my murderers. When he shall 
have communicated that information, you will then return to 
Naples, and have the tale of their calumny engraven on my 
tomb. There are four thousand sequins (about two thousand 
francs) to procure admission for my corpse into a vault set 

apart for that purpose, moreover, here are sixteen thousand 
sequins more to defray the expenses of your journey to Nismes. 
I possess these suns through the generosity of my dear mas- 
ter, Sir Herbert Newton. ‘louched with compassion for his 
fate, I swore to execute faithfully his injunctions. He 
placed the diamond in my hands and died peacefully. 
Although I was then a prisoner, I have been able to carry out 
lis wishes, His body rests at Naples, in the church of the Santo 
Spirito, and as-soon as [ recovered my freedom I hastened to 
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France, to acquit myself of the charge I had underaken from 
my hapless friend—here I am, and here also is the diamond,” 

With these words the abbé Baldini raised his hand, which 
on the middle finger displayed the solitary but superb gem, 
whose brillianey and magnitude fully attested its value. I» 
estimating it at fifty thousand franes, there was no exaggeration, 
in fact the stone was worth double that sum. Antoine Allut 
gazed on it with rivetted attention, a cold perspiration bedewed 
his forehead, his mouth was fearfully contracted, and the tre- 
mor that pervaded his entire frame, plainly indicated the con- 
test which in his heart avarice maintained with fear. 

At this moment the wife of Allut entered displaying evident 
signs of recent and deep mortification; she paced rapidly 
across the apartment, placed herself full before her husband, 
who was all absorbed in the discourse of the Ltalian abbé and 
began : 

“Old fellow, the sooner you take yourself and me froin 
this horrid town the better, your brother and my sister will 
crush us with their assumption of superiority, they will ouly 
notice us by their overbearing insolence; learn, that within 
the last hour they have reecived twenty thousand francs, sent 
by the public diligence, and coming to them as sudden and 
as unexpected as if the money had fallen from the sky.” 

“Twenty thousand francs !” repeated Allut in astonishment, 
“and from whence ?” 

“** Tis an extraordinary story—your brother, abouta year ago, 
saved from drowning a Danish gentleman who was on a visit 
at Avignon with the count de Rantzau. This stranger merely 
thanked him and departed, but now comes this prodigious 
present all in beautiful golden louis d'or of forty francs each. 
Won't they become haughtier than ever? Won’t they trample 
on us now? Your younger brother! My younger sister! Ol! 
beyond all doubt I shall lose my senses.” 

“That would not be surprizing, madame, when you hear 
that your husband refuses a legacy of, at least, fifty thousand 
francs, which a dying friend bequeathed him,” added the abbe. 

bu How P he refuses fifty thousand francs >” exclaimed the 
wile, raising her clenched hand and directing a look at her 
husband quite in unison with her threatening gesture. 

L am stating the legacy at its least value,”’ replied the abbé 
placidly, He then re-commenced the recital which he had 
previously made to Allut, and again displayed the ring which 
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nevertheless, he kept on his finger. Certainly it required 
more firmness than belonged to the character of Allut to resist 
such a terrible temptation ; jealous and low-minded, the sudden 
prosperity of his brother appeared an actual outrage on his 
poverty. His wife at once betook herself to a neighbouring 
jeweller, and he having examined the gem, offered sixty-three 
thousand francs for it, provided that a neat farm of which he 
was the proprietor, would be taken in part payment at the 
value of three thousand franes. 

The Alluts were wild with joy, the woman could not restrain 
her delight, she indulged in a thousand extravagant demon- 
strations. Forthwith Antoine Allut acknowledged that he 
knew the persons, and gave their names. [le was agitated 
with some apprehension of future evil, but encouraged by his 
wife, he desired the abbé to write down Gervais Chaubard, 
Guilhem Solari, and lastly Gilles Loupian. The abbé coolly 
entered the naines in his tablets, handed the ring to Allut, and 
departed. 

The ring became the property of the jeweller, who paid the 
stipulated price, and in four months after it was sold toa 
Turkish merchant for 102,000 francs. Allut inflamed with 
rage, assassinated the jeweller, was obliged to fly, and was 
believed to have escaped to Greece. 

An elderly lady presented herself at the café of Loupian, 
and asked an interview with the proprietor ; she confided to 
him, that her family were indebted for some special services 
to a poor man, who had been ruined by the events of 
1814, but his pride revolted against the acceptance of any 
direct recompence, his only wish was for an engagement as an 
assistant in a respectable establishment where he would be 
kindly treated, he was no longer young, his age was about 
lifty, and if M. Loupian would receive him, he should be paid 
one hundred francs a month, unknown to the person in ques- 
tion. 
Loupian agrees, a man presents himself, homely, and poorly 
clad, the woman of the house attentively surveys him, and 
thinks she has seen some person resembling him, but midst 
other cares she ceases to conjecture, and the new assistant pur- 
sues his avocations without further question. ‘The two 


Nismois frequent the café; one day one of them fails to appear 
at.the expected hour, they joke upon his absence, bnt next day 
he does not come, Solari promises to enquire the cause, he 
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returns in great consternation to the café at nine o'clock In 
the evening, and announces, that at five in the morning of the 
preceding day, the unfortunate Chaubard had been found 
poignarded on the Pont des Arts, the weapon had been left in 
the wound, and on the handle was inscribed NUMBER ONE. 

Numerous conjectures were afloat, but conjectures are use- 
less, the police were on the alert, but the guilty one escaped 
all their efforts. Some time afterwards, a valuable greyhound 
belonging to the master of the café, was poisoned, and a person 
declared that lhe had seen one of the customers throwing bis- 
cuits to the poor brute; Loupian instituted a lawsuit against 
this customer, but on the day of trial his witness was not 
to be found, and he was more readily mnlicted in heavy costs, 
when it appeared that the defendant, who was engaged in the 
service of the mails, was in Strasburgh on the day the dog 
was poisoned. 

Loupian, by his first marriage, had a daughter, she had now 
attained her sixteenth year, and was a lovely girl. A fine 
ventleman saw her, became deeply enamoured, and _ lavished 
large sums to gain to his interest, the attendants of the café 
and the waiting maid of the demoiselle. He represented him- 
self as a marquis and a millionaire, she was too confiding, and 
had to acknowledge her imprudence. Her agonized father 
expostulates with AZonsiewr who boasts of his fortune, displays 
a pedigree, shews the title-deeds of his domains, and 
agrees to marry the damsel. Joy now reigns in Loupian’s 
family. ‘The marriage takes place, and the bridegroom, who 
wishes the nuptials to be splendid, orders a repast of one hun- 
dred and fifty covers, at the Cadran Bleu 

At the appomted hour the guests arrive, but the marquis 
(oes not appear, a note from him announces that by orders 
of the king, he is obliged to attend at the palace on an 
affair of importance, he requests that the repast may proceed, 
and promises to join the company about ten o’clock. The bride 
is grieved, even amidst the numerous congratulations offered 
on her distinguished position. ‘Two courses are over, and with 
the dessert, a note is laid on the plate of each guest, by which 
they are informed, that Loupian’s daughter is the bride of an 
eseaped convict, and that he has fled the kingdom. 

Frightful is the affliction of this wretched family, the atmos- 
phere of their misery is too dark for them to see from whence 
such deadly blows issue. In four days after, having betaken 
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themselves to the country, to avoid for a short time public 
observation, they receive intelligence that the café has been 
burnt down, and that nothing has been saved from the con- 
flagration, which was taken advantage of by thieving mis- 
ereants, to plunder and carry away whatever they could seize 
from the flames. 

J.oupian is now ruined, he has no property, no friends, save 
one—the old attendant Prosper, still remains, he is content to 
serve even without wages, and to share the scanty bread of his 
impoverished master ; his fidelity is admired and praised, and 
Loupian manages to open a much more humble establishment 
in the Rue St. duéoine. Solari visits it regularly, and in a 
short time, on his return home, is seized with intense pains, a 
physician 1s called who declares the man to be poisoned, and 
spite of all endeavours, the unfortunate Solari expires in 
horrible convulsions. ‘I'welve hours after, when according to 
usage, the bier is exposed in the entry of his residence, a paper 
is fouud pinned to the pall, bearing the sinister words 
NUMBER TWO, 

Besides the daughter whose destiny had been so unpropi- 
tious, Loupian had a son; this lad beset by bad characters 
of both sexes, struggled a while against bad example and 
continued temptation, and ended by giving himself up to 
evil pursuits. One night his comrades proposed a darf, 
it was to break into a wine store, take away a dozen bottles, 
have a merry night with the prize, and pay for them 
hext morning. Kugene Loupian, half-drunk, clapped huis 
hands at this fine project. But at the moment when the 
door was forced aud the flasks selected, the police, apprized by 
sone secret information, were on the spot, Loupian and his 
associates were arrested in the fact, and subsequently con- 
victed of the robbery. Royal clemency saved the young 
man from the galleys ; notwithstanding incredible efforts an 
application of money in high quarters to arrest the hand 
of mercy, Loupian’s son had to undergo twenty years im- 
prisonment. 

This catastrophe completed the ruin of the hapless family ; 
the handsome andrich Marguerite died heart-broken and 
childless. Loupian and his daughter remained without any 
resource, then the honest attendant brought forth his savings 
and offered them to the young woman, but on the most 
degrading conditions. In the hope of alleviating her father’s 
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misery, and in her own destitution, she sank into the debasing 
snare, aid became the concubine of her father’s servant. 

Loupian hardly existed, his misfortunes had nearly over- 
turned his mind, One evening whilst walking in a dark 
all ey of the gardens of the Tuileries, a man masked presented 

himself to his attention, ‘ Loupian ,” he exclaimed, “do you 
reme unber 1807 2?” “ Wherefore ?”’—“ Do you vecollect the 
crime you perpetrate «dat that period! P< he crime!” “ An 
infamous contrivance by which you plunged your friend Picaud 
into a dungeon; do you remember that P’?—* Ah! God has 
punished me heavily for it.” “No, but Picaud himself, who to 
accomplish his vengeance, stabbed Chaubard on the port des 
Aris, poisoned Solari, made your daughter a thiet’s wi e, anil 
laid the trap into which your son has fallen! He it is that 
has caused your wife to die of a broken-heart, and lowered 
vour daughter to a life of disgrace. Yes, in your servant 
P rosper, recognize Picaud, but let it be at the moment 
when he ac omplishes his NUMBER THREE.” 

A dagger stab, home to the heart, followed the last word ; 
there was one feeble cry, and vengeance was complete ; but 
Micaud almost at ihe mowent, fell stanned by a heavy blow, 
uid only recovered lis consciousness of life to find himself 
gagged, wrapped up and bound, and rapidly conveyed from 
the scene where his last ype had been consummated. In 
vliose i nag was he? A vend: arme would not have taken 
such precautions, even if he suspected that accomplices were 
Te hale near, a call would have sufficed to arouse tlhe sen- 
tinels—was it arobber? If so, how singular his proceedings ! 
At all events, Picaud had falien into a trap at the very mo- 

ment when he disp: atched his last victim. 

In about half an hour he was freed from the large manile 
in which he had been wrapped, and the gag was removed, 
he was lying on a sofa bed, the air was damp and thick, 
and the place appeared to be a cave belonging in all appear- 
ance to an abandoned quarry. It was partly furnished, there 
was a Prussian stove, the smoke from which found vent in 
the crevices above, a kitchen lamp afforded a murky light, 
and in front of Picaud, there stood a man, with folded arms, 
and gle ONLY as spect. 

The obs urity that pervaded the place, the agitation which 
Picaud naturally experienced, and the change which ten 
)ears of misery and despair can effect upon the human fea- 
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tures, prevented the assassin of Loupian from recognizing 
the individual who appeared before him like a phantom, he 
watched in silence for a word explanatory of his future fate, 
and ten minutes elapsed without either of the men breaking 
the awful silence. 

“Well! Picaud,” at length the stranger said, “ what name 
will you bear now? Shall it be that which you received 
from your father? Shall it be the one you assumed on your 
release from Fenestrelle, will you be the abbé Baldini, or the 
eafé-waiter Prosper? Your inventive genius perhaps, will 
furnish you with a fifth. With you vengeance has been a 
pastime, or rather a raging madness, of which you should 
have had a horror if you had not sold your soul to the demon ; 
you have sacrificed the last ten years of your life to pursue 
three wretches whom you ought to have spared, you have 
committed horrible crimes, and have drawn me with you into 
the abyss.” 

“You, who are you ?” 

“lam your accomplice, a villain who for your accursed 
diamond has sold the lives of my friends, your gold was deadly 
to me, the avarice kindled by you in my bosom has never 
been extinguished, the thirst of riches rendered me furious 
and guilty ; I slew the jeweller who deceived me, I had to fly 
with my wife who died in exile, and I, having ventured to 
return, Was arrested, tried, condemned, | have undergone ex- 
posure and branding, I have dragged the ball; at last happen- 
ing toescape, | wished, in my turn, to attack and punish this 
abbé Baldini who pursues and punishes others so severely. I 
hastened to Naples, no one there knew him, I sought the 
tomb of Picaud, and learned that Picaud was still living ; 
but how did I obtain that knowledge? No one, not even 
the Pope, shall ever wrest that secret from me. ‘hence L 
betake myself in pursuit of this pretended dead man, but 
when I find him, two assassinations have already attested his 
vengeance, the children of Loupian have been ruined, his 
house burned, his property destroyed ;—This evening I had 
resolved to visit the wretched man, but the devil was still 
a little in advance of me, and I was ouly in time to seize his 
murderer. But now I have you, I can repay the mischief 
you have done to myself, and prove that the people of our 
country have strong hands as well as good memories—I am 
Antoine Allut.” 
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Picaud answered not, strange ideas passed through his 
mind ; sustained until now by the intoxicating love of revenge, 
he had in some degree forgotten his immense fortune and 
the enjoyments it could impart. But now when vengeance 
was accomplished, and when he only thought of living amidst 
all the delights that riches could impart, he had fallen into 
the hands of aman equally implacable as he had proved 
himself. These reflections passed wildly through his brain, 
and he gnawed in his rage, the cords with which his limbs 
were bound; Allut held him and constrained him to cease 
his efforts. 

Then he thought, rich as I am, can I not with fair promises 
and with a considerable sum free myself from this enemy ? | 
have given more than 100,000 francs to discover the names 
of my victims ; can I not give that, or even twice that, to escape 
the present peril in which I am involved ? 

Then fear and avarice combined to prevent any offer to his 
captor, and he thought that by feigning poverty he would 
escape for perhaps, a few crowns; at length he spoke— 

“ Where am LP” 

“ Tis no matter where you are, but you are beyond the aid 
of succour or mercy, you are mine, solely mine, the slave of 
my will, and subject even to my caprice.” Picaud smiled 
disdainfully, Allut tacitly commented on his disdain by 
tightening the rope still more, and then he proceeded to sup, 
but offered not a morsel to Picaud. 

“T am hungry,” exclaimed the prisoner. 

“ How much will you pay for bread and water if I give it 
to you?” 

“T have no money.” 

“You have sixteen -millions of francs and more,” replied 
Allut, and he recapitulated that they were invested in the 
funds of England, Holland, Italy, and France.”’ 

Picaud was excessively agitated — 

“You dream” said he. 

“ Well then, my friend, dream that you eat.” 

He went out, left Picaud bound, and remained absent until 
seven in the morning ; when he returned he breakfasted ; at 
the sight of the food Picaud became ravenous, “ give me some 
food,” he exclaimed, 

“What will you pay for bread and water ?” 

“ Nothing.” ; 
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“ Well then, we shall see who will be weary of Ins resolution 

first.”’ 
He departed again and returned at three in the afternoon ; 
it was now twenty-eight hours since Picaud had tasted food, 
he implored mercy of his gaoler, and offered twenty sous for 
one pound of bread. 

« Listen,” said Allut, “I shall give you food twice a day, 
and you shall pay each time twenty-five thousand francs.” 

Picaud yelled, writhed himself upon his bed; the other 
remained tranquil. 

“T have spoken the last word,” said he, “take your own 
time, you had no mercy on my friends, you shall have no pity 
from me.” 

I'he miserable prisoner passed the remainder of the day and 
the succeeding night in bonds, raging with famine and despair. 
His physical energies were gone, he became convulsed, and 
then Allut perceived that his victim and his future hopes were 
both flying from his power. In his rage he tore his hair, 
stamped and cursed his own folly, but perceiving what he 
considered a sneer on the face of the wretched Picaud, he 
grasped a knife—one blow andall was ended; nothing re- 
mained for him but to fly, and he succeeded in reaching 
England. 

There, having fallen sick in 1828, and having been reclaimed 
to a sense of horror at his past offences, he made a confession 
to a French Catholic clergyman, detailed to the ecclesiastic all 
the particulars of this fearful narrative, and signed his name 
to each page. He died reconciled to God, and was interred 
with christian rites, and by his desire, after his death the 
abbé P forwarded the document to the Parisian Police 


accompanied by the following letter :— 


** Monsieur le Prefet, 
I have had the gratification of restoring to feelings of contrition, 


4 man fearfully guilty. It was his opinion, in which I fully con- 
curred, that it might be useful to communicate to you the details 
of a series of abominable offences of which he has been at once 
the agent and one of the objects. By attending to the directions 


furnished in the annexed statement, the subterranean apartment 
Picaud 





may be discovered in which the remains of the wretche 


lie, a melanchol y victim to his own passions and unrelenting revenge. 
May God forgive him ; man in his pride usurps the prerogative 
of the deity, he seeks for vengeance, and by vengeance he is 
crushed, 

Antoine Allut has sought in vain to discover where and how the 
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funds of his vietim were deposited ; no registry, title or document, 
or sum of money, ever fell into his hands ; inclosed are references as 
to two lodginents which under other names, Picaud is supposed to 
have had in Paris. 

Even on the bed of death Antoine Allut refused to inform me of 
the means whereby he acquired a knowledge of the proceedings 
stated in his memvire, or how he became acquainted with the crimes 
and fortune of Picaud ; only once, about an hour before he expired, 
he said to me ‘ Father, the fuith of'no man can be more lively than 
mine, for I have seen and heard the voice ofa soul separated from the 


body to which it belonged.’ 

There was at that time no indication of delirium about Allut; 
he had just pronounced deliberately his profession of faith. The 
men of this age are presumptuous, to them incredulity appears a 
proof of wisdom. The ways of God are infinite, to his dispensa- 
tions we should offer submission, and to his goodness adoration. 

I have the honor to be, &c.” 

Before we advert to any other case, as forming material for 
the construction of the romance before us, we are tempted 
into finding fault with one of its incidents, which appears 
most unnatural, and therefore most improbable ; we refer to 
the scene between the ruined merchant and his son, in which 
a father acknowledges his intention to commit suicide, and 
ultimately persuades lis son to acquiesce in such a crime, nay, 
even to use to his parent, with the fatal pistuls lying before 
him, prepared for the catastrophe, the expression, “die in 
peace, my father, I will live ;” this is, we repeat, unnatural and 
improbable. ‘The English are said to be a suicidal! people, 
amongst whom, a November day produces throat-cutting, 
pistoling, and poisoning; but in England, was there ever an 
instance of suicide being the subject of consultation between 
parent and child? O! never, nor do we believe, that such 
could appear to our continental neighbours, more consistent 
with the state and feelings of society amongst them, than it is 
amongst ourselves. We now have to notice the character of 
the poisoner, Madame de Villefort. Many of our readers 
would suppose that she has been copied from the Marclhioness 
de Brinvilliers, or that some of the revelations of La Voisin, 
respecting her aristocratic customers, suggested the character 
to Dumas. We conceive however, thatthe “ family poisoner”’ 
is a reproduction of Madame de Vartelle, whose crimes were 
consummated about the year 1739, aud respecting whom we 
subjoin the following facts :— 

Monsieur de M. member of the parliament of Paris, came 
one day in great mystery to speak to Monsieur Herault, the 
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Licutenant-general of police ; the conversation was long and 
animated, the acting magistrate took notes, put them into a 

ticular portfolio, and then sent one of the gentlemen of his 
office to escort M. de M——to his carriage, as the etiquetie 
of the time required. 

Why has Monsieur de M. gone to the police office P his 
home is disturbed, two successive attempts to poison had been 
made, without his being able to discover their origin, when a 
bold step of the culprit obliged him to see at once to it. But 
to make the subject better understood, it is well to describe 
the member of parliament and his family. 

He was himself about sixty years of age, a man of the old 
stamp, all goodness and loyalty, incorruptible in his impor- 
tant functions; he had much influence in the high court, 
where they followed strictly his advice. Three married sons 
and a bishop, who was the eldest, three daughters, like their 
brothers, bound in Hymen’s bands. One of his sisters, the 
rich widow of a deceased president, and a brother retired, with 
the rank and pension of a Lieutenant-colonel, and the cross of 
Saint Louis. He lived thus in his immense mansion in the 
Rue des francs Bourgeois, au Marais. His three sons had 
their wives with them, the eldest and the youngest having 
each a boy, the second only daughters; these little girls had 
filled his house with monkeys. 

Although living under the same roof, the several couples 
did not assemble at one table ; they had each their separate 
larder, but every Sunday, and all the fete days of the month, 
they gathered, without any strangers, round their common 
father, the mother had been dead for many years. 

One morning Monsieur de M. was in his study, a sealed let- 

ter caught his eye, he opened it, it ran so :—“ ‘Tremble, 
unhappy man! thou hast ruined me by influencing thy col- 
leagues ; from this moment, I declare deadly war against thee; 
thou and thine shall perish successively, for my hatred is so 
great, thy destruction alone would not satisfy me; I wall not 
sign, seek my name among thy numerous victims ; it will be 
difficult to distinguish it there.” 
_ Monsieur de M. despised this epistle, he asked his people 
in vain Who bad brought it, no one knew of it; he thought 
perhaps, he had in his establishment, an accomplice of the 
unknown; but who among his servants, the wen of his. con- 
fidence, grown old in his house ? 
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Shortly after this threatening notice, an active poison was 
poured into the copper in which was cooked the beef to make 
the soups and stews. A poor kitchen maid, wishing shortly 
before dinner to refresh herself, had scarcely swallowed 4 
few mouthfuls of this liquid, when she felt terrible pains in 
her stomach and vital parts of the body. Instant assistance 
was obtained for her. Her strength of constitution and youth 
wrestled in her favor, at length she was restored to life, but 
for a long time she was only able to linger on in a miserable 
state of existence. 

The member of parliament surprised at this horrible at- 
tempt, called all his domestics about him, spoke to them like 
a good master ; another would have dismissed them, he on the 
contrary, kept them, but told them, that a secret and formidable 
enemy had sworn his ruin and that of his family, and implored 
of them not to let themselves be influenced by an unknown, 
who sooner or later would bring them to the gallows, 

Struck as it were with a thunderbolt by this dismal 
disclosure, the comptroller, the steward, butler, cook, gate- 
keeper, valet, coachman, and the porter, even to the waiting 
and chambermaids, fell at his feet in exclaiming against it, 
vowed him fidelity against any temptation ; prayed, sobbed. and 
abused the wretch who had compromised them, and M. de 
M saw none but innocent hearts among those by whom 
he was surrounded. 

From that day the caution was much greater, the dwelling 
better watched, the kitchens especially were changed into a 
kind of fortress, to which the approach was very difficult. Yet 
so much vigilance and such a desire to preserve their esteemed 
master could not prevent the eldest son, his wife, and 
two of their clildren dying in one night from the effects 
of a deadly poison which was put in a decanter of gooseberry 
water of which they had all drank abundantly. 

The young woman wasin the ninth month of her pregnancy. 
The tortures of the poison hastened her delivery, and in ex- 
piring, she gave life to a male infant, which the physicians 
declared might live. Notwithstanding the catastrophe which 
had hurried its birth, this awful shock, which came upon 
the magistrate with such force, did not leave him thouglit to 
care for this new comer, born under such painful circum- 
stances. ‘The wife of the third son, of whom this mis- 
tortune displayed the good disposition, taking her unfortunate 
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nephew in her arms, kissed him with a tenderness which 
showed maternal feeling, vowing that henceforth he should 
live with her son, of whom he would be the brother, not the 
cousin. She would carefully seek a nurse for him, and she 
found one who came apropos from one of her estates, and 
hardly had the poor little creature come into the world, at the 
moment when its own parents left it so unhappily, than he 
was snatched from the affections of his grandfather, and sent 
from Paris, even thirty miles away, to the most remote part 
of Berry. 

It was after this fresh attempt, unhappily crowned with too 
much success, that M. de M came to confide his griefs 
and fears to the Lieutenant-General of police. M. de Herault 
interested for M. de M questioned him as to the antece- 
dents of his life, his attachments, his affairs, the parties who 
had suffered by his judgments, of the families of criminals 
condemned to death by the Tournelle, in the decisions of 
which he had participated. It is a fact, that the severity of 
the laws, in sacrificing the interests of individuals to the 
theories of justice, for the supposed. benefit of all, never fails 
to engender animosities which late or early manifest themselves. 
However worthy a magistrate may be, a slave toa law without 
mercy, he pays then for the evils of a legislature which he has 
not power to abolish, and which he considers as supremely just, 
because his education and his convenience keep him naturally 
apart from all the circumstances against which the laws are 
specially enacted. His conscience puts itself in opposition to 
him, and a thousand enemies spring up around him. Montes- 
quieu was thinking undoubtedly on this fatal truth when he 
exclaimed, “ Political bodies are infected with weakness, internal 
vice, and secret and hidden venom.” 

M. de M. listened to the questions with the impatience of a 
man who had nothing to accuse himself of. His conscience 
was so pure, his suits had always been so accordant with 
the strict rules of justice, that he could see no enemy. M. 
Herault gave him but little hope, for he himself did not under- 
stand what way to take to discover the truth. Light days 
after this catastrophe M. de Vartelle, third son of M. de 
M——— heard new figs cried in the street: he opened the 
window, called the peasant seller of the fruit, bought it and had 
it hoisted to his apartment, by means of a cord which they 
fastened to the basket in which these spring fruits were dis- 
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layed. Having them in his possession, he went to seck |iis 
father to offer him some of them, but hearing he was receiv- 
ing the Bishop of Meaux, he returned, ate six figs, and 
shortly after was seized with horrible convulsions. At the 
first intimation he gave of this accident, they ran for his wife, 
she was at MAss 5 M. de M sent to seek skilful doctors. 
‘They came, detected tle presence of a poisonous substance in 
the figs ; some one had inserted in each, several grains of 
arsenic in very fine powder. The unfortunate man lingered 
till the next day, when he breathed his last. 

Oh! at this time the inconsolable father had need of all his 
religion not to blaspheme Providence, or to use against himself 
some fatal violence. A very natural terror was manifest in 
the family. ‘‘I'wo of his sons-in-law declared to him that they 
wished to travel for some time. Jt was the pretext they made 
use of to leave this ill-fated house, and remove from it their 
wives and clnidren. 

Madame d’Orgerel, the magistrate’s sister, frightened like 
her nephews and nieces, was going also to remove, but she was 
dissuaded from it by the eagerness of Madame de Vartelle, the 
newly made widow, who weeping very much, declared that 
death caused her less fear than the grief of Jeaving the crand- 
father of her children. —All Paris admired the courage of this 
good daughter-in-law, supported soon by the Bishop de 
her brother-in-law, the eldest son as 1 have said, and who also 
instead of basely abandoning his father, had hastened from his 
diocese to share in his affliction. 

The bishop would pass a month with his family. ‘The one 
and twentieth day he is in bed with a rheumatic fever. He 
orders a drink to be made of borage, sweetmeats, dried figs 
and conserve of roses. His aunt and sister-in-law are both in 
his room, they ring the bell, sugar is required, they bring a 
sugar basin of Saxony china, the drink is taken, the bishop 
has more of it several times, and towards evening symptoms 
of poisoning manifest themselves ; the strength of the poison is 
not so great, and the bishop has time, ere dying, to leave all 
his wealth in an entail to the eldest son of Madame de Vartelle, 
in case the orphan child of the eldest son died before him. 

We will not attempt to describe the state of the family of 
, after this latest loss, the despair of the father, the 
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fright of the sons-in-law and the daughters, the indignation 
of the public, the surprise of the authorities, the disappoint- 
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ment of the police, furious at not been able to come at this un- 
known poisoner, so clever and so exceedingly villainous. While 
matters were in this state a favorite servant of the second son 
(M. de Niore, the father of the little one in the country,) came 
in one morning where the counsellor was, and throwing him- 
self on his knecs, implored him to hear him to the end in 
what he was going to say, and not to refuse him a request, 

“ Monsieur,’ continued he, ‘on the eve of the death of 
your third son, M..de Vartell, I felt myselfshaken with force 
in my bed, and about two o’clock in the moruing I awoke 
with a start, and opened my eyes ; what was my horror when 
I saw before me, my good master, your son, M. de Niore, he 
was pale and sad, he made me a sign to have no fear, and his 
action did not lessen my terror, when he told me I should 
have thought of saving his son. ‘Ask from my father, 
authority to fetch away afar this child, that my father, and my 
father only, may know where you will bring him to; without 
this lie will die, as my poor brother de Vartelle is now 
dying.’ 

“'llese words spoken, the vision vanished, I fainted, and 
when | came to myself the sun had risen. For nothing in 
the world, would I have dared to make such a revelation to 
you, quite certain you would regard it as an idle fancy. 1 
was silent, —In two days after your fourth son expired. I 
then felt remorse, but still 1 was silent; again, on Tuesday 
last, and my lord the bishop is dead. Yesterday, Thursday, 
1 was at nightfall in the servants’ hall, where they had lighted 
a fire, to bake sweetmeats for the winter’s use. Seated in an 
armchair meditating, 1 thought of my good master, when I 
felt him move against me, bend down to my ear so close that 
his cold and damp breath froze me with horror. ‘ Saint Jean,’ 
he said to me, ‘thou hast. not then loved me’—‘ Oh Lut. yes, 
master’ | replied, ‘very much and even still’—*‘ Well then, 
why wilt thou not give me the consolation to see my son, my 
poor Exupére, escape death? Death which threatens him also, 
as it has struck my brothers.’ 

“ Some person entered, I heard nothing go out, but the voice 
was silent. J opened my eyes, it was the cook who came, he 
sald to me,‘ 1 did not think you were alone, Saint Jean, it 1s 
strange, | heard some one speak’—‘ It was myself, [ have got 
that bad habit,’ I thought best to say, not to let lim suspect 
What had happened me. I ouglit to have gone to seck yuu, 

21 
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Monsieur, but again, an insane timidity held me back, I did 
not believe the second prediction, it is realised ; I have still 
waited some days, but the fear of again seeing this apparition 
and of course hearing another misfortune announced, has at 
length determined me to do my duty.” 

Monsieur de M listened seriously to this strange recital ; 
the valet asked his permission to make himself certain by a 
sign, or otherwise, of the identity of the child, then to carry 
him off, to bring him to some remote part of Italy or Germany, 
and there to wait with him for better times. 

‘The magistrate, notwithstanding the fervour that Snint 
Jean threw into his account, could not bring himself to take 
so extraordinary a step, and put off for several days a definite 
answer. He was, as I have said, a man of mind and sense, 
and found it difficult to believe that Heaven, for his sake, 
would make use of a valet as an agent, when a direct notice 
offered no greater inconvenience to the supernatural powers, 
and would better answer their purpose. Besides, not having 
spoken until after the affair, did he not seek to acquire an 
importance by a vision, which would make him the preponde- 
rating influence in the house, or was he not struck with a mad- 
ness, very natural after so many misfortunes, and was it not 
still more delicate to give the charge of an infant to an insane 
person ? 

Meanwhile Madame d’Orgerel, sister of the counsellor, comes, 
in her turn, to say to her brother, that having to dread a vio- 
lent death like the other members of the family, she wished 
not to be taken unawares, and to dispose before hand of her 
great wealth ; she divided in equal portions between Exupére 
the orphan, and the young Ambroise, son of the virtuous 
widow of M de Vartelle, as being the only males of the name 
likely to perpetuate the race. Bach of these two children, in 
case one died first, was substituted for the other. This de- 
termined the common grandfather to do like his sister, and 
after having arranged the fortunes of his daughters, he left all 
his property to the young son of Niore, with remainder to his 
first cousin, if he should survive. These two wills were confided 
to the interesting widow, who, well satisfied with the rich 
share that Madame d’Orgerel gave her son, and the magnificent 
chance which he had by the wills of the bishop and M. de 
M » swore before God, that she would be the tender, 








sincere, and devoted mother, of the unfortunate orphan. 
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Two or three weeks after this last event, it might be midmght, 
and M. de M occupied with an official document, which 
he must hasten, sat up in his study, when some one knocked 
lightly at a door which communicated with the interior of 
the house. ‘The domestics did not make use of it, except 
for the morning attendance, or in extraordinary cases; the 
Mavistrate surprised then, that any one came to him that way, 
rose and having approached it asked ‘‘ who was there?” He 
thought the answer was, “ Saint Jean,” but he had hardly 
heard, when the door opened, and he saw this man come in 
having his hair on end, his figure disordered, and having no 
other garment on than his small clothes, his stockings, slippers, 
and shirt, he held a wax candle in his hand. ‘‘ Ah Monsieur,” 
he cried, “ we are lost, I have not been able to prevail with 
you, and the death of your sister is near.” “ What do you 
say, unfortunate ?” replied his master, much alarmed. ‘This 
that I have just heard. We were late in the common hall, 
where Rosette (the waiting woman of Madame d’Orgerel) came 
to announce to us in secret, what you Monsieur do not perhaps 
yet know, as she pretends.’—‘“ What! the departure of her 
mistress who retires to her chateau in Burgundy.” (M. de 
M—— was in fact ignorant of it). “ This set us to chat, so 
that midnight surprised us. We had taken our candles, | 
here 1 was going up the little stair-case opposite, when at the 
third lobby, though I had my figure bent to see the steps, I 
saw my light grow pale, and it seemed as if a body stopped 
my passage. At once my heart beat violently, my blood 
congealed, I raised my head,— it was my master, but this time 
irritated, furious, he called me knave, wretched, wicked valet, 
ill disposed to the house, commanded me to return to you, 
and to disobey you, if you would not permit me to save the 
orphan child. He struck me rudely with a stick, so that | 
was obliged to have my arms bandaged. For the rest he said 
before disappearing, ‘the coming death of my aunt will 
amiounce to iny father ‘whether I be a false prophet.’ ” 

M. de M still more astonished at this revelation than 








the others, because it was accompanied by tokens of fact, raised 
quickly the sleeves of the servant, and with horror mingled 
with fright, recognised on the skin shocking marks, black, 
yellow, and livid, indubitable evidence of the fatal apparition. 
His incredulity received a strong check, still lie did not give 
up at once from a remaining scruple of conscience ; the mar- 
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vellous acts more on us in grief. He remained alarmed, he 
reflected and dismissed Saint Jean, advising him to go to 
repose. “ ‘T'o-morrow,”’ he said to him, “ at eleven o’clock, on 
my return froin the court, come here by the same staircase, I 
wi'l give thee thy instructions and thou shall set out.” 

According ly on the following day Saint Jean, furnished 

letters for various high personages, set out under the 
Aeltelies of quitting the service and returning to his rustic 
ome, bat really authorized to carry off the infant to the most 
reinote end of Basse Bretagne. 

His departure astonished all the household, the virtuous 
widow more than any, although she represented to her father 
that this man could not be very trustworthy. ‘T'wo days after 
the waiting woman of Madame d’Orgerel went out, and did 
not return. ‘They waited for her until late, 16 was in vain, bat 
towards two o'clock in the morning a dreadful explosion, 
coming from the adjoining apartments of M.de M. and his 
sister, “awoke the sleepers and made the others hasten to the 
place attacked. ‘Lhe effect of a train or infernal engine, by 
God’s mercy not complete, had thrown down the walls, upset 
the partitions, st: airy the floors, and broken the ceilings. A 
double attempt had threatened the life of the magistrate and 
Madame Orgel The latter had perished, but as they 
believed, from fright, for they found her thrown in a corner of 
the room without ober wound, and no part of her person 
showed the least sign of violence. M. de M—. more for- 
tunate, escaped with some bruises. In a stove in the apart- 
ment of Madame de Vartelle, was found a packet containing 
some powder, balls, combustibles, metal, and broken glass. 
Without doubt the miscreant lad not had time to set fire to 
it hkewise. 

Such an attempt filled all Paris with horror, and put. the 
police on the alert; the waiting woman of the sister not being 
returned, and being no more forthcoming, notwithstanding all 
the searches they made, it was pdntluded that among the 
family of M—— she had been the instrument of the most 
abominable vengeance. 

The whole court and e ity came to visit M, de M and his 
daughter- in- or they congratulated them on having escaped 
this conspiracy. Alas! their lot was sad, this father deprived 
of all his own, s ssibdated: obliged to hide his rightful heir, dragged 
on a miserable existence. At last, he waited with impatience 
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for news from his servant, when his daughter-in-law entering 
in a state of extreme grief, announced to him, that her agent 
wrote from her estate, in Berry, that an unknown person had 
come to take away the young Exupére, and that they had 
vainly followed to recover hin, M.de M ,from an excess of 
prudence of which he was ashamed, hesitated at first to con- 
fide to his daughter-in-law the part he had taken in this 
event, the faithful valet had demanded of him, in the naine of 
the Holy Spirit, this discretion towards the nearest of his rela- 
tives, a circumstance I have not mentioned, but which L now 
recall to mind; meanwhile, ashamed to act thus to a woman 
so virtuous, so devoted, he confided to her all that was past. 
Madame de Vartelle received with delight this confidence, she 
approved this excessive precaution ; then she observed to her 
father-in-law, that he was wrong in wishing to keep to lim- 
self such a secret; might he not perish, the victim of their 
implacable enemy ? then the heir of so great a fortune would 
reinain in the power of a low person. ‘Tlie daughters of 
M. de M—, his sons-in-law, would they not be justified in 
contesting the identity of a child, who tad nothing to recom- 
mend it but the word of Saint Jean? The magistrate replied 
to lis daughter-in-law, that she was rigiit, and that he would 
go instantly and take as his confidant in this affair, lis brother, 
the Lieutenant-colonel, the first’ president of the Parliament. 

“T should have thought,” replied Madame de Vartelle, ‘to 
have merited more trust on the part of my father.” 

“My daughter, your sex is the ouly obstacle to this, you 
know that in law, the declaration of Monsieur the president, 
would have altogether more weight than yours, L ought to 
prevent future contests as you have so weil said.” 

Madame de Vartelle retired, not very well, satisfied ; the 
reasons that the magistrate gave her, were too sincere for her 
to insist longer. Oue evening the house porter came to warn 
M. de M with mystery, that Saint Jean returned home, 
asked to speak with him : the magistrate made him come in, 
and this man told him, that he could find no better place to 
conceal bis charge than in Paris itself. He had placed him 
with one of his sisters living in good air, in the mountain of 
Saint Genevieve ; there he himself miglit better watch over 
him, than at along distance out, and still in the name of the 
Holy Spirit, he forbade M. de M to take into his confi- 
dence any of the members of his family. Saint Jean, to whom 
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his master dared not to own the almost total revelation just 
made to his daughter-in-law, returned to his service. Several 
weeks passed, when one morning, this domestic made his 
appearance, when M. de M w a rising, but pale, and his 
body racked with ervel pains. 

“Tn the name of God,” he eried, “ send to scek Monsieur 
the Attorney General ofthe ] arliament; M. the civil Lieutenant 
and the Lieutenant-General of police, [ have to make before 
them a declaration of great importance. Hasten, 1 am ra- 
pidly dying, a strong antidote suspends, but cannot destroy 
the horrible venom which kills me.” 

These words astonished M. de M——, he went out him- 
self, whilst his brother watched by Saint Jean at the request 
of the latter, who conjured him not to leave him alone with 
any person, no matter w ho it might be, Saint Jean asks 
“ where is Madame de Vartelle 2” 

‘** At the church’ they say to him, “it is her sacrament day, 
slie communicates.” Saint Jean at this answer had two or three 
bursts of sardonic laughter. The magistrate, too anxious to 
explain the mystery that surrounds him, brings not only the 
high persons named, but also Monsieur le President and 
two of the gentlemen whom he had found with the Attorney 
General. It is before this grave tribunal that Saint Jean 
relates the following facts. Madame de Vartelle, who hated her 
husband, wished at the same time to augment her fortune 
immense ly, and to become a widow, in order to get married 
again to a duke, who loved her in secret, but who still 
would not consent to be united to her, unless she became 
exceedingly rich. To accomplish this double object she 
should manceuvre to combine in her son’s person all the 
successions of his progenitors, and to rid herself of her hus- 
band. In consequence she applied herself to the study of 
poisons, and first of all, to cast off the suspicions ‘that 
might be thrown on the interior of the house, she got written 
for the sum of five louis, by a clerk of the cometerive des 
dnnocens, whom Saint pel named, and who too late was 
brought forward and confronted with the culprit, the letter 
which puzzled M. de M somuch. Then having gained 








over Saint Jean, it was easy for them both to dispose in 
turn of all their victims. It was she who, taking advantage 
of the cit cumstance, poisoned the figs bought by her husband 
in the time the former took to go to hie father. ‘Then 
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leaving the house, by a door which opened into a neigh- 
bouring street, she had gone to await at church the finale 
of this daring act; meanwhile, the more the crimes increased 
in this house, the less Saint Jean was reconciled to it, know- 
ing that he would perish if he accused his accomplice ; and 
besides not having any convicting proof to show against her, 
he invented the story of the apparition of his former master. 
He even went so far as to strike his body violently with 
sticks to impose on M. de M——. He knew that this 
abominable woman, having at her disposal the first heir of 
this family, would not kill him, until he had inherited of his 
relatives and his grandfather, for then her son, after him, 
would be found the only representative of the male branches, 
but hardly would so much wealth be come to hun, than his 
mother would spoil him of it to gather it to herself: now in 
ellecting the disappearance of the young Exupére de Niore, 
Providence caused to be born so unfortunately for the suc- 
cess of her infernal conspiracies, they rendered vain and 
useless the murder of M. de M—-— aud his sister. Madame 
de Vartelle, wishing that the suspicions of the daring blow 
that would make her father-in-law and Madame d’Orgerel 
perish in the explosion of a mine, should not reach her, ar- 
ranged this crime with no less skill that the others. The 
unhappy waiting woman of Madame d’Orgerel, stupified with 
opium, had been carried from her bed during the mght, by 
this fury herself, and thrown, struck by several blows of a 
dagger to the heart, into a subterranean pit opening into one 
of the cellars of the house, wliere they.found her. She ar- 
ranged then, in her own chamber, the artificial mine to which 
she set no light, and which found there, made it to be thought 
she was to have perished herself. It was her hand_ set fire 
to the apparatus, the result of which caused the death of 
Madame d’Orgerel. Saint Jean before his departure knew 
nothing of this, but on his return, this female parricide 
seeking to gain him anew, had given him this last confidence. 

Enraged at not being able to learn, either from M. de 
M—,, or Saint Jean, where the child was hidden, the chief 
object for her, she was determined to be rid of her accomplice, 
in the hope that with him would be lost all. trace of her 
nephew, or at least that the possession of the estate might be 
contested with the child. Saint Jean, who distrusted her, no 
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longer took his meals in the house, he could not conceive how 
she would manage to make him take poison. 

On the morning of this day he found that he was dying, 
At once he had swallowed a strong antidote, not powerful 
enough to save him, but which retarded his death, so that it 
did not come till after vengeance. This man indicated the 
places where they would find the remains of the poisons and 
diabolical machines which Madame de Vartelle had used. 
He named the druggists, jews, aud apothecaries who had 
furnished the first materials, and then he made known where 
they would seize papers which would fully inform his 
auditors. 

Shortly after Saint Jean’s death drew near and he expired 
when this sacrilegious woman re-entered the house coming 
from the Carmelites, where she had dared to go to communion. 
Arrested unexpectedly, brought to a remote prison under an 
assumed name, she could not survive her shame, she hung 
herself with a silk pocket handkerchief, and must have suffered 
frightful agony before she expired, for she had_ struggled 
violeutly with death, as tle numerous bruises which covered 
her body proved. 

This occurrence, horrible in the circumstances, occupied the 
police very much, it was the cause of an increase of the 
prosecutions and inguiries directed against the poisoners of 
both sexes, who seemed willing to revive the fatal epochs of 
Brinviliers and la Voisin, The attention they gave to this 
event led to the discovery of an odious conspiracy against the 
royal family, and in favor of the house of Orleans. 

Before the reader exclaiins against this accusation so often 
advanced in history, and which is looked upon so willingly asa 
mancuvre of party hatred, he should reflect on these sad words 
of M. de Sartines-—— 

“When a murder, when a poisoning occurs, the shortest 
way, with an eflicient police, would be to arrest immediately 
all the relatives of the victim. The calumnies, the quarrels, 
and the lawsuits of which the family is generally or secretly 
the theatre, show sufficiently by the scandal of their evidence, 
that itis to this source one must go to enquire into the causes 
of mysterious events and horrible catastrophes. The family 
ives among us under the protection of a virtuous name which 
the magistracy tremble to suspect, the family is a collection of 
cries, a storehouse of infamy. The hypocrisy of the false 
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caresses which are here lavished, surpass our utmost imagina- 
tions. They might found pathetic romances on this basis. 
In a family of twenty persons, the police should place forty 
spies.” 

We have now laid before our readers the principal materials 
which; in our opinion, suggested the leading incidents of the 
Count of Monte Cristo. In our narratives we have perhaps, 
forgotten the duties of the critic, but our readers will recollect 
that explanation rather than criticism was promised when the 
articles on the “ Romance of Life’”’ were commenced. We 
have derived great satisfaction in our progress through the 
parterres of imagination in which Dumas has cultivated such 
choice flowers, and it is our hope that our readers may be 
pleased with our indication of the seed from which such a 
splendid crop has been raised. When next we seek to occupy 
their attention. it shall be in reference to the productions of 
one who either as a novelist or historian has won ample laurels, 
the highly gifted James. We forbear quoting the peculiar 
sources from whence we have derived the details of this article, 
for peculiar reasons which ata future period may cease to 


exist. 
F. T; P. 

















VI.—FITZPATRICK’S LIFE OF LORD 
CLONCURRY. 


The Life, Times, and Cotemporaries of Lord Cloncurry, 
embracing the period from 1775, to 1853; with a selection 
From his ‘hitherto unpublished cor rresponde nee. By Witham 

Johu Fitzpatrick, Esq., M.R.D.S. Dublin: Duffy. 1855, 


Even before reading this book, we were inclined to consider 
its author an honest Irishman. Our reason for this favorable 
conjecture was, that this life of Lord Cloncurry was abused by 
all parties. Conservatives think Mr. Fitzpatrick a leveller. 
Old Ireland cannot pardon lim, because he gives Young Ireland 
credit for anything under heaven ; and Young Lreland pro- 
claims him a trimmer who has done injustice to the best men 
of its party. We have ever been of opinion, that a really 
honest and sincere man, who pins the salvation of his country 
not on any particular party, and sees not every man and every 
measure through the same glass as his political leaders, but 
looks, and judges, and speaks for himself, of both men and 
measures, Will for many a year to come, be looked upon with 
distrust by all parties, and offending each in turn, will find 
himself denounced for his back-sliding, without getting credit 
for the good he has done, or even for the services he may have 
rendered to either party when he thought their objects were 
useful. Such aman was Lord Cloncurry, and we think lis 
biographer has brought to his task a congenial spirit. We 
have been pleased by this book, we think that a great deal of 
time and care have been spent in collecting its mi vateris ils, it Is 
written in an agreeable style, and for these reasons we shall 
‘not criticize the book with a severity to which Mr. Fitzpatrick 
has oceasionally left himself open. Although we shall le ave to 
oth iers the ungracious task, for which it is said critics have suc 
aitancy, of tearing a writer to pieces, we cannot close our eyes 
to the fact, that there are, In the volume before us, some grave 
errors of t; ‘abe , which we are sure none will judge more severess 
than Mr. riparian himself, when he shi all have become 1 lore 
' uy rienced as a writer of Biography : a character in whi 
e hope free ae tly to meet him, but he must bear in mind, 
that the age of tropes and metaphors has past. Fine writing 
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or fine speaking is dangerous ground; the subject must 
admit of it; it must be ventured on only by a master, and even 
then, sparingly, if perfect, and yet beyond the dignity of 
the subject or occasion, itis laughed at; a slip is ruin. ‘This 
book shews that its writer possesses many of the necessary com- 
ponent qualities of a biographer—honesty of purpose and judg- 
ment, a spirit of patient and Jaborious enquiry, a love for his 
task, atalent for writing agreeably and seizing interesting points 
in his subjects : with a little more care in his arrangement, and 
inhis selection of correspondences, andafaithfully preserved vow 
against every figure of speech known to the elocution book, 
we should welcome this gentleman as an acquisition to our 
biographers, and await with anticipations of pleasure and infor- 
mation the productions of his pen. 

At first we were disposed to censure the introduction into 
this work of those sanguinary and disgraceful excesses, by 
which the people of this country were goaded into rebellion. 
We will not dwell upon these frightful scenes: they are 
recorded to the eternal infamy of the ministers who succeeded 
in accomplishing the legislative union of England and Ireland, 
and their more wretched tools. It struck us as bad taste and 
bad judgment, and especially at the present time, to drag 
again before us the hideous tragedy of 798. On consideration 
however, we found that it was necessary to enter upon this 
topic, in order to do justice to Lord Cloncurry: the writer of 
this biography must have thought, and in our opinion he 
thought correctly, that justice to Is subject should be with 
him a primary consideration. In this view he was right in 
eutering on these details, which if needlessly introduced, we 
should be the first to censure. ‘Through life, and not alone 
with his own class, but amongst all of what is called pure 
conservative politics, Lord Cloncurry was looked on as a 
rebel, a man who if he saw a prospect of success, would have 
led an attack on throne and constitution. His intimacy with 
many of the leaders in the insurrection of 798, his known 
liberal opinions and opposition to that union, upon which 
English ministers had staked the integrity of the British 
empire and sacrificed their own characters, his ready assistance 
both with money and kind offices to attainted men, might 
lead an unprejudiced mind to suspect there were some grounds 


for this calumny. The history of his country, during the few 


years preceding the union will, however, clear away this foul 
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imputation. Lord Cloncurry was a generous, high-minded 
nan, who loved his country, and felt for her distresses. His 
sympathies were enlisted for a suffering people, as for a per- 
secuted individual, and though he could not approve thi 
ill-judged and violent efforts which many who felt with him 
attempted, when they had failed, and languished in their 
dungeons, until summoned to the scallold, for having loved 
their country, “ not wisely but too well,” Cloncurry was not 
the man to i that assistance which humanity could 
not deny to the fallen, Looking back on those early 
scenes of Cloncurry’s life, we repeat that no man with those 
feelings of sympathy for penta and sulle ring ° whic I the 
Divinity has planted in the human breast, and w ho was 
not deterred by an unworthy though not unreasonable fear of 
consequences, or blinded by the heat of party feeling, would 
have acted otherwise ; and when to this we add a pe rsonal 
friendship with many of those unfortunate men whose talents 
and personal worth ende: are : them to all who knew them, and 
bear in mind the state of country when, as Grattan said, 
“I could not join the rebel could not join the governme nt 
—I could not join torture—I could not join half hanging—I 
could not join free quarter-—I could take part with neither. 
[ was therefore absent from the scene where L could not be 
active without  self-reproach, nor indifferent with safe ty, . 
remembering this, we have lit tle fear for the verdict which poss 
terity will pronounce upon Cloncurry. 

Without at all impeaching the title of the Cloneurry family 
to trace their descent from Sir Hugh de Lawless of [odde den, 
County Hertford, who came over to his country with Henry 
the Second in ] \72 2, we may say that the writer leaves a very 
considerable gap in the line to be filled up, om that with the 
exception of similarity of names, we cant ot se any connection 
between the barefooted by dV, fms al ioncurry’s eral rdf ther, 
who brought his brooms for ‘eale into Dublin, a: chi the cliel- 
tains of ancient line age ‘This, however, is a matter of interes! 
rather to the immediate family of Cloncurry, and that imitel 
number of the community who cannot appreciate worth unle $3 
in One of an ancient family, than to the great mass of readers. 

To trace the eradual advance of each of the three genera- 
tions of this family, i is very interesting. Robert Lawless, the 
graudfather of the late Lord C loneurry, made his first appear- 
ance in Dublin leading an ass with a Thad of heather tied into 
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brooms, which he had made up in the adjacent county of 


Wicklow, in which he had been born and reared. The boy 
continued iis broom-selling trade for some time, principally 
in the hberties of Dublin, and amongst his customers was 
a woollen draper who conducted a respectable establishment 
in High-street, wlich was at that time (1720), one of the 
principal streets of the city. The intelligence of the boy 
attracted the draper’s attention, and an offer was made 
to take him as a messenger and assistant inthe shop, which 
was gladly accepted. Robert Lawless rose steadily, until 
he —— foreman to and finally a partner with his 
master. After his old employer’s death, he married the widow, 
who was of a lugily respectable ciuzen family. Of this mar- 
riage, Nicholas, first Lord Cloncurry, was the first’ fruit. 
Rol yert’s W orldly afiairs throve apace, his business became very 
extensive, and he realized so consi iderable a fortune, that the 
close of Ins lile was spent in lis private residence in Chancery- 
lane, Which Was at the time one of the most fashionable localities 
in Dublin. Beiore he died the old man was gratified by the 
elevation of his son to a baronetey, although he did not live 
to see him a peer. Nicholas, thanks to the penal laws which 
then and jorimany a dreary year afterwards existed, received his 
education abroad, like most men of his creed ; on his return he 
turned his accouplishments to advantage, by gaining the 
afieclions of a Miss Brown, the only child ‘ol one of the 
wealthiest merchants in Dublin, and knowing how high viet 
the expectations of her father in marrying the young lady, he 
succeeded in inducing her to elope with him, and they were 
married, By the libe rality of lus father, Nicholas had been 
enabled to purchase the manor ot f Galleville, near Rouen, 
a Catholic being at that ime incapable of purchasing real 
property in this couutry, and he retired thither with his wife. 
After the lapse of about five years from their marriage, 
during which tl: ey were childless, a daughter was born, Mary, 
afterwards married Lo hy enti Miah Ol large fortune, known as 
“Jerusalem Whaley ;” alter her came Valentina, afterwards 
Lady Barton, and Charloite, afterwards Lady Dunsany ; and on 
tue L¥thof August, 1775, was born to them their fourth child, 
Valentine sec ond Lord Cioucurry, the sabject of this biography. 
After the birth of their two first children, Nicholas and lis 
Wile returned to Dublin. When tle reconciliation between 
old Brown and his daughter and son-in-law took place does 
hot appear, but that such took place was evidenced, much more 
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satisbactoriily than by any friendly intercourse, by the large for- 
tune which Nicholas Lawless received from the old man, 
Nicholas was a close and attentive trader, like lis father, and 
too prudent to throw up the establishment in High-street when 
his father retired. Accordingly he took upon himself the 
management of the business, and as we are told might 
be seen for many years after his elevation to the baronetcy, 
: the several country fairs, engaged in purchasing wool for 

he purposes of manufacture and sale. His private residence, 
wach was in Merrion-square, then and still the mi 
fashionable locality in Dublin. 

We shall not pause to detail by what gradual steps the cou- 
siderable fortunes which he inherited, and obtained by marriag 
became enormously increased by the care and diligen nee of a 
clever man of business, or how be became succ essively a banker, 
a Protestant, and alanded proprietor. Neither shi ill we enter 
upon the merits of the scandal that Nicholas became a Protes- 
tant, not from conviction of the superiority of the Protestant 
religion over that of Rome, but simply to enable himself to be- 
come the holder of landed property, and to advance in his pro- 
gress towards the coronet. Nicholas went into Parliament, be- 
came one of the supporters of government, per fas et nefas, and 
was by Pitt created successively b: macetiesll peer, in the regular 
course of shameless and pro fligate bribery, by wideh. wilh other 
still more guilty practices, the Legislative Union betwee n England 
and Ireland was effected. We cannot take our leave of Ilis 
Lordship without giving the following clever lines, referring to 
his original trade of woollen Jraper, ascribed to Lady Cahir, 
and written on seeing his Lordship laughing immoderate sly at 
a pantomime in which Suxcho Panza was being tossed by ‘the 
villagers in a blanket :— 

“ Cloncurry Cloncurry, 

Come here in a hurry, 

And tell why you kl ugh at the squire ; 
Now altho’ he’ s tossed high, 

I de fy you de NY, 

That blankets have tossed yourself higher.” 

Vatentine Lorp Croncurry was born at. his father’s 
residence in Merrion- square, on the 19th August, 1773. Al 
the age of eight, being then only a younger son, (his i” a 
brother Robert was alive) he was sent to school to 1] ortarling ot 
In the Queen’s County. From his infancy he had x ell 
delicate and ailing, and the rough treatment which was then 
customary to inthet on young boys at public schvols, fore ( 
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his family after a time to bring him home. When his health 
and strength became somewhat restored, principally by the 
unceasing care and nursing of lis mother, he was sent to a 
very fashionable school near Maretimo, the family villa, which 
was presided over by a clergyman named Dr. Burroughs who 
may be truly styled an eccentric school-master as “a capon 
smothered in oyster sauce presented far greater attractions to 
the Rev. pedagogue, than the choicest stanzas of Hower or 
Euripides ; and the rattle of roulette or the tumult of the 
dice box, were sounds that fell far more joyfully upon his ears 
than even the creditable answers of is own pupils at the 
annual scholastic examination at Prospect.” Valentine after 
remaining two years with this gentleman, Was removed to 
the King’ s School in Ghester, where he resided chiefly 
with Bishop Cleaver. That prelate having been appointed 
ordi of Brazennose College, Oxford, wished the Hon. 
‘alentine Lawless, for whom it seems he entertained a great 
friendship, to enter himself at that university ; with a national 
pride, however, as rare as creditable, the young man gave the 
preference to the university of his own country, ‘and accordingly 
entered himself as a student of Trinity College, Dublin, in 
1790, and after three years took his degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
It must be a matter of regret, that “the biographer has not 
made more extended inquiries as to the college career of Lord 
Cloncurry. One might expect from the length at which some 
incidents are entered on that Mr. Fitzpatrick possessed the 
hecessary industry, and surely inquiry into this subject would 
throw some light on that important era in a man’s life, in 
Which he forms connexions and acquires opinions which 
materially influence his entire career. We find, however, that 
Valentine Lawless was a member of the College Debating 
Society, which the bigotry, and intolerance of everything 
national, of Dr. Elrington and the other Fellows, could not 
sutler to. exist within the walls of the university. In 1792 he 
Was on the continent for some time, and remained a few months 
at Neufchatel, where he was a good deal thrown into the 
society of office rs of the Irish Brigade in the service of France. 
‘The national tendencies and liberal opinons of Lord Cloncurry 
must have been strengthened considerably by his intercourse 
with those brave and distinguished men, Whom a misguided 
Legislature had driven to seek fame and fortune in the 
ranks of a foreign service, After spending some time at 
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Lausanne, and visiting the principal places of interest on the 
Rhine, he returned to his own country to enter upon scenes in 
which every man who took an honest part, in resisting the 
encroachments of Pitt upon the liberties of Ireland, Was 
destined to be victimized if not ruined for his independence. 

The condition of the trish people, when the Honorable 
Mr. Lawless returned to his native country, was most deplo- 
rable. The rudeness with which the humble petitions of the 
creat masses to be admitted to an equality of civil and religions 
rights with their fellow subjects, were rejected, the vp irent 
fruidlessness of their just remonstrances, the recall of every 
governor who was disposed to act with fairness or liberality, 
had driven the pe ople almost toa state of frenzy. The Fren ich 
Revolution, which produced such nfarked effe cts on most coun- 
tries, elev: ted, especially, the hopes of the popular party in 
lreland., The society of United Irishmen, of whose original 
intentions anid o! bjects so little is known, had been formed, and 
was receiving Immense additions to ts ranks, though many 
Roman C ath ies of the higher classes held aloof, hoping 
beyond all hope fora consideration of their claims, and f fearing 
to aflord a pretext for the dental of concessions. When to all 
these is added, that the underband means of driving the peo- 
ple to open insurrection employed by the governme nt were at 
work, and that rebellion, which as a ie statesipan,* who 
taking no part in those scenes, could refer to them siti out 
passion or prejudice, writes, “ was wickedly provoked, rashly 
begun, and cruelly crushed,” Was in progress, it will be ditt Hoult 
to realize the po} pular excite ment, or the troublous condition 
of the times. 

One of Mr. Lawless’ first acts on his return was to join the 
society of United Irishmen. As this step constitutes the 
euef portion of the evidence against Lord Cloncurry, to con- 
vict him as a traitor and a rebel, it will be necessary to offer a 
fe Ww observations on the formation and objects of this society, 
wiich, legitimate in its inception, was ultim: itely used, wher 
all hope s of le gitimate redress were despaired of, to effect the 
subversion of Britis rule, and to wrest by Silos of arms, 
rights which were refused to constitution: la: sitation. 

The society was formed by Theobald Wolfe ‘one, and a few 
other voung men of re spectability, and of very consider: ible 
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talents, in the October of 1791. Some idea may be formed of the 
social position of its early members, from the fact that twelve 
of the citizens of Belfast, where the society was originated, 
subscribed a sum of £250 each, (in all £3000,) to purchase a 
paper (Zhe Northern Star) for the promulgation of their 
opinions. The society spread rapidly, and, after some time, 
their paper had an immense circulation. The watch-words of the 
society were—“ Hmancipation—Reform—We ask no more and 
will have no less.” Dr. M‘Nevin, Thomas Addis Emmet, and 
Arthur O’Connor, men whose integrity and honor are un- 
sullied, however we may deplore the rashness of their conduct, 
have told us that its views were purely and in good faith, what 
the test of the society avowed, and that test, which was offered 
to every member, was as follows:—‘I promise to aid in 
promoting a union of friendship between Irishmen of all reli- 
gious persuasions, and to forward a full, fair and adequate 
representation of the people in Parliament.” Such wasthe society 
quitted by Cloncurry, when it began to abandon its original 
purpose, and to essay unlawful objects, for joining which, 
so much opprobrium has been cast upon hin. 

In the latter end of 1795 Lawless went to London, entered 
the Middle Temple as a law student, and from that time for- 
ward resided by turns in either capital. It was, as we are 
told, upon the occasion of this visit to London that Mr. 
Lawless renewed an acquaintance which he had formed at 
Neufchatel in 792 with a Mr. John Macnamara, who seems to 
have been one of the under strapper political agents, who were 
made use of by ministers in a variety of ways, and one of whose 
duties seemed to be keeping a good table where their chiefs 
occasionally condescended to appear as guests. Macnamara 
invited young Lawless to a dinner, at which, amongst other 
company, Was no less a personage than The Right Honorable 
William Pitt, Prime Minister of England. It is to be pre- 
sumed that either for the purpose of sounding Lawless, or 
from the flow of wine in which the great man indulged pretty 
freely, the projected union between England and Lreland was 
broached. Be that as it may, many weeks did not pass over 
before Lawless gave vent to his honest indignation at the 
project, and hastened to point out the ruinous consequences 
to his country of such a connection. ‘I'his, his first essay in 
pamphleteering, was entitled, Zhough/s on the Projected 


Union, and had an immense success. ‘he sale of copies was 
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extremely rapid, and Mr. Under Secretary Cooke thought it 
so worthy of his notice as to devote fifty pages of a counter 
paper to neutralize its effect. From this day Lawless was a 
marked man, and such was the jealous fear entertained of any 
accession to the popular ranks, especially of men of rank or 
position, and such the anxiety to crush the offender, that from 
that time forward Mr. Lawless was continually dogged by 
spies, to whom was confided the special task of supervising 
his every movement ; when and where he went and with whom ; 
who visited him, and in fact in every movement, froin his 
rising to his lying down, his every act was noted. Yet we find 
that the man who was thus dogged had written nothing more 
objectionable than such passages as this— I would, therefore, 
earnestly recommend every Irishman to put aside religious 
distinctions : but I would particularly conjure all those who at 
present, in city, county, or borough, enjoy the shadow of 
elective franchise, to instruct their representatives to oppose 
with all their might so disastrous and degrading a measure as 
an union. This will be the only effectual way to save the 
country, and to counteract the designs of the British Minister : 
for every freeman should know that the Parliament is only a 
delegation of the people. ‘The people speaking thus to their 
representatives cannot fail to be obeyed ; for no Parliament 
that sought its election from the people can cease to obey the 
voice, the uncorrupted voice of its electors.” This is not the 
language of a rebel ; never was a more constitutional mode of 
redress pointed out than this, and let it be borne in mind that 
this sensible and temperate advice was not that of an experien- 
ced politician, whose sensibilities have been blunted by the 
harsh realities of life, but of a very young and enthusiastic man, 
who felt that lis country’s liberties and interests were threaten- 
ed by unscrupulous and powerful men. 

The jealousy with which Lawless was regarded by govern- 
ment, on account of the pamphlet which he had dared to write 
agaist the union, was inflamed to the highest pitch, by the 
part which he took in the defence of O’Coigly, the Roman 
Catholic Clergyman, who was arrested and tried, with Arthur 
O'Connor, for high treason, at a special commission held at 
Maidstone in 1798. Government had marked Lawless as an 
objectionable person, to be disposed of and punished for his m- 
dependence when he wrote his Antetimon pamphlet, but the 
part he took in O’Coigly’s affair, and the company with which 
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he associated in ['urnival’s Inn, caused them to look upon him 
as positively dangerous. O’Coigly was the son of a respectable 
farmer, of the yeoman class, and was intended for the church. 
Their ill fortune had located his family in Armagh, the very 
hot bed of Orangeism, and the O’Coiglys presented an 
excellent mark upon which that party could wreak their 
hatred of the religion of the famly. A number of 
Peep-of-Day boys, an organised banditti of orangemen, 
attacked the old man’s house, broke open the doors, smashed 
the furniture to pieces, and then burned them, and dragged the 
old man and his wife out after sacking the house. ‘The aged 
woman sank lifeless with terror before the ruffians, who with 
muskets pointed at her husband’s head, commanded him to 
abjure the errors of Romanism. Their threats were ineffectual, 
yet they spared the old man’s life, and retired from the scene of 
devastation. In vain were al] attempts to bring the offenders 
to justice. It is well known that the magistracy of the 
county were all of the opposite religion. Hducation and intel- 
ligence had not done for the Protestant Gentry of that day, 
What it has accomplished for most of those of the present. 
Party spirit prevailed over every thing, and a complaint by a 
Catholic, especially if against an orangeman or a protestant, 
then synonymous terms, would be scouted by the ministers 
of justice. ‘These cruelties and outrages, for which there was 
neither redress for the injured nor punishment for the 
offenders, rankled in the mind of young O’Coigly who could 
have, it may be presumed, but little attachment to a constitu- 
tion or laws which left unprotected a class whose only offence 
was, that they belonged to a particular religion. 

The O’Coigly family was broken up, and the young clergy- 
man who was distinguished equally for the propriety of Is life 
and the amiability of his character, took refuge in flight from 
a country where he was exposed to such outrage: we are 
left in considerable doubt as to his movements between 
the occasion of the wrecking of his father’s house, and his 
arrest ; it is enough that in passing through London for the 
last time, on his way to France, he was the bearer of a letter 
of introduction to Lawless, who with that liberality and kind- 
ness which characterised his entire life, when he heard the 
sad story of O’Coigly’s early days, and that he was at the time 
in considerable distress for want of moncy, not alone assisted 
him with his purse, but invited him to his table. We know not 
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how far O'Coigly was animated with treasonable intents, and we 
may safely state, that no overt act of his was in evidence, and 
that if he is to be judged according to the rule of British law 
which says, that every man is to be considered innocent until 
his euilt is established, O’Coigly was an innocent man, but be 
that as it may, Lawless knew nothing of his secret purposes, 
if such there were. O'’Coigly was arrested at Margate, in 
company with Arthur O'Connor, as they were proceeding to 
take shipping for the French coast. After he had been arrested, 
destitute as lie was of friends, he wrote to Lawless, who had 
before showed him so much kindness, for pecuniary aid ; his 
appeal was not in vain. Lawless was not like the mass, 
ready to associate guilt with a mere accusation, and he well 
knew the efforts which would be made to put out of the way 
an obnoxious person ; he responded to O'Coigly’s appeal, 
sent him a small sum, (he was then depending on the allow- 
ance made him by his father) engaged an attorney to conduct 
O’Coigly’s defence, and to secure his services, guaranteed 
that he should be paid. 

No man who reflects for a moment on this passage of Lord 
Cloncurry’s Life, we care not what or how violent may be his 
political tendencies, can look with other than admiration upon 
his conduct in the matter. ‘This unfortunate clergyman was 
innocent, as far as Cloncurry knew, he was just the person to be 
seized on, and made an example of by government, who could 
console themselves with the thought, that if he were not guilty 
of high treason, he was a disaffected dangerous kind of person ; 
there was little doubt but that a conviction could be procured, 
and the jury could not go very far wrong, as if he had not 
actually been guilty of the offence laid to his charge, it was 
likely he would before long engage himself in some treasonable 
matters. Ile was without money, without friends. O*Connor 
who had a large bar retained for his own defence, threw him 
completely aside ; previous and subsequent acts of the 
government shewed the danger of assisting an accused person, 
and to render assistance toa man in his situation, was not 
alone dictated by humanity, but deserving of the Ighest 
admiration for the intrepidity which it exhibited. 

O'Connor, O’Coigly and three others who were, as it was 
alleged, connected with the deputation to France, were tried, 
and O’Coigly alone convicted. Every attempt to persuade 
as well as to terrify him into making disclosures was essayed, 
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but in vain ; O’Coigly either had nothing to tell, or would not 
betray whatever secrets had been confided to him, though his 
life might be purchased by actual or feigned discoveries, 
Before passing from this incident in Lord Cloncurry’s Life, 
we shall introduce the opinion of Lord Holland, as to the 
innocence of this priest, for defending whom Lord Cloncurry 
suffered so much both in character and person. 


“O’Coigly was condemned on false and contradictory evidence. 
I do not mean to aver, as Lord Thurlow assured me he did to Judge 
Buller, who tried him, that, ‘if ever a poor man was murdered tt was 
O'Coigly,’ but simply to allude to a circumstance which in the 
case of a common felon would probably have saved his life. The 
Bow-street Officer, who swore to finding the fatal paper in his 
pocket-book, and remarked in court the folding of the paper as 
fitting that pocket-book, had sworn before the Privy Council that 
the same paper was found loose in O’ Coigly’s great coat, and I think 
had added that he himself had put it into the pocket book. An attorney 
of the name of Foulks.gave me this information, and I went with it to 
Mr. Wickham, then, I think, under secretary, who assured me that 
the circumstance should be carefully and cautiously investigated be- 
fore the execution. But the order had gone down, aud while we were 
conversing, the sentence was probably executed.” 


Let those who are so destitute of humanity as to blame 
Lord Cloncurry for assisting to defend this unfortunate clergy- 
man, should bear in mind that when a prisoner who is indicted 
for a capital offence, is from poverty unable to procure legal 
assistance, the court will assign counsel for his defence, 
and that such is now the well settled practice, at least in this 
country. 

About this time itwas usual fora number of young Irishinen, 
who, like all not interested in the continuance of abuses, were dis- 
satistied with the condition of their country, to assemble in a kind 
of club-room in Furnival’s Inn, where the most violent of the 
liberal papers, Ze Press, was taken in. Many English men 
of the same way of thinking, occasionally attended to hear the 
the news and discuss the positionand prospects of the movement 
party. As most of thesemen were naturally obnoxious to govern- 
inent, a close espionage was maintained over the frequenters of 
this room, in which, though on the surface it appeared its habi- 
tués merely came to pass away an hour in chat, there was reason 
to believe there was many a serious and dangerous project 
broached, Mr. Lawless was one of this knot, and possessing 
many sentiments in common with his company, and as wit and 
wine were discussed as freely as politics, there can be no 
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how far O'Coigly was animated with treasonable intents, and we 
may safely state, that no overt act of his was in evidence, and 
that if he is to be judged according to the rule of British law 
which says, that every man is to be considered innocent until 
his euilt is established, O’Coigly was an innocent man, but be 
that as it may, Lawless knew nothing of his secret purposes, 
if such there were. O'Coigly was arrested at Margate, in 
company with Arthur O'Connor, as they were proceeding to 
take shipping for the French coast. After he had been arrested, 
destitute as he was of friends, he wrote to Lawless, who had 
before showed him so much kindness, for pecumiary aid ; his 
appeal was not in vain. Lawless was not like the mass, 
ready to associate guilt with a mere accusation, and he well 
knew the efforts which would be made to put out of the way 
an obnoxious person ; he responded to O’Coigly’s appeal, 
sent him a small sum, (he was then depending on the allow- 
ance made him by his father) engaged an attorney to conduct 
O’Coigly’s defence, and to secure his services, guaranteed 
that he should be paid. 

No man who reflects for a moment on this passage of Lord 
Cloncurry’s Life, we care not what or how violent may be his 
political tendencies, can look with other than admiration upon 
his conduct in the matter. This unfortunate clergyman was 
innocent, as far as Cloncurry knew, he was just the person to be 
seized on, and made an example of by government, who could 
console themselves with the thought, that if he were not guilty 
of high treason, he was a disaffected dangerous kind of person ; 
there was little doubt but that a conviction could be procured, 
and the jury could not go very far wrong, as if he had not 
actually been guilty of the offence laid to his charge, it was 
likely he would before long engage himself in some treasonable 
matters. He was without money, without friends. O*Connor 
who had a large bar retained for his own defence, threw him 
completely aside ; previous and subsequent acts of the 
government shewed the danger of assisting an accused person, 
and to render assistance to a man in his situation, was not 
alone dictated by humanity, but deserving of the highest 
admiration for the intrepidity which it exhibited. 

O'Connor, O’Coigly and three others who were, as it was 
alleged, connected with the deputation to France, were tried, 
and O’Coigly alone convicted. Every attempt to persuade 
as well as to terrify him into making disclosures was essayed, 
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but in vain ; O’Coigly either had nothing to tell, or would not 
betray whatever secrets had been confided to him, though his 
life might be purchased by actual or feigned discoveries. 
Before passing from this incident in Lord Cloncurry’s Life, 
we shall introduce the opinion of Lord Holland, as to the 
innocence of this priest, for defending whom Lord Cloncurry 
suffered so much both in character and person. 


‘“O’Coigly was condemned on false and contradictory evidence. 
I do not mean to aver, as Lord Thurlow assured me he did to Judge 
Buller, who tried him, that, ‘ if ever a poor man was murdered it was 
O'Coigly,’ but simply to allude to a circumstance which in the 
case of a common felon would probably have saved his life. The 
Bow-street Officer, who swore to finding the fatal paper in his 
pocket-book, and remarked in court the folding of the paper as 
fitting that pocket-book, had sworn before the Privy Council that 
the same paper was found loose in O’ Coigly’s great coat, and I think 
had added that he himself had put it into the pocket book. An attorney 
of the name of Foulks.gave me this information, and I went with it to 
Mr. Wickham, then, I think, under secretary, who assured me that 
the circumstance should be carefully and cautiously investigated be- 
fore the execution. But the order had gone down, and while we were 
conversing, the sentence was probably executed.” 


Let those who are so destitute of humanity as to blame 
Lord Cloncurry for assisting to defend this unfortunate clergy- 
man, should bear in mind that when a prisoner who is indicted 
for a capital offence, is from poverty unable to procure legal 
assistance, the court will assign counsel for his defence, 
and that such is now the well settled practice, at least in this 
country. 

About this time itwas usual fora number of young Irishinen, 
who, like all not interested in the continuance of abuses, were dis- 
satistied with the condition of their country, to assemble ina kind 
of club-room in Furnival’s Inn, where the most violent of the 
liberal papers, Zhe Press, was taken in. Many English men 
of the same way of thinking, occasionally attended to hear the 
the news and discuss the positionand prospects of the movement 
party. As most of these men were naturally obnoxious to govern- 
ment, a close espionage was maintained over the frequenters of 
this room, in which, though on the surface it appeared its habi- 
tués merely came to pass away an hour in chat, there was reason 
to believe there was many a serious and dangerous project 
broached, Mr. Lawless was one of this knot, and poses 
many sentiments in common with his company, and as wit an 
wine were discussed as freely as politics, there can be no 
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reason for disbelieving Lord Cloncurry, when lhe told his 
friends that of the more serious business transacted here he 
knew nought, and that he dropped in there so frequently in 
the evenings after a dinner party or leaving the theatre, as 
young men of the present day resort to their clubs. 

In the meantime affairs were coming to a crisis in Ireland, 
The insurrection, of the progress of which government was full 
instructed, began on the 23rd of October, 1798. Informed 
though the Castle officials were of the appointed time for the 
rising to which they had led the people, their own creation 
would have destroyed them, had it not been for the wretched 
blundering of the few leaders who were left at large. The 
population of three counties were in arms, Kildare, Wicklow, 
and Dublin ; and such was the wide spread feeling of intolerable 
suffering amongst the peasantry, that were 1t not for their 
own fatuity, and the utter worthlessness and incapacity of the 
great body of their leaders, it would be difficult to say what 
would have been the result. The details of that wretched out- 
break we shall not enter on. Ministers were panic stricken, and 
were especially fearful lest any man of rank or intellect should 
join the insurgents. Lord Edward Fitzgerald, who in all 
human probability would have brought the popular struggle 
to a successful issue, was gone. The bare possibility of Mr. 
Lawless taking part in the movement caused them to fear, 
and accordingly we find that on the 38lst May, the Honorable 
Valentine Lawless was arrested on suspicion of high treason. 
Mr. Secretary Wickham took it upon himself to state, in a 
letter to Lord Castlereagh informing him of several arrests, 
that “ There are some papers found in Mr. Lawless’ possession 
that tend directly to shew his connexion with some of the 
most desperate of the republican party here, as well as with 
those who are in habitual communication with the French 
agents at Hamburgh;” and earlier in the same letter, it 
appears as well from the secret information, ete. etc., the whole 
confirmed by the testimony of the two gentlemen recommended 
to Mr. Cooke, that all these persons were more or less deeply 
implicated in the memorable conspiracy in Ireland. Now the 
first accusation and the last are equally destitute of truth. The 
only treasonable documents found on Mr. Lawless or connected 
with him, were a visiting card of Arthur O’Connor’s and a 
short note from O’Coigly, totally unconnected with either 
public affairs or private intrigues, aud most likely an acceptance 
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ofadinner invitation. We have Lord Cloncurry’s word for tlie 
trath of this last statement. The course, however, adopted by go- 
vernment with Mr. Lawless established the falsity of the two 
charges. If they were true there could be no difficulty in 
convicting one against whom appearances and associations were 
so strong; and Pitt, who feared not to strike down a Fitz- 

rald, and blushed not in attempting to strip the orphan 
children of the rebel chief of their patrimony, who afterwards, 
at a time when vengeance and not precaution must have been 
his object, subjected Lord Cloncurry to a long and cruel im- 
prisonment, Pitt was not the man to have spared Lawless, 
either for his rank or his connections, if he could have proved 
these charges which Mr. Secretary Wickham so flippantly 
makes in the above letter. 

Almost immediately after his arrest, Mr. Lawless was 
conducted before the Privy Council for examination. Amongst 
the Councillors present were the Lord Chancellor Lough- 
borough, afterwards Earl of Rosslyn, the Duke of Portland, 
and William Pitt. Indignant at the treatment which he had 
received, Mr. Lawless declined answering any questions or 
giving any satisfaction to his interrogators. He was remand- 
ed, and although an intimation was made to him that he 
would be liberated on bail, he with more hauteur than 
prudence declined the offer, replying that he was imprisoned 
without any reasonable cause, and that he would not even 
by implication afford grounds for justifying the arbitrary con- 
duct of the government, or giving a color to their suspicions. 
The attempt to extort information from him was repeated 
several times, but all without effect, and when it was found 
that they could make nothing of him he was discharged, 
Mr. Reeves, one of the Bow-street magistracy, who was a 
friend of his, becoming bail for his appearance, without, how- 
ever, the concurrence or approbation of Mr. Lawless. When 
he was informed that he was at liberty, Mr. Lawless hastened 
to anticipate any insinuations which might be offered, that his 
Silence was that of conscious guilt, and thathe was afraid 
of betraying himself. He at once stated to the Chancellor, 
candidly and fully, everything within his knowledge ; his con- 
science was free of offence, and his statements consequently 
tended neither to criminate himself nor any other person. 
He admitted having been a member of the society of United 
Irishmen, before that body had rendered themselves offensive 
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to the law, that he had furnished money to O'Coigly, and 
the nature of his reletions with him and his connexion with 
the society of Furnival’s Inn. The matter terminated by 
Lord Loughborough assuring him that he was to be consi- 
dered ineautious rather than criminal, and advising him to 
be more careful for the future. In these remarks, both the 
Duke of Portland and Pitt who were present concurred. 
We are thus enabled to fasten upon the ministers by his 
own confession, the odium of having impnisoned an unoffend- 
ing man of whose innocence he was fully conscious. 

Although only three weeks in confinement, Mr. Lawless’s 
health had been somewhat impaired, and upon his_ release, 
he set out on an:equestrian tour through England. Amongst 
the other scenes of interest or gaiety visited by him was 
Scarborough, at thattime one of the most fashionable water- 
ing places in England. Here he met for the first time, 
Miss Ryal, the daughter of an emment Irish banker. ‘The 
lady was possessed of considerable charms, both of mind and 
person, and intimacy soon ripened into a feeling of warmer 
attachment. He paid his addresses to the lady, was accepted, 
aud as far as her family was concerned everything necessary 
for their union was satisfactorily arranged. Mr. Lawless, 
however, had considerable difficulty in obtaining his father’s 
consent to the match. After a lengthy and_ protracted 
correspondence, and the interference of several friends in 
favor of Mr. Lawless’s views, an unwilling consent was 
obtained from his Lordship, on the condition of Lawless 
keeping his terms and being called to the bar. It was not, 
however, until early in the summer of 1799, that Lord 
Cloncurry consented to his son’s marriage, and the period at 
which all obstacles were to be at. an end was approaching, when 
an event beyond all human expectation interfered to blast his 
hopes—he was arrested on the 14th of April, 1799, on a war- 
rant issued by the Duke of Portland, and committed to the 
tower, Where he was detained. for two years. 

The rebellion in Ireland had been crushed with a sanguinary 
ferocity, such only as we read of in the darker ages. A 
great obstacle to the prime object of Pitt’s ambition, ‘ The 
Union,” had been removed—the public spirit had been 
crushed; and there being nothing to fear from popular manifes- 
tations, there remained but one thing further necessary to secure 
wajorities in the two houses of the Lrish Parliament. The 
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shameless bribery, the traffic in places, pensions and titles, by 
which this was effected, are too notorious to require a single 
line of detail. The only wonder is, that in an age when poli- 
tical corruption was so rife, and when opinions upon this sub- 
ject were so much less strict than those of our day, such extensive 
measures of demoralization were found necessary, and that so 
many resisted every temptation. There were a few who, 
as ministers feared, could neither be bribed nor intimidated, and 
of these was Lawless. His influence and example might 
materially assist the national party; no precaution to insure 
success was to be spared, and a paltry and disgraceful spite 
for his opposition to the minister’s favourite project was to be 
gratified. Lawless was consequently arrested, and his impri- 
sonment was embittered by a refusal of comforts and neces- 
saries, which displayed a petty malignity, which is almost 
incredible. Few men have passed through such an ordeal as 
Lawless during his imprisonment, fewer still, without becoming 
imisanthropes or maniacs. Heir toa peerage and noble fortune, 
reared in luxury, he found himself immured without the means 
of seeking refuge from sorrow either in society or books; 
he had not even the means of communicating freely 
with his friends or family. The effect of his imprison- 
ment on his betrothed wife was fatal. She saw that 
every entreaty for his liberation was in vain, that his 
health, always delicate, was breaking—the blow was too 
heavy—she languished for a short time, and died of a broken 
heart. His father used every exertion to procure his release 
in vain; his prayers were met, either by an offensive neglect, 
or an equally cruel official reply, which meant nothing, and 
the declining old man was hurried to his grave, by the cruelty 
inflicted on his son, and the indignity with which he was treated. 

Valentine Lawless succeeded to his title and property, a 
prisoner in the Tower, and again was relief solicited, but still in 
vain. [lis extensive property was going to ruin, and but for 
the energy of his noble sister, Charlotte, his affairs would have 
been involved in inextricable confusion. At length in Feb- 


tuary, 1801, the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, which had 
empowered ministers to detain him in custody, expired. It 
was found impossible to obtain its renewal, and consequently 
on the 8rd of March, 1801, Lord Cloncurry, on giving per- 
sonal bail to the amount of £5,000, and two sureties in 
£2,000 each, was liberated. Rank and fortune were his, but what 
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elasticity of mind must he not have possessed, to recover blows 
suchas had been inflicted on him. Enfeebledin frame, and broken 
in spirit, his property wasted, his country sunk in wretchedness 
and degradation, chaffing beneath the sense of a cruel wrong, 
for which he could obtain no redress, his fair fame tarnished, 
his father passed away without one word of adieu, his promised 
wife, the woman he loved, lost in the prime of her youth 
and beauty, crushed with care and sorrow, sunk into an 
early grave—thus he came forth from his prison. His sufferings 
had no other effect. upon him than to confirm that sympathy 
for the distressed, to expand that. generosity with which he 
had been so especially endowed. 

Thus terminated his lordship’s unhappy career in the 
political world. His long and useful after life, devoted 
tothe discharge of the duties of his station, has passed in the 
even tenor of almost private station ; he never emerged from his 
retirement, save when some project for developing the re- 
sources of the country, or improving the condition of her peo- 
ple was broached ; however, until the Catholics of Ireland were 
freed from the degrading restrictions to which their religion 
exposed them, Lord Cloncurry was ever their advocate. His 
influence was generally exercised rather by representations and 
interference in his individual capacity, than by taking an active 
os in public agitations. One event only occurred to em- 

itter the happiness of his home: his first wife, to whom he 
had ever been an indulgent and considerate husband, fell a 
victim to the arts of aman who availed himself of his intimacy 
with the family, and of the hospitality of Lord Cloncurry, to 
destroy his friend’s domestic happiness, and such was the 
cold-blooded profligacy of the villain, that it is credibly 
reported he had wagered a large sum on_ the success 
of his intrigue. Tle succeeded, and such was the unsus- 
pecting nature of Lord Cloncurry, that it was not until his 
wife, in an agony of repentance at having betrayed a fond 
and confiding husband, revealed her infamy to him, that he 
became aware of his dishonor. It is said, we know not with 
what accuracy, that Lord Cloncurry, such was the tenderness 
of his disposition, would, were it not for the interference o! 
his friends, have again received his wife, who fell by a momen- 
tary weakness, before the carefully planned, and deliberately 
executed artifices of her seducer. We care not to enter on 
the discussion of the question, as to whether it would have been 
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mere fatuity to have taken to his arms again a faithless wife, 
or whether, bearing in mind her love for him, the temptation 
and arts to which she had been exposed, her confession and 
repentance, he would not have acted the part of a christian 
man, to have restored to her place the mother of his children. 
Lord Cloncurry, acting still by the advice of his friends, deter- 
mined to punish the paramour by the only means of reaching so 
heartless a ruffian—through that fortune which he had made use 
of for the purpose of gratifying his wretched passions. An 
action was accordingly brought, and damages, perhaps’ the 
largest ever given bya jury, were assessed at £20,000. Time, 
which effects such mighty changes, healed the wounds inflicted 
on Lord Cloncurry’s heart. A divorce had been obfained 
shortly after the trial, and the marriage dissolved by an act of 
Parliament. Lady Cloncurry returned to England, where she 
continued afterwards to reside, under her maiden name, (Miss 
Morgan,) until, by the death of an uncle, she received a con- 
siderable addition to her fortune, soon after which, she mar- 
ried a clergyman of the Established Church. His lordship 
espoused in second marriage, a widow, Mrs. Emily Leeson, 
mother of the present Earl of Miltown, by whoin he had issue 
the present Lord Cloncurry, and a large family, Valentine, 
his eldest son, (being by his first wife,) having died in 1825. 

The long and useful after career of Lord Cloncurry, devoid 
though it may be of that interest attaching to the stormy 
period of his early life, is well worthy of perusal.’ The business 
of his existence seemed to be, to support every government and 
every ruler disposed to act honestly and fairly by this country ; 
to unite men of every sect who loved Ireland; to soften 
the acerbities of religious and political party spirit ; to ameli- 
orate the condition of the people; to educate the rising gener- 
ation ; to protect the poor man ; to administer the duties of the 
magistrate, the peasant’s judge, with conscientious impartiality ; 
to relieve want and misery ; to screen the weak from oppression 
and bring the offending to justice. His charity was munificent 
as it was unostentatious. He used his rank and his wealth, 
not for the purposes of display, not as a means of obtain- 
ing and wielding power and patronage, not for self-aggran- 
dizement, but as one to whom they liad been entrusted as a 
steward to shield the lowly and relieve the poverty-stricken. 
His contributions to public charities’ were private, and they 
were generally conveyed with an intimation that the name of 
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the donor was not to be made public. No tale of woe reached 
his ears that he did not unsolicited hasten to relieve. 

Though we have written his political life terminated early, we 
were hardly correct in the statement; certainly his public life 
did not. His attention, however, was rather devoted to social 
reforms than to national questions; but to enter on thiese 
details, which would occupy an immense space, is beyond 
our purpose, the reader will find the history ably, zealously, 
and honestly recorded by Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

After an illness of a few days Lord Cloncurry expired on the 
28th of October, 1853. Full of years and honours he passed 
away to render an account of his stewardship, and reap thie 
rewards of his good deeds. Happy would it be for the country 
if we possessed many like him, and none who knew him or 
read the narrative of his life, but will feel the correctness of 
the sculptor’s taste, when he placed the figure of Hibernia 
beside the bust of Cloncurry, resting an arm on his shoulder, 
as would a mother in embracing a dutiful and loving child, 
conscious of his affection and proud of his protecting manhood. 

Let those to whom God has given wealth and power study the 
Life of Cloncurry and follow his example, if they desire, when 
the last debt is to be paid, to sink into an honored grave, 
confiding in their own rectitude when about to stand before 
the Eternal Judge, with the regrets of good men and the tears 
of a nation, bequeathing to their family the proud inheritance 
of a revered name. 








Arr. VIL—THE MILITIA AND THE LINE. 


]. Acts 15th and 16th Victoria, Chapter 50: 17th Victoria, 
Chapters, 13, 16, 107, and others being the Acts of Par- 
liament, Regulating the present Militia Kstablishment 
of the United Kingdoms. 


2. War Office Circulars of Mareh, 1855. Being those Relat- 
ing to The Militea. 


Startling and terrible as have been the incidents of the 
Crimean Expedition, they have as yet but barely awakened 
the English public mind to the fact that we are in a state 
of war. The long, long peace—the many instances in which 
the gathering of storm clouds in the political atmosphere 
dissipated and passed away without explosion—the huge 
self-contentment which England’s commercial prosperity, and 
the adulation it won for her, from foreign visitants and 
writers, had tended to foster and augment—all have contri- 
buted to lull her people into a false security, and to render 
it difficult for them fully to realize even now the fact, that 
their triumphs of peace are interrupted, and that hard blows, 
and stern and bloody, and widewasting contention in arms 
are displacing, and replacing, the pacific strivings and gain- 
ful and accumulating enterprizes of trade. 

When this has been and is the case—as any one with the 
most ordinary opportunities of knowing the English mind 
will at once admit it to be—there is no longer much room to 
wonder at the defects and blunders so notoriously and 
lamentably manifested in our military arrangements, It was 
but natural that a state of things so entirely unexpected and 
undreamt of, should not have been prepared for; and that 
on the contrary, even the ordinary military establishment of 
the country should have become the object of cavil and at- 
tack, by reason of its apparent want of necessity and indis- 
putable expense. 

We shall not stop here to enquire and determine to what 
degree that kind of dilettante republicanism, so often notice- 
able in the sayings and doing of the potential middle classes 
of England has contributed to stimulate the attacks in ques- 
tion, and to render them, partially indeed, but still only too 
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extensively successful. As it would not altogether be very 
consistent with the reforming professions and reclamations of 
these classes, to seek to lay hold for their own use and benefit 
of the patronage afforded by military expenditure, the next 
best thing in their opinion, was to deprive the aristocracy of 
it; and to this object then every effort has been sedulously 
and constantly directed. The platitudes about the uncon- 
stitutionality of a standing army—the more plausible, and 
to a certain extent reasonable, diatribes against the system of 
promotion as existing; the furbishing up, and where thought 
required, the exaggerating of every case of alleged, or proved 
misconduct of military authorities—these and other such 
auxiliary means have been industriously and _perseveringly 
employed ; and the result of the whole has been, that res. 
trictions and reductions have from time to time been carried 
in Parliament, which have undeniably and with deplorable 
efleetiveness, operated to diminish the efficiency of our army, 
and thereby not very indirectly to occasion much of the heavy 
disasters we have had to lament. 

There were many warnings of this. Experienced Officers, 
in and out of Parliament, frequently labored to impress upon 
the public mind the danger of so ill-advised an economy; 
and foretold, what has been unhappily proved in the most 
overwhelming manner by the events of the last twelve months, 
that the comparatively paliry savings and clippings of the 
thirty or forty years of peace would be found not only to have 
a most injurious and crippling effect on our first efforts in 
our next war, but would then necessitate a new and 
immediate expenditure, far outbalancing in money amount, to 
say nothing of other considerations, the aggregate of the 
long series of reductions. 

The Duke of Wellington, on more than one occasion, ur- 
gently remonstrated in his place in the House of Lords, 
against the general impolicy of these progressive reductions, 
and forcibly pointed out the particular hardships they inflicted 
upon the army; in depriving it of adequate reliefs in the 
tour of colonial duty, and altogether sv weakening it, that 
to use his own strong expression, England had altogether no 
more men in arms than barely sufficed to supply the sentries 
on post throughout her wide dominions. 

All idea of a reserve force was long abandoned and forgotten. 
It really seemed as if the ruling powers of the British Kmpire 
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expected and believed that either the peace of Kurope, or the 
lives and vigor of their existing number of soldiers would 
be perpetual. Even the occasional “ little wars” in Indian or 
Caflre territory no further disturbed their quietism than to 
cause a few scanty additions to be made to the battalions 
actually employed at the scene of conflict ; and where the 
casualties of service did not suffice ere the end of these “little 
wars,” to nullify the additions so made, a positive reduction 
to the previous s¢atu guo was sure to follow. 

When such was the manner in which the regular army was 
treated, the most uninformed person in military affairs will 
readily have surmised that the old constitutional force of the 
country, the militia, were very early put out of question 
altogether: such wasthe haste with which its services were 
sought to be dispensed with, that some regiments were 
disembodied and disbanded, almost before Napoleon Buonaparte 
had reached the scene of his first exile, the Island of Elba, in 
the year 1814, But no partial concession upon this point 
was of avail to stay the hasty hands of the economists or 
constitutionalists, as they assumed to be, of the day; and 
accordingly, the winter of 1814-1815 was marked by several 
effortson their part to compel the then government to get 
rid of the militia at once. ‘The celebrated Sir Samuel Romilly 
capped the climax of these efforts on the 28th of February, 
1815, scarcely more than a month before it was announced to 
the same House of Commons that the dogs of war were let 
slip again, on the escape of Napoleon from Elba and his 
landing in France. Sir Samuel’s motion was as follows :— 

“That nine months having now elapsed since the definitive 
treaty of peace with France was signed; and this country 
having during the whole of that period been at peace not only 
with France, but with every power in Europe; and no cause 
whatever having existed or existing now, for apprehending 
invasion by a foreign enemy, or any insurrection or rebellion 
within the realm, it is contrary to the spirit and true intent 
and meaning of the Act of 42 Geo. 8, c. 90, to continue any 
part of the militia force of this country still embodied.”* 

The arguments with which he supported his motion may be 
thus summarily stated. First, the absence: of Foreign War, 
(that with the United States being considered. on the eve of 
settlement)—and similar absence of domestic disturbances or 
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* Hansard, Vol. 29, p. 1095. 1815. 
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insurrection. Secondly, the severe sacrifices which service in 
the ranks of the militia imposed upon the lower orders, in 
their separation from their homes and families,—their neces. 
sary total abandonment of all civil occupations and habits, 
their deprivation of civil rights and subjection to military law. 
Thirdly, that neither the Constitution, nor the Act of Edward 
the Third, which first gave organization to the militia, con- 
ferred upon the sovereign any power to call for the personal 
services of the subject, excepting in the cases of actual invasion 
of the realm, or of rebellion; and that the Act of 42nd 
of George the 8rd, chapter 90, (quoted in the terms of his 
motion) recognized the royal authority to that extent only, 
and expressly under the specified limitations. Finally, he 
appealed to all precedent to justify the proposition he had 
made. 

The answer to him from the ministerial side of the House 
comprehended the following observations :— 

First, that the war with America was not entirely at an end ; 
and that even if it were, the state of Europe was not yet so 
settled down as to warrant a diminution of the military force 
of Great Britain ; especially considering that a portion of her 
regular army has, according to the arrangements between 
the allied powers, to remain for a time in France as an army 
of occupation. Secondly, that the Acts referred to, while 
providing specially for the levying of the militia force, were 
silent as to the manner and time of its disembodiment ; and 
that a discretion on those points was therefore to be inferred 
as being left to the government of the day, Thirdly, that 
there were precedents, as in 1760 and 1761, when the militia 
were retained in arms although all danger of invasion had 
ceased ; in 1805 when the situation of affairs that had required 
their being called out no longer existed, and in 1813 when 
the French army was totally ruined in the Russian campaign, 
and therefore the danger of invasion could no longer be said 
to exist. 

The best comment upon this debate, is by simply calling 
attention to the fact before alluded to, that in less than six 
weeks after it the country was again plunged into the vortex of 
war, It is true the latter was. brief; but only by reason of 
the promptitude with which England was enabled to bear 
her part by the dispatch of troops to Belgium. Had the 
wnilitia been disbanded, it would have been utterly impossible 
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for her to have dispensed with the presence of her regular 
army—the battle of Waterloo would not have occurred— 
the Prussians would have been beaten in detail—the junction 
of the Russians and Austrians prevented, and the whole 
face and destinies of Europe would have been changed, and 
certainly to the disadvantage and heavy detriment of Great 
Britain. | 

No warning however, was taken from this narrow escape, as 
we have already remarked, and shall presently have to shew 
more in detail. Meantime it cannot be out of place here to 
give a brief summary of the history of the militia force of 
these countries, in illustration of the statements and arguments 
to which we have been alluding, and several of which are 
beginning to re-appear, in the reports and speeches, and in 
the leading article columns of newspapers, in our own day. 

We are not about to waste time with a dissertation ou the 
early military systems established in England by the Danes, 
Saxons, and Normans, It is sufticient 10 say, that most 
authorities are now agreed, in considering the ancient “ Fyrd” 
of the Saxons as the first foundation of our army. According 
to Sir Francis Palgrave, in his Rise and Progress of the 
English Commonwealth, this “ Fyrd” seems to have been a 
general levy in arms, of all classes of subjects, in the field, under 
penalties proportioned to the rank and fortune of each, ‘This 
system was modified and regulated in some of its ‘parts by 
Alfred the Great, and King Hdward ‘the Confessor.» The 
Norman conquest superadded the institution of a feudal army, 
furnished by the tenants of Knights’ fees’: which really had 
some of the features of the modern system of a standing army, 
inasmuch as many of those composing the array remained for 
long periods together in arms, and received a money remune- 
ration, or regular pay. But the old Saxon “ Fyrd” was not 
the less carefully kept up with its limited and periodical terms 
of service, and its annual “exhibitions of arms” of the nature 
of the “ wappenschaw,” so graphically described by Sir Walter 
Scott, in his admirable Old Mortality. 
_ Attempts, happily unsuccessful, were made from time to 
ume in the long interval of centuries. from the Norman 
Conquest down to the Revolation of 1688, to destroy the 
separated and independent character ‘ofthis “ Fyrd” or 
“militia” force, and blend.it with the regularly hired and paid 
forces of the crown. But the stubborn constitutional spirit 
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of England me resisted and repelled these attempts, and 
carefully embodied provisions against them in various acts of 
Parliament. Thus we have the statute Ist Edward 8, c. 5, 
which declares that “The King wills, that no man shall 
henceforth be charged to arm himself otherwise than was wont 
in the times of his progenitors, Kings of England; and that 
no man be compelled to go out of his shire but where necessity 
requireth and sudden coming of strange enemies into the 
realm; and that it shall be done as hath been used in times 
past, for the defence of the realm.” 

In the same year of Edward the Third, the second statute of 
that year, chapter 15, was avowedly passed for the relief of 
individuals who, “ at the suggestion of false and evil counsel- 
lors aud by duress,” had been prevailed on to come under 
burdensome obligations to perform military duties. 

Several years later, in 1351, the fifth statute of the 25th of 
Kdward the Third, chapter eight, enacted ‘that no man shall 
be constrained to find men of arms, hobelers, nor archers 
other than those who hold by such services, if it be not by 
common assent and grant made in Parliament.” 

In the 5th year of Henry the Fourth a statute, limited, by 
defining more clearly than before was the case, the powers as- 
sumed by the ‘ Commissioners of Array,” whom the Crown 
had from time to time appointed with a view of enlarging its 
military authority by gradual encroachments on the old militia 
system. ‘This statute assumed, as a necessary preliminary, a 
foreign invasion, and then went on to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of Array under such circumstances, to array and train 
all men at arms ;—to cause all able-bodied men to arm them- 
selves according to their substance—to amerce those unable to 
bear arms in what might be judged a money-equivalent for 
armed service, and finally to require persons so armed to 
attend on the sea-shore, or elsewhere, in the case of danger. 

The long contest between prerogative and constitutional 
law in these matters, came to a head in the reign of Charles 
the First. His father, James the First, had by statutes of 
the Ist and 2]st years of his reign repealed the old acts, 
commonly called the Statutes‘of Armour, namely, the 27 
Henry the Second and the 18 Kdward the First, chapter six, 
modified and confirmed by the 4th and 5th Philip and Mary, 
chapter two, which obliged every mar to keep a certain 
supply of the arms in use at the periods respectively of the 
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enactments in question. But through some inadvertence the 
repeal of these acts also included the repeal of the power 
which they declared to be in the monarch of these realms to 
command the military array of the country. And on some of 
those powers being used by Charles the First in the issue of 
commissions of lieutenancy and otherwise, the Long Parliament 
eagerly raised and maintained the argument, that those powers 
had ceased to exist, and that the command of the militia could 
only be rightfully assumed and exercised by the King, with 
the consent and permission of Parliament. On this among 
other weighty constitutional points, the bloody issue of the 
Civil War was joined. 

Serjeant Stephen, in his Mew Commentaries on the Laws 
of England, 3d Edition, 1853, p. 570, thus epitomizes the 
resumption by the Crown of the position from which it was 
forced in the wild tempest that overwhelmed its holder in 
1649, and flung the crown itself down in the dust for years, 
under the feet of an ambitious and successful soldier. 

“Soon after the restoration of Charles the Second, when 
the military tenures were abolished, it was thought proper to 
ascertain the power of the militia, to recognize the sole nght 
of the Crown to govern and command them, and to put the 
whole into a more regular method of military subordination ; 
and the order in which the militia now stands by law is prin- 
cipally built upon the statutes which were then enacted. It 
is true the two last of them are repeated ; (13 and 14 Car. 2, 
ce. 3, and 15 Car. 2, c. 4) but many of their provisions ure 
re-enacted with the addition of some new regulations by the 
present militia laws ; the general scheme of which is to disci- 
pline at stated periods for the internal defence of the country, 
a certain number of the inhabitants of every county, chosen 
either by voluntary enlistment or by lot for five years, and 
oflicered by the Lord Lieutenant, the deputy lieutenants and 
other persons with a certain qualification in point of property, 
under a commission from the Crown.” 

The words of the statutes of Charles’ the Second were— 
“That the sole supreme government, command and disposition 
of the militia, and of all forces by sea and land, and of all 
forts and places of strength is, and by the laws of England 
ever was, the undoubted night of His Majesty and his Royal 
Predecessors.”” 

These Acts then went on to provide for the levying of the 
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militia by the Lieutenants and Deputies of Counties, and the 
eystem they established, or re-established and defined, forms 
the main groundwork of the Militia System of the present day. 
In its details, however, it has been considerably modified, 
altered and amended by nearly fifty subsequent acts, of which 
about twenty date from the reign of our present gracious 
Sovereign. 

Not to weary the reader with details, technical or otherwise, 
it is suflicent, as regards the existing position of the law, to 
state what follows. 

By the Act 15th and 16th Victoria, chapter 50, section §, 
Her Majesty is empowered, by advice of her Privy Council, 
to raise and keep up in England and Wales a force of eighty 
thousand privates of militia; which in the event of invasion, 
or imminent danger thereof, she may increase to the number 
of 120,000—the enrolment to be voluntary: but reserving 
the power of resorting to the Ballot 

By the 17th Victoria, chap. 13, she has been empowered to 
call out and embody the militia of the three countries, when- 
ever a state of war exists, without reference to the old 
conditions of the danger of foreign invasion or domestic 
rebellion. 

By the 17th Victoria, chapter 16, she received powers to 
cause to be raised and embodied 10,000 privates in Scotland, 
to serve as the militia of that kingdom. 

By the 17th Victoria, chapter 107, a similar power is given 
to raise 30,000 privates to serve as a similar force for Ireland. 
And the four Acts we have mentioned provide for the enrol- 
ment of these forces by voluntary enlistment, leaving untouch- 
ed, however, the power of resorting to the old plan of the 
ballot, in case of necessity, 

In the short Session of December last, another Act was 
passed, enabling Her Majesty to accept the services of 
Militia Regiments volunteering to serve out of the country, 
in any of her Majesty’s Colonial Possessions and Dependencies 

abroad, 
Under these Acts the following Regiments are on the Militia 

List, according to the latest returns that are accessible to us. 


Ist Regiment of Militia, designated the 3rd | 5th. The Regiment designated as the Ist 


Sos So rok: Light infantry ). West York Regiment. . 
Beh pe neuonshire Rifles. 6th. The Ist and 2nd Royal Cheshire. 
iru, The Ist and 2nd Durham Infantry,and 7th. The Roval Berkshire. 

¢ Darham Artillery. Sth. The Royal North Lincoln Regiment. 


eh Basten de ; 
hk. Rutlandshire Rifles (not embodied), %th. The Royal Cumberland. 
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toth. The West Suffolk. 

lith. The 2nd Royal Surrey. 

12th. East York. 

13th. North Hampshire; also, Hampshire 
Artillery, and Hants (Isle of Wight) 
Artillery. 

l4th. The East Essex. 

1th. The Devon Artillery. 

16th. The lst Somersetshire. 

17th. Royal Westmorland Light Infantry. 

18th. Bedford Light Infantry. 

19th. The West Essex, 

20th. Ist Royal Surrey. 

2Ist. 2nd West York Regiment. 

22nd. North York Rifles. 

23rd Royal'South GloucesterLight Infantry. 

24th. Royal Caermarthen Rifles. 

2th. South Devon, 

26th. The Leicester Regiment. 

27th. The Northumberland Light Infantry ; 
also the Northumberland Artillery, 
The latter Regiment, however, 
does not appear to have been as yet 
embodied, or called out. 

28th. The Royal Pembrokeshire Artillery. 

29th. The Royal South Lincoln Regiment. 

80th. The Hertfordshire Regiment. 

8ist. Royal Brecknock Rifles. 

32nd. Royal Flintshire, 

33rd. Royal Wiltshire. 

34th. Suffolk Artillery. 

35th. The Royal Bucks, or the King’s Own. 

s6th. The lst and 2nd Warwickshire Regi- 
ments. 

37th. The West Kent Light Infantry. 

38th. The Duke of Cornwall's Rangers; 
also, the 2nd Cornwall Rifle Regi- 
ment (not yet embodied). 

89th. The Ist or West Norfolk. 

40th, The 2nd, or East Norfolk; also, the 
Norfolk Artillery. 

41st. The Ist, or East Devon, 

42nd. The Dorset Regiment. 

43rd, The South Hants (not embodied). 

44th. Royal Glamorganshire Light Infantry. 

45th. Ist Royal Lancashire, or Duke of 
Lancaster’s Own; also, the 4th and 
5th Royal Laneaster, and the Royal 
Lancashire Artillery. A 6th and 7th 
have recently been added and 
embodied, but without the designa- 
tion of “ Royal.” The 2nd and 3rd 
Royal Lancashire are numbered 
lower down. 

46th. Royal Denbighshire Rifles. 

47th. The Second Somersetshire Regiment. 

48th, The Northamptonshire. 

49th. The East Kent; also, the Kent 
Artillery. 

50th. Royal Radnorshire Rifles. 

éist. Oxfordshire. 

2nd. The Herefordshire. 

Sdrd, Royal Sussex Lfght Infantry. 

54th. The Shropshire Regiment. 

55th. Royal Westminster Middlesex Regi- 
ment. 

56th. Royal Carnarvon. 

57th, Royal Montgomeryshire. 

“sth. Edmondton Royal Middlesex. 

oth, Nottingham or Royal Sherwood 
Foresters. E 

60th. Royal Merioneth Rifles. 

Gist. Roy al Anglesea Light Infantry. 


AND THE LINE. 


| 
| 
| 





62nd, Derby Regiment. 

| 63rd Isle of Wight Light Infantry. 

| 64th. Royal Cardigan Rifles. 

| 65th. Royal East Middlesex. 

66th, King’s Own Staffordshire. 

67th. Worcester. 

68th. Cambridgeshire. 

69th. Royal North Gloucestershire. 
70th. County Carlow Regiment, 

| 71st, County Fermanagh Regiment. 
72nd. Kirkeudbright Light Infantry. 
73rd. Berwick, &c., Regiment. 

74th. Royal Lanarkshire. 

7oth. Armagh County. 

76th, Inverness, &e., Regiment. 

77th. Royal North Down County, 

78th. Fifeshire Regiment, 

| 79th. Antrim Queen s Own Royal Rifles 
80th. Royal Tyrone. 

Sist. Dumfries, &c., Regiment. 

82nd County Mayo (South) 

83rd. Or 2nd Tower Hamlets’ Regiment. 
Sdth. Tipperary, or Duke of Clarence’s 
85th. Prince of Wales’ Royal Longford 
86th. Royal Perth. 


| 87th, South Cork Regiment Light Infantry; 


ssth, Kildare Regiment. 
Sth, Aberdeenshire, 
90th. Stirlingshire, &c., Regiment. 
%ist Galway Regiment. 
92nd. Wicklow Regiment. 
93rd. Roscommon Regiment. 
94th Clare Regiment. 
95th. Londonderry Regiment of Artillery. 
96th, Ross and Caithness Regiment. 
97th. King’s Own Light Infantry (Middle- 
SCX). 
98th. King’s County Regiment. 
99th. Wexford County. 
100th. Royal Dublin City Regiment. 
| 101st. Cavan Light Infantry. 
102nd. Prince of Wales’ Donegal County. 
| 103rd. Limerick City 
| 104th. Queen’s County Regiment. 
105th. Forfar, &c., Regiinent. 
106th. Royal London, 
| 107th. Kerry County. 
108th. Louth County. 


| 109th. Dublin County. 
| 110th. City of Cork. 


[lith. Leitrim, 


| 112th. South Down. 


| 113th. 2nd Duke of Lancaster’s Own. 

ll4th. Westmeath Regiment. 

115th. Prince Regent's Royal Ayrshire. 

| 116th. Royal North Cork Kifles. 

117th. Argyle Regiment. 

' 118th. Royal Cornwall and Devon Miners 
Light Infantry, 

119th. Royal Meath. 

120th. North Mayo. 

12Ilst. Monaghan. 

122nd. 

123rd. Royal Limerick County- 

124th. Sligo Regiment. 

125th. 3rd Royal Lancashire. 

| 126th. Edinburgh. 

| 127th, Kilkenny. 

I28th. Waterford Artillery. 
| 129th. Renfrew. 


| 130th. o 
(Besides the Channel Islands Militia ) 
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The strength or numerical total of each of the Regiments on 
the foregoing list, we have not at present the means of stating, 
save with regard to so few of them, that it would be useless 
to observe upon the subject. 

Any person who looks over the army hist will see that 
many Regiments of the line bear the same, what we may call 
County, designations as many of the Militia Regiments, and in 
some few cases, the numbers on the Roll are the s same. ‘Thus 
the Northamptonshire Militia are numbered as the 48th, on 
the Militia Roll, and the 48th Regiment of the line is entitled, 
“the 48th, or Northamptonshire ‘Regiment of Foot.” In the 
majority of cases, however, the numbering i is different, while 
the names are similar; the fact is, that the line Regiments 
with local designations, were originally raised in the localities 
whose titles they bear, and the difference or coincidence of 
numbers between them and certain Militia Regiments is, ina 
vreat measure, accidental. 

From a work entitled Zhe Royal Militia and Yeomanry 
Cavalry Army List. By Arthur Leigh, Esq., late Ineutenant 
in [ler Majesty’s seventy-seventh Regiment of the line, now 
Cornet in the Urbridge Regiment of Yeomanry Cavalry, we 
take the following record of events, affecting and connected 
with the militia during the Freneh war, as also, on one occa- 
sion, some 13 years previous to the commencement of the 
same. As that force, from the tremendous dimensions the pre- 
sent war 1s beginning to assume, and the precariousness that 
alw ays attends alliances, amid the casualties and changes 
ofa Buropean struggle, is likely to become of very consider able 
nportance er e long, in the minds of the most superficial ob- 
server of current events; what follows may, if not at the moment, 
yet before many months, prove of immediate interest and 
relevancy, and is, at any rate, very pertinent to our subject :— 


Summary of the general orders issued from the Horse Guards, from 
1793 to 1816, with reference to the Militia—Services of the Regi- 
ments of Militia, and volunteering to the Line during the war— 
Votes of thanks from the Houses of Lords and Commons, 1802 
and 1814—War office circular, Ist December, 1845— ditto, Home 
otlice— Militias of Scotland and Ireland. 


The general orders issued from the Horse Guards from time te 
— » have contained various provisions for the equipment and dis- 
vipline of the Militia, In 1793, the officers of Militia were ordered 
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to provide themselves with Camp Equipage—1793: General order, 
ranting certain allowance of baggage and forage money to officers 
of Militia, at the following rate:— a Colonel, baggage and forage 
money £35 per annum—Lieutenant Colonel, £30—Major £25— 
Captain, £20. Forage ‘allowance for officers’ horses when en- 
camped— a Colonel, 9 horses—Lieutenant Colonel, 7—Major, 5— 
Captain, 3—Captain Lieutenant, 2, A circular, dated, War office, 
18th September, 1793, respecting pay:—pay for Serjeant Major 
and Quartermaster Serjeant, ls. 6d.—Serjeant, 1s.—Corporal and 
Drummer, 8d.—Private, 8d. Total of a Private’s pay and pecu-. 
niary allowances :—Pay, £9 2s. 6d. per annum—Bread, £2 5s. 7d. 
for necessaries, £1 5s. 4$d.—total, £12 13s. 6d. 1795—Several 
men of the Oxford Regiment of Militia were tried by Court Mar- 
tial, for mutiny, and found guilty—two were executed—one received 
1500 lashes—one, 1000—one, 500 lashes. A general order was 
issued this year, permitting the men of the Militia to assist the far- 
mers to thresh the corn, as also, several orders to regulate the price 
of bread, meat, and necessaries. 1796—A general order was issued, 
ordering the Militia while embodied, to be subjected to the articles 
of war, Courts Martial, &c., the same as in the Regular Forces. 
General order—The names of ofticers and Corps of Militia, published 
by War office authority. General order—* No resignation will be 
accepted at this critical time.” 1797—A general order for returns to 
be made of the accommodations and prices of provisious at the various 
quarters, for the use of the Militia, to be sent to the War office, 
together with a description of the Roads, Bridges, Ferries, &e. 
1797—General order :—The Militia to be increased by a supple- 
mentary Battalion, to 1,000 rank and file—general order, relative 
to the baggage and marches of the army: a very important order, 
shewing how an enemy should be attacked, and prevented from 
invading the country, &e. 1798, Feb.—General order :—A sup- 


plementary Militia to be embodied and added to the Reviments of 


Militia—General order, April, 1798:—The supplementary Militia- 
mea are to have the option of enlisting into the Line ; the Officers to 
use their influence with the men to induce them to enter the Line ; 
they are to receive for so doing, 7 guineas bounty. The men to 
serve during the war, and 6 months after the conclusion of a general 
peace, and not to be liable to serve out of Kurope. Several general 
orders between April and October, respecting the embodiment of 
the supplementary Militias with the Militia Regiments, augmen- 
tations and destribution of the Officers, &e, 1807—-At a general 
Court Martial—one more sentenced to receive 500 lashes, for bein 
absent from June, 1806, to April, 1807. 1809—General order :—- 
Che men of the local Militias not to be tampered with to enlist into 
the Line—in one Regiment this year, 2,800 lashes were inflicted ; no 
other punishment awarded but corporal punishment, 1810—Gene- 
ral order :—Men of those Militia Regiments that have not completed 
their quota of volunteers to the regular army, are at liberty to enlist 
into the Ist Royals, or any other Regiment they may desire. SII, 
July 9th—General order—Em yowering Lieutenants, or Deputy 
Lieutenants of Counties, Colonels, &e., of Militia, to raise volunteers 
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by beat of drum, for the Militia Regiments of their respective coun- 
ties. 1812—General order—Horse Guards, March 25th, states :— 
That on no pretence whatever is a Regimental Court Martial to 
award more than 300 lashes. 1813—General order :—Officers, Non- 
commissioned Officers, and Privates, allowed to volunteer into Regi. 
ments of the Line, for the purpose of prosecuting the war—with 
every 100 men, a Captain, Lieutenant, and Ensign, will be transferred 
from the Militia into the Line. Volunteers to the Line will receive a 
bounty of 16 guineas for unlimited service, and 12 for a limited 
perioe . 

Services of Regiments of Militia, and Volunteering to the Line 

during the War. 


During the above years large numbers of men volunteered into 
the Line from the Militia. Amongst other Regiments conspicuous 
for their gallant devotedness, we find the 6th, or Royal Cheshire 
Regiment, sent to the Line up to 1813, 1598 men. The 17th, or 
Royal Westmoreland Regiment, very largely volunteered into the 
Line, and formed part of the 3rd Previncial Battalion of Militia, 
commanded by Sir Watkyn Wynn, Bart., which landed at Bour- 
deaux, and formed part of the division of the Duke of Wellington’s 
army commanded by Sir Stapleton Cotton and Lord Combermere. 
The 2lst, or West York Regiment, gave 1800 men to the Line dur- 
ing the war, The 24th, or South Devon Regiment, served in Ireland 
with great distinction during the Rebellion, as also the 26th, or 
Leicester Regiment. ‘Phe 28th, or Royal Pembrokeshire Regiment. 
This Regiment volunteered to go with General Moore, and he em- 
ployed itin Spainand Portugal; to be attached to the 43rd Regiment. 
The Sist, or Royal Brecon Regiment, served in Ireland during the 
Rebellion. The 34th, or East Suffolk Regiment, volunteered dur- 
ing the war 1119 to the Line, the greater part of whom joined the 
43rd Light Infantry ; 83 more men volunteered for service in the 
Peninsula, in the Second Provisional Battalion of Militia, making 
a total of 1202 men to the Line, by more than twice its establish- 
ment, Which was 521 men. 

The 85th, or Royal Bucks King’s Own Regiment, volunteered in 
1798 with the Marquis of Buckingham to serve in Ireland during 
the Rebellion. This Regiment is said to have been the first English 
egiment of Militia that landed in Ireland. In 1799 the Regiment 
volunteered 400 men to the Line, including serjeants, corporals and 
privates, with the regulated proportion of officers, all of whom 
joimed the 4th, or King’s Own Regiment. The Regiment after- 
wards furnished yearly, chiefly to the 14th Foot, its full quota of 
men during the war. In 1808 the Regiment volunteered to serve 
in Spain. The first Provisional Battalion of Militia which landed 
at Bordeaux was formed chiefly of men of the Royal Bucks King’s 
Own Regiment, who were commanded by the Duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos, The 36th, or Warwickshire Regiment, served in 
Ireland during the Rebellion. The 42nd, or Dorset Regiment, also. 
Of this Regiwent 48 officers, with their quota of non-commissioned 
oMeers and men, volunteered to the Line during the war, The 
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46th, or Royal Denbighshire Regiment, in 181Pvolunteered into the 
grd Provisional Battalion of Militia, and served with the Duke of 
Wellington’s army in the South of France. 

The 48th, or Northamptonshire Regiment, was of great service 
during the Lord George Gordon riots. The 58th, or Royal West 
Middlesex Regiment, volunteered for service in France in 1814. 
The 6lst, or Royal Anglesea Regiment, volunteered in a body for 
foreign service in 1813. The 62nd, or Derby Regiment, a part of 
the officers, non-commissioned officers and privates, served in France 
in the 3rd Provisional Battalion of Militia in 1814. The 64th, or 
Royal Cardigan Rifles, me the landing of the French at Fish- 
guard, 22nd F eb., 1797. he 85th, or Royal Longford Regiment, 
engaged the French troops at Castlebar, Aug. 27, 1798. The 
Light Company of the same served throughout the whole of the 
Rebellion of that year. The 87th, or South Cork Regiment, highly 
distinguished itself at the Battle of Vinegar Hill, June 21, 1798, 
which ended in the tota] dispersion of the Insurgent force. The 
89th, or Aberdeenshire Regiment, furnished during the war 647 
volunteers to Regiments of the Line. The 92nd, or Wicklow Re- 
giment, served during the Irish Rebellion, and on June 24, 1798, 
retook the town of Castlecomer from the rebels. On the 26th of 
the same month this Regiment attacked 4000 rebels near Kilcomney 
Hill, killed nearly 1000, and took 14 pieces of cannon and a large 
quantity of stores. The 95th, or Londonderry Regiment, served 
during the Irish Rebellion, and was engaged with the rebels at Gorey, 
Arklow, New Ross, Folk’s Mill, Blackmore Hill and Vinegar Hill 
towards the close of the year the entire Regiment volunteered for 
foreign service. The 98th, or King’s County Regiment, distin- 
guished itself during the Irish Rebellion, and fought at Vinegar 
Hill: afterwards a wing of this Regiment successfully defended the 
town of Newtownbarry. 

The 100th, or Royal Dublin City Regiment, served at the battle 
of Vinegar Hill, and in the Irish Rebellion. The 102nd, or Prince 
of Wales’ Donegal Regiment, served in the Irish Rebellion, engaged 
the rebels at Three Rocks, County Wexford, May, 1798; at New 
Ross, June 5, and at Vinegar Hill. The Regiment was also engaged 
at Enniscorthy ; two serjeants were presented with commissions in 
the Line for their bravery at Ross. The 103rd, or Limerick City 
Regiment, greatly distinguished itself by successfully opposing the 
entry of the French troops on the Sth Sep., 1798, into Sligo: 
the Regiment lost 27 killed and 40 wounded; the colonel, the 
captain and one Lieutenant wounded, one lieutenant and one ensign 
killed ; the French and rebels about double that number of casual- 
ties. This Regiment has also had the distinguished honor of seeing 
an officer in the corps become afterwards one of the first generals 
in the British army ; for Lord Gough commenced his military career 
as an Ensign in the Limerick City Regiment of Militia. 

The 106th, or Royal London Regiment, performed very valuable 
services in the suppression of the Riots, 1780. The 115th, or Royal 
Ayrshire Regiment, unanimously volunteered in August, 1808, to 
serve with the regular army in Spain, During the period this Re. 
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iment was embodiedit gave 11 officers and 694 men as volunteers 
to the Line. The 109th, or Dublin County Regiment, distinguished 
itself very much at the battle of New Ross in Ireland, and other 
engagements with the rebels. Its colonel, Lord Mountjoy, was 
killed, while endeavoring humanely to parley with the rebels, who 
were exasperated at the bearer of a flag of truce from them having 
been shot by the yeomanry. The 128th, or Waterford Regiment, 
served in Ireland with great gallantry during the Rebellion of 1798, 
and gave several hundred men as volunteers to the Line. 

To sum up the eminent services of the militia, we use the words 
of awriter ina military journal, The British Army Dispatch aud 
West-end Courier. 

‘And for their deeds and conduct in modern times, our fathers 
have told us how, during the Gordon riots in 1780, when they 
who should have protected the state and commonwealth, hesitated 
and looked coolly on, the Surrey Militia cleared with the bayonet the 
city and bridges, and rolling back the flood of anarchy and rebellion 
saved the Metropolis of the Empire from pillage and fire. 

Still later the County Regiments did good service in Ireland, and 
during the Peninsular War, they not only performed Garrison 
duty, but sent such a constant supply of trained recruits to our 
gallant army abroad as enabled the Great Duke to achieve his 
matchless victories. —To this last fact the late Lord Munster has 
borne testimony, by recording that at Talavera, an immense propor- 
tion of the army had been drafted from the militia so recently, that 
they still wore the uniform and knapsacks of their various County 
Regiments. 

Many can recollect the Stafford (King George’s Favourites ) the 
Lancaster, the East Middlesex, (whose proud boast it was that they 
of all the regiments, always had most men on parade and fewest in 
hospital,) the West Middlesex, the York—but why particularize, 
where all did their duty, all were efficient, English, Scotch, and 
Irish, as proved, by the Duke of York’s order to.them, before they 
were disbanded. 

Votes of Thanks, for the services of the militia during the Con- 
tinental war—The House of Lords met on the 6th of April, 1802, 
and passed the following Vote of Thanks :— 

Militia—Resolved nemine dissentiente, that the thanks of this 
House be given to the officers of the several corps of militia, which 
have been embodied in Great Britain and Ireland during the course 
of the war, for the seasonable and meritorious services they have 
rendered to their king and country. 

Resolved, nemine dissentiente, that this House doth highly 
approve of and acknowledge the services of the non-commissioned 
ofheers and men of the several corps of militia, which have been 
embodied in Great Britain and Ireland during the course of the 
war; and that the same be communicated to them, by the com- 
manding officers of the several corps, who are desired to thank them 
for their meritorious conduct. 

Ordered—that the Lord Chancellor do signify the said Resolutions 


by letter, to the colonel or commanding officer of each respective 
Corps, 
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In 1814, a similar vote of thanks to the militia was adopted by 


the House of Lords, nemine dissentiente. 
The House of Commons’ on the 6th of April 1802, passed a vote 


of thanks to the militia, for ‘ the seasonable and meritorious service 


rendered to their king and country.’ 
On the 6th of July, the Commons passed another vote of thanks 


to the militia—‘ embodied in Great Britain and Ireland during the 
war for their services.’ 


And having thus several times recorded its approbation of, 
and made its acknowledgments to the militia of the country, 
the House of Commons proceeded the moment the war was 
over, to get rid of that force as fast as possible, and never 
rested until the effort was so completely successful that when 
the panic of an invasion came over England a few years ago on 
the accession of a Bonaparte to the head of the government 
of France, it was found necessary to set about re-constructing 
the militia altogether, from the very foundations, nothing of 
it remaining but a few old pursy, corpulent veterans, calling 
themselves serjeants, some sexagenarian subalterns, who had 
retained their antiquated red-coats to wear at levees and 
drawing-rooms, and a few gentlemen of higher nominal rank, 
who having been born since their regiments were disembodied, 
had never even got as far as the dalance step, and knew very 
far less of military matters than they did of quarter sessions 
law, and the business of a grand juryman. 

There were some omissions and mistakes in details of the 
record we have transcribed just now, which we have, so far 
as the means of doing so were attainable, endeavoured to 
supply and correct in the proper place. It is much to be 
desired, that the task of collecting a fuller and more entirely 
accurate record of the kind were taken up by some properly 
qualified person, having leisure and opportunities for thie 
task. The older officers, and the adjutants of the regi- 
ments embodied, would no doubt readily furnish what infor- 
mation might be in their possession; and we imagine there 
could be very little difficulty in finding in every corps some 
officer or officers having its honor sutfliciently at heart to 
impel him or them to use their county influence in procuring 
whatever might be wanting from his or their county records, 
to complete the record in each case. 

The little historical sketch which we have given insertion 
to, is sufficient however to prove, that during the course of 
the war, not only did the militia of the three kingdoms per- 
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form good service at home, but that of their own good will 
and consent, several regiments of them became almost as 
much ‘‘ modilisé”’ to use the French military term, as thie 
regiments of the line. There is no doubt that the same will 
occur again, should, as unhappily is only too probable, the 
present war endure for any time. Already not less than 
twenty or thirty regiments, English and Irish, have volun. 
teered for foreign, i.e. colonial service, and one of them, the 
6th Lancashire, has actually arrived at its destination —the 
Island of Malta. Two or three others are on the point of 
embarkation, and one or two more who volunteered early, 
would certainly have left England ere this, but for the very 
untoward results of the discussions in Parliament at the com- 
mencement of this session in reference to militia enlistments. 
The flaw that was then discovered in the engagements under 
which the men in the English regiments, first embodied and 
called out, had taken service, has been most extensively dis- 
astrous to the, at least present, efficiency of a great number 
of those regiments. The nature of this flaw will be best 
explained to our readers by the following letters, addressed 
to officers commanding Militia Regiments by Lord Panmure, 
the present Secretary for War, in the month of March last :— 


“© War Department, 23rd March, 1855. 


“* Str—A case having been submitted to the Law Officers of the 
Crown, to ascertain whether militia men, enrolled under the 15th 
and 16th Victoria, Cap. 50, can be required to serve beyond fifty- 
six days with a regiment embodied under the 17th Victoria, Cap. 
13: I have the honor to acquaint you, that it isthe opinion of those 
officers that the men can be so required to serve, &c., &c. 

Signed, Benjamin Hawes, Under Secretary.” 


This uncompromising looking epistle, however, was quickly 
followed by another, which very poorly disguises the admission 
of a heavy blunder, under the thin veil of a considerate and 
magnanimous concession :— 


(Second Circular.) 
“ War Office, March 27th, 18505. 


‘‘Str—TI informed you, in my circular of the 23rd inst., that no 
doubt existed as to the legal obligations of all men in the ranks of 
the embodied militia to complete their term of service under the 
act of 1854, although they may have been enrolled under a previous 
act of parliament. Still, an impression appears to exist in many 
regiments, that a different expectation was held out to the militia 
menatthe period of the passing of that act, I hold it to be of 
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essential importance to keep faith with the soldier in all cases, as it 
tends to confirm his confidence in those by whom he is employed, 
and reconciles him to a cheerful discharge of the duties of his | pret 
sion; and therefore, although I cannot recognise any claim of right 
on the part of any man in your regiment, enrolled previously to the 
12th of May 1854, to a release from his engagement, I have to 
desire that you will cause all such men to be re-attested for the 
completion of their five ye ied engagement, with an offer of an 
additional and immediate bounty of twenty shillings to all such as 
shall consent to such re-attestation. All men who refuse to be 
re-attested, may on the completion of their term of service of fifty- 
six days, be permitted to return to their respective homes on leave 
of absence ; but they will be required to attend the regiment for 
fifty-six days in every year, until the expiration of their original 
engagement. You are further authorised to discharge altogether 
any married men (with large families) so enrolled, whose presence 
may be essentially required as necessary for the maintenance of 
such families. Under the above act of grace there will, I have 
reason to believe, from the excellent spirit hitherto shown by the 
militia, in coming forward, not only for the defence of the country, 
but in volunteering for foreign service, be but few men who would 
wish to discontinue their embodied service.—I have the honour to 
be, Sir, your most obedient servant, PANMURE. 
To the Officer commanding———Regiment of Militia. ” 


The vulgar proverb says, “a blot is not a blot till it is 
hit’”—and the government and their law officers took care 
to be most prudently silent upon their blunder, until what 
they doubtless considered very intrusive and importunate 
“interpellations”. in the Upper House of Parliament called 
their attention, and that of all parties interested, to it ; certainly 
those “interpellations” were most inconvenient and trouble- 
some, and the results of the step to which they compelled 
the military authorities have been little short of very disas- 
trous. But at the same time, for the very reason assigned 
by the Secretary for War himself in his Second Circular just 
quoted, it was, after all, really the most prudent as well as 
most equitable course to acknowledge (at least practically), 
the mistake; and to add the most conclusive argument for 
this acknowledgment, it had become in truth a matter of 
necessity in order to avoid greater evils. The militia soldier 
of 1852, had learned from these parliamentary discussions, 
only a Jittle earlier, what he would have been sure to find 
out later, that he was wrongfully detained beyond the annual 
fifty-six days ; and having once thus been taught 





“His rights to scan, 
And venerate himself as (a free) man, ” 
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he naturally enough sought to assert his newly found rights 
by the only means open to him, amutinous combination with 
such of his fellow soldiers as were in the same category as 
himself. A few ill-judged attempts to put him down by the 
stroug hand of military authority went near to have had most 
bloody consequences, and government thereupon wisely gave 
up the contest, and beat the retreat we have noticed. 

We are entirely convinced that we very much underrate 
the actual diminution thus caused in the Militia force of Great 
Britain, in stating it at from 25 to 30,000 men! And these, 
be it recollected, are trained soldiers—men, for the greater 
part, a year or more under arms, and quite as efficient as those 
of the Regiments of the Line. The Garrison of Dublin alone, 
in which there are three English Regiments of Militia, lost in 
one week one thousand men out of the 2,400 compos- 
ing those Regiments, and the Somersetshire Militia, in 
Garrison at Cork, lost more than half their number! Of the 
three English Regiments just mentioned, as forming part of 
the Dublin Garrison, namely, the Northamptonshire, the 3rd 
West York Regiment, and the Cambridgeshire, the two first 
were onthe roster for Colonial Service, having volunteered 
under the Act of December last for that purpose. Unluckily 
a delay, unaccountable in itself, save inasmuch as it is con- 
sistent with the series of delays and blunders that have marked 
our whole military government since the war began, had 
prevented the re-attestation in the West York Regiment, and 
to some extent inthe Northamptonshire, of the men volunteer- 
ing for foreign service, and the postponement of this measure, 
required to fulfil the conditions of the Act of December, left 
the men who had not yet been re-attested, as they were before, 
simply under the operation of the Act of 1852, and therefore 
free to withdraw their offer of volunteering for the Mediter- 
ranean, and to return at once to their own homes, and there 
remain undisturbed except for the comparatively trifling liability 
under that Act, of fifty-six days service next year. 

In the Northamptonshire Regiment, however, the re-attest- 
ment had not been nearly so much delayed as in the other, and 
consequently it had embraced a very much larger propor- 
tion of that Corps, which in consequence has not been de- 
prived of its efficiency, and has now actually got the route for 
Plymouth, to await there the final order for embarkation. 
But in the 3rd West York Regiment, the Colonial volunteer- 
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ing has come to nought—the men being still free from the 
more stringent engagement of the re-attestation, and having 
at once elected to avail themselves of the nearly absolute re- 
lease from all military service which the discovery we have 
been discussing has given them. 

The history of the war, so far as it has as yet gone, has 
already come to be looked upon as little other than a continued 
gazette of blunders of various magnitude and extent of dis- 
aster. Ofcourse, only the larger and more strikingly important 
of those blunders come to the knowledge, or can receive the 
notice of the general Public. But those who have the means 
and take the trouble to enquire into the minor parts of our 
present military administration, will find a deplorable consist- 
ency of blundering carried out to the last and least. Amongst 
the instances of this consistency, one has direct reference to 
the very matter we have just been dealing with—the sudden 
reduction of the strength of the English Militia Regiments, 
under the operation of the 15th and 16th Victoria, c. 50, as 
now construed. 

What would be the course that would seem likeliest to the 
reader to mitigate, and as quickly as possible to remedy, the 
evil thus occasioned 2 would it not appear, that the best and 
only course would be to offer the men something of a real 
inducement to re-enlist, and remain with their Regiments ; 
especially when these Regiments must be made up again, 
somehow, to their original strength? live pounds is the amount 
of bounty promised by the War Office Authorities to the 
rawest recruit that offers himself to be enrolled in the Militia. 
The trained soldiers (as for the most part they deserve to be 
called) who have got their discharge under the Act of 1852, 
surely are worth more than the raw, clumsy, stupid boy, just 
taken from the plough-stilts, or from idling or worse in the 
back lanes of a town. Accordingly, the reader may suppose 
that those soldiers have been at any rate offered the same sum 
to re-enlist ; and our query at the beginning of this paragraph, 
will doubtless be answered, tothe effect that a larger sum 
than the £5 must be held out to induce the trained men to 
remain. And this will appear even still more advisable and 
necessary when it is taken into consideration, that the men in 
question have in many instances been recruited in manufac- 
turing towns in England, where they had previously been 
earning at their trades, one pound or thirty shillings a week. 
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Yet to these men, the only offer made has been of the magni- 
ficent sum of ONE pouND sterling. 

We do not write from guess, or surmise, or report. We 
assert from facts that have come under our own cognizance, 
and that are known and can be attested by many. We 
know the answers made by the men—by many even of those, 
who as being officers’ servants, or otherwise, were better treated 
and more privileged than their comrades, and who were 
particularly argued with, and specially asked to stay. They 
reasonably—meost reasonably replied, that they were worth at 
least as much as country dnsakine just caught, and could 
easily make far more than the amount of the bounty in private 
employment, long before their next legitimate period of fifty- 
six days annual service should come round again. Of course 
the superior officers of the Regiments, thus unfortunately 
circumstanced, represented all these matters at the War Office, 
and urged the wisdom of securing, by an adequate bounty, the 
trained men, before they should become entirely dispersed and 
lost to the service in the ranks of civillife again. But the ex- 
traordinary blindness, or proneness to fall into and remain obsti- 
nately in stupid error, with which the managers of our Military 
affairs seem so afflicted, exerted its evil influence in this critical 
case as In so many others—the exe pound offer was persisted in 
and al] but unanimously refused, the men demanded and received 
their discharges—they have all ere this reached their homes, 
and not only has the Militia force been deprived of their 
personal services, but it has had actually to undergo their 
active eumity: numbers of them being known to have exerted 
themselves to dissuade the youth of their respective neighbour- 
hoods from entering the ranks from which they themselves 
had thus unexpectedly escaped. 

Previous to this ‘‘ untoward event,” and indeed subsequently 
too, there have been, as before intimated, other occasions of 
diminution, regular and legitimate in their character. Each 
Militia Regiment in its turn is expected, or rather required, to 
furnish a certain annual quota of volunteers for the Line ; such 
annual quota, at present fixed at one fourth of the whole 
strength of privates in such Regiment, to be the minimum, and 
by no means to preclude volunteering to a larger amount; 
provided only that the surplus volunteering, as we may call it, 
shall take place with the consent, and not otherwise, of the 
Militia Colonels. The debates in the early part of the present 
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session of Parliament, to which we have alluded as having 
brought out the defect im the continued engagement of thie 
militia men of 1852, report observations and remarks extremely 
pertinent, not only to our subject generally, but to the parti- 
eular part of it with which we have at present to deal. 

Lord Panmure, Minister for War, having (on the 20th of 
February) spoken of some “ coercive measures” meditated by 
him, in order to secure “a proper supply of men from the 
various Militia Regiments to the Line,” the Karl of Malmesbury 
expressed alarm at the phrase, and deprecated the resort, at 
all events to the measures for the purpose adopted in the last 
war. He said, we quote from Hansard, first volume of the 
present Session, page 1618 :— 

‘** Your Lordships must recollect that not very long ago, as was done 
during the last war, recruiting serjeants were sent out to enlist mi- 
litia men for the Regiments of the Line. The consequence of this: 
was, that all the militia regiments for a week or ten days, while these 
recruiting serjeants were at the different garrisons, were in a state 
of complete disorganization, This, for example, was the case at 
Portsmouth, where it was really no light matter, in an arsenal of 
such importance, that four or five regiments of militia should be so 
completely beyond the control of their officers as the men stationed 
in the town were, while the army recruiting officers were tempting 
them to enter the Line.” 


In the same debate Harl Grey said (page 1621) :— 


“| differ from the noble Earl who has just sat down, (the Karl 
of Malmesbury) in thinking that the militia is the proper nursery for 
the army. The original intention in the establishment of the mi 
litia was not that of making it a nursery for the army, but a totally 
distinet force—a force for national defence. IL think you have made 
a great mistake in departing from that intention. It is now neither 
the one nor the other. If itis a mere nursery for the army, how 
can you expect colonels, and other officers of the militia, to take any 
interest in disciplining their men, when directly they have made them 
eHicient, their men are to be drafted into the regular army? It is 
utterly impossible you can expect this.” 


Marl Fitzwilliam in the same debate said (page 1627) :— 


‘ He entirely concurred with his noble friend (Lord Grey) with 
respect to the injurious effect which would be produced upon the 
militia service of the country if it were to be converted merely into 
a nursery for the regular army. He had no objection to the ‘ volun- 
teering’ of the militia into the regular army ; but then it must be « 
bona fide volunteering—-it must be the free will and desire of each 
an, Whether that man wereaa private, a subaltern, a captain, or 
& field officer. ° bd _ ’ 5 + 
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He trusted, therefore, that the government would consider well be- 
fore they called on the officers of the militia to enforce volunteering, 
if he might so speak, among the men of their respective regiments, 
He said, to ‘ enforce’ volunteering, because what was termed ¢ volun- 
teering’ was, when managed in a peculiar manner, anything but real 
volunteering.” 


Lord Panmure replied (page 1629) :— 


‘When he had stated that other steps must be taken to obtain the 
quota of volunteers from militia regiments for foreign service, which 
had not yet furnished them, he did not mean that in any sense they 
should coerce the militia—_all he meant was, that there should be no 
time lost in volunteering, so that the quota of each might be ascer- 
tained. He thought it was of the highest importance that every man 
should understand for what service he was volunteering, and that 
his volunteering should in no way be compulsory, but should be an 
entirely free and spontaneous offer on his own part, to perform a 
duty which was distinctly and properly explained to him. But he 
fully agreed that it was not for the credit of the service, the practice 
of sending down recruiting serjeants, and keeping militia regiments 
ina state of disorganizaticn for a period of a week or ten days, 
owing to the uncertainty that was left around the matter, and was 
not consistent with the efficiency of Her Majesty’s service ; and, 
therefore, when he had spoken of taking a more stringent step, in 
order to obtain the due quota from each regiment, he merely pro- 
posed that a person of the rank of Field Officer should go down and 
communicate with the commanding officer of the Regiment, to as- 
certain why the quota had not been furnished, and to see that the 
men had fair opportunities for volunteering afforded them.” 


Having chanced to witness some scenes of “ volunteering” 
among Militia Regiments, since the foregoing opinicns and 
official declarations were expressed in Parliament, we shall here 
proceed to describe what takes place on such occasions, and 1s 
permitted to take place, notwithstanding the official announce- 
ments just recorded. | 

The civilian reader may require to be informed that there are 
ordinarily three regimental Parades each day, in the Militia as 
well as in the Line: the regimental system in this former in- 
deed being exactly copied from that inthe latter. The second 
of these Parades, at half-past ten or eleven as the case may be, 
in the forenoon, is usually known and designated by the title 
“Commanding Officer’s Parade’’—being the chief occasion 
during the day when that dignified functionary, whether full 
colonel, lieutenant-colonel, or major, is visibly by, and in which 
he, himself, sees the bulk of the Regiment. j 
A very admirable, practical, and instructive article in 
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Fraser's Magazine of the present month, the month of May, 
—one evidently written not only by a “soldier” but a soldier 
of high capacity and experience, contains an account of 
what has been called in Parliament the “excellent Regi- 
mental system” of the British army, and describes these 
Parades in graphic detail. We shall not, therefore, attempt a 
description of them in general; but referring the reader for 
that imformation to the pages of the magazine mentioned, 
confine ourselves to the occurrences connected with volun- 
teering. 

It is then the “ Commanding Officer’s Parade,” but that sun 
of the Regimental firmament is not showing out. ‘The officers 
indeed are there; but in the first place we remark that, 
contrary to usage at this parade, they are without their swords 
and the men without their arms. The usual inspection and 
“proving” of the respective companies is also omitted, for we 
cannot call the hasty opening, running through, and closing 
of the ranks, which has just been made in the most random 
and superficial manner by their captains, a regular “ inspec- 
tion,” and certainly no “ proving’—i.e. putting the men 
through their facings, wheelings, and company formations, has 
taken place at all. The officers are now lounging about in 
little groups, evidently in no very satisfied mood, while the 
men, “standing easy,” are talking and laughing unrestrainedly, 
greatly to the manifest disgust of their grim looking serjeants, 
who, however, seem to be under a kind of unwonted duress, 
which prevents their giving the disorderly fellows “a piece of 
their minds” in common plirase and fashion. 

Suddenly that man of all work, the adjutant, attended by 
his familiar, the serjeant-major, emerges from the largest group 
of officers, and the column is called to “attention!” The 
officers do not fall in, however, but remain listlessly gazing, 
while the color-serjeants, at a fresh command from the adju- 
tant, march their respective divisions up and form square, 
facing the men inwards. The adjutant meantime accompanied 
not only by the serjeant-major, but by an officer in the undress 
of another Regiment, have got into the centre of the square, 
and when the men are steady, the former announces that the 
ea is for “ volunteering,” as they were warned some days 
vefore—that the stranger is an officer deputed by the general 
commanding in the district, to attend and receive volunteers 
—that such and such Regiments (with possibly a neat little 
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encomium on each of the latter, especially if the orator’s own 
old Regiment be amongst them) are open for the men’s choice, 

and that such and such Bounty will be given. The square j is 
then broken into column again, and the men disposed to 
volunteer are invited to “fall out” from their respective 
divisions, and go over to where a small knot of Line-scrjeants, 
whom we have not observed before, are standing, and— 


“ Hushed in grim repose, expect their so/dier prey !”’ 


rom that hour, until the week for ten days as it most 
usually is where the volunteering is slack) be past, the Regi- 
ment is no longer a Regiment, but a disorderly and often a 
drunken mob. No Parades or but the name of them, none 
of the regular and careful inspections of the men’s rooms and 
their persons—as no oflicer will choose or indeed be expected 
to run the chance of getting into collision with men_ half or 
wholly intoxicated, and even if sober likely to be msolent from 
the knowledge that they can escape the consequences by 
voluntee ring——the awful tribunal of the ** Orderly Room” 
a mere shemenalin ost any “crime” short of murder, being 
pretty sure to be passed over with only a reprimand, solemn 
and severe indeed, but to the reckless soldier ram: itter of jest 
and mock. Even that “ unpardonable sin” in military 
theology, of drunkenness on guard, (regimental guard of 
course, for garrison duty there is none,) 1s somehow or other 
condoned in the case of a “ good man,” or even in the 
aggravated case of a non- commissioned Office r, the regimental 
authorities not wishing to risk the loss, especi: ally of the latter, 
who are very much indeed in demand in the inarket, and 
whom the Regiment cannot afford to part with. Meantime 
the money supplies for all this drunkenness come, in some 
cases, from the extreme ly injudicious paying just at this time 
of some of the many “ instalments” into which the men’s 
orginal bounty has ‘beeu divided, and as the volunteering 
goes on the means are increased, by the amount of new bounty 
given to the volunteers (with two or three days “ le: ave” 
to enab le them to spend it,) from the Regiment of the Line 
to which they have offered themselves. No restriction is put 
upon the return provisionally of these men to their old quarters, 
during the period that their *‘ leave” from their new Regiments 
endures, and they accordiugly come and go amongst their old 


comrades at will and ple asure, giving the example and the 
ineans to get drunk, 
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What is the result of all this? Need we point out to 
the reader what, no matter how little acquainted with 
military matters, must be so clearly perceptible to him? 
The young volunteer is initiated into Her Majesty’s Service 
with drunkenness; he perceives that the crime on which he 
has been oceasionably lectured in the Orderly Room must on 
certain occasions be winked at—that the system adopted, and 
sanctioned, and enforced by the superior authorities renders 
null and void all the efforts hitherto of the Commanding 
Officer, however zealous and anxious for the nght training in 
every way of his men, azd he therefore, if he happens to think 
about it, comes to the conclusion that the lecturing he has 
received is all humbug, or, without taking the trouble of 
thinking at all, yields to the examples and all but irresistible 
temptation before him, and becomesa reckless drinker for 
the rest of his life ! 

Can it be wondered at when such things are known to 
occur and to be occurring every day around us, if the British 
Army remain obnoxious to the charge brought against it, by 
no foreigner, nor enemy, but by military writers from its own 
ranks, of being deeply stained with drunkenness, Would not 
the wonder rather be if matters were otherwise, under such 
circumstances, or if there were not all the heavy disadvantage- 
ousness of comparison which there actually is for us, between 
the non-commissioned officers of our service and those of the 
Continental Armies. Such a thing asa drunken and disorderly 
non-commissioned officer is scarcely known, and whenever 
known is not an instant tolerated in the French, the Austrian, 
and the Prussian Services. While in ours, unfortunately, the 
name of offenders in this guise is Legion, and the very designa- 
tion of “old soldier’ whether non-commissioned officer or 
private, is taken as implying among its attributes a tendency to 
immoderate indulgence in liquor. 

Ilow this deplorable state of things in its general aspect 
and bearing is to be remedied, is an enquiry far too large and 
wide to be taken up by us at this stage of the present paper, 
where it is merely an incidental discussion : in a future number 
of the Review we propose to consider that subject with the 
singleness and entirety of attention which its grave importance 
Iost certainly demands. Meantime we proceed to treat of the 
Militia as the proper topic of this paper, and, as we have 
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hitherto done, shall refer to matters relating to the general 
condition of the British soldier only where such matters are 
of relevance and necessity to our subject. 

Having alluded to the bearing of the Officers of a Militia 
Re = at when the latter is in the throes of ‘ volunteering,” 
it is but justice to those gentlemen to state, that on such 
occasions, as on all others of duty in what is to most of them 
an entirely new profession, they do their duty, however they 
may feel. It is true that for the most part, and as a general 
rule, they have taken pride in their men, and readily accepted 
and voluntarily added to the trouble of earing them in their 
Rooms and on Parades. It is true that it is most discouraging 
to see their best men now tempted away from them, and their 
worst men encouraged in licence; and that the restraints of 
military subordination and routine of duty to which they them- 
selves have so willingly submitted, and continue to conform, 
press with more irksomeness than they have known before, 
when all around is disorder and disorganization. Still those 
gentlemen have punctually obeyed even to the letter of the 
rather hard injunctions they have received, and not only 
scrupulously abstained from dissnading the “ “volunteers,” but 
where necessary have, sorely against the will but not the less 
decidedly, exhorted to it. 

There is one matter atfe cting Militia officers in general, 
which is assuredly deserving the attention of the heads of 
the Military Department, and that of the Legislature, if new 
and further legislation for the Militia be required to arrange 
it. We refer to the chances of promotion for those Officers. 
lt is true that they have not paid for their commis- 
sions, and that even if likely to be called upon to serve 
for a more extended period, they are exempt from the kind 
of Wandering-Jew-life, which officers of the Regular army have 
to lead in compulsory service in turn in each of our widely 
scattered foreign dependencies, healthy and unhealthy alike. 
Militia officers are exempt too from the hardships and perils 
of war, unless it come to our doors by invasion. But in all 
the circumstances of separation from civil pursuits and habits, 
subjection to the absolutism, and to the often severely incon- 
venient restraints of military authority, discipline and duty, 
and to other incidents of a soldier’s life, there is no difference 
between them and their brethren of the Line. 
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If they have not to pay for their commissions, neither are 
they to expect the benefit of half-pay at the conclusion of 
their service. If they are not compelled to accept colonial 
service, they are yet invited, and ina manner expected so to 
do, under the provisions of the Act of last December, author- 
izing Her Majesty to “ accept,” 1.e., to invite—tle volunteer- 
ing of Militia Regiments to serve out of these kingdoms ; and 
even when their service is restricted to these kingdoms, the 
change of place, the absence from home, the dull and often- 
times severe routine of garrison duty, and the still worse 
condition of being quartered in a remote, out of the way 
district, are matters which, when we consider that these gen- 
tlemen were civilians up to a few months ago, and formed and 
accustomed to all the unrestrainedness of will and entire 
liberty of personal disposition and action, incidental to that 
state of life, at least in the class from which Militia officers 
are taken, undeniably entitle them to favorable attention, 
when claiming as they do, that the small and restricted scope 
of promotion alone open to them, namely that within their 
own regiments, shall not be narrowed, or invaded, by the 
filling up of chance vacancies from outside. 

In many regiments, we are glad to have to admit, that the 
Lords Paramount, the County Lieutenants, allow the promo- 
tion to go thus, (as it is phrased) zz the regiment. But 
cases have also come to our knowledge, where the contrary 
principle has been acted upon, and a wanton slight and injury 
been thereby inflicted upon gentlemen deserving of better 
treatment upon every ground. The consequence of this 
practice, so far as it has gone, has been most injurious ; as 
every high spirited man so passed over immediately resigns 
his commission, and none remain, or in the junior ranks 
consent to join the regiment, save those who have made up 
their minds to submit to indignity, and who thereby really 
disqualify themselves for the honorable position of an 
officer. 

Having stated so much on behalf of the officers of our Militia 
force, we hasten to return to matters affecting the condition 
and welfare of the privates of the same. ‘he chief of these 
matters, which we wish to deal with at present, is the pay- 
ment of the * Bounty” promised to the men, to induce them 
toenterthe corps. That bounty at present amounts, per man, 
to five pounds, being an increase of one pound, sitice the Militia 
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ewbodiment first began in 1852 ; and its amount, according to 
all preeedent, Is likely to be further mereased ere long. Baw. 
dete the amount is not at present the question, but the 
mauner of paying it. 

In ninety-nine eases out of a hundred, the volunteer reads 
the placard, or advertisement, of this bounty, just as every 
civilian dees, namely, as promising the sum named to be 
eiven in hand at the moment of enlistment. The parents or 
fainily of the warlike youth have also so read it, and have 
thereby m een mueh warmed in their support of his intention, 
or at 9} te been much softened in opposition (if op yposed 
they be) to it; as they doubtless have conceived a hope that 
he fs hand over to them the whole or the greater part of 
he bounty when received. To the credit of the youth of the 
country let it be recorded that so far as any opportunity has 
Leen given or allowed for testing their dispositions in this 
regard, they lave for the major part, acted as their relatives 
expected. The same strength of family affection which has 
been so very largely and beautifully shown by the astonishing 
stream of remittances from young irish Emigrants i in America 
back to their parents, brothers and sisters at home, 1s 
being frequently exhibited also by a very large proportion of 
the yo une Militia soldiers when they get instalments of their 
bounty, or have by chance any small arrears of their daily 
pay due to them. Livery officer commanding a company in 
our Mi ae Re gime nts is, we will venture to assert, familiar with 
the request of the poor lads under his eharge, “ we want to 

‘the money home, Sir, and we'll leave it in the serjeant's 

(ice. t ie pay-se rje ant ’s) hands to send, if you Il Jet us.’ 

Unfortunately the opportuinty of doing service to their 
families is very limited indeed, owing to the over-prudent 
regu ation s controlling the issue of the bounty money, not 
wore than one pound, at the uimosi, is allowed to be given at 
once, and even this sum is the maximum instalment. ‘The 
remaining iustalments are much Jess; and coming as they do 
tong intervals, they appear so insignificant that the young 
$0] er gradually getting matiated in ‘and accustomed to dis- 


' 
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sipated | abils, Cas uy yields to the temptation of the moment, 
aud spends the pittance in drink. 

At other evil conseq juence of this restricted system of issue 
must be especially noted. Almost universally the idea spreads 
amongst tie young militia men that they have been cozened 
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and deceived. They enlisted they say for the £5 bounty, and 
ought not to be put off with these driblets, but should have got 
the whole amount in hand, as the advertisements and the 
fair words of the parties who brought them up to volunteer, 
had led them to expect. It is not pertinent to our present 
subject to discuss how far these impressions are shared by 
soldiers of the line, in reference to the similar doling out of 
the bounty offered to them on enlistment ; and on that point 
we will limit ourselves in the present paper to observing that 
those impressions ave shared—but to what extent must be 
matter for future examination and statement. It is enough 
for our purpose now to assert, (and herein as on other points 
we freely challenge contradiction and denial if they be possi- 
ble,) that the impressions in question are nearly universal 
among the militia volunteers, and a further and ultimate evil 
is, that the discontent thus engendered becomes known out- 
side the force, and contributes strongly to disincline the young 
portion of the male population from offering themselves co 
be enrolled. 

lt may be asked, as we have been asked in private, do we 
propose to give the young recruit so large a sum as five pounds 
all at once to be spent in drink? ‘The answer is plain and 
prompt, and hitherto we have found it conclusive. Granting 
that the recruit would waste in reckless dissipation the money 
so paid, there would be but the one outbreak, and no periodical 
occurrences of the kind as now take place under the instal- 
lent system. But we have only momentanly conceded the 
point for the sake of argument. ‘lhe probability—all the 
probabilities and the experience so far as it has gone, is the 
other way. The recruit would, in the majority of instances, 
hand over the whole sum, or the whole with some very trifling 
deduction, to his parents or family, and so benefit them, and 
by thus obviating the chances or opportunities of many future 
femptations, materially benefit himself. 

Another point requiring attention, is what we may call, in 
order to be generally understood, the militia soldier’s outfit— 
or what is, ina military parlance, known as his ‘ Kit.” In 
the line this outfit is, except in particular cases, supplied to the 
soldier at his own cost—that is to say, by deductions from 
his pay ; and these deductions, together with the dilatory and 
dribbling instalment method of paying him his bounty, are 
grievances which he feels all the heavier by reason of his hav- 
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ing been quite unprepared for, and unaware of them till after 
the fatal moment when he gave up his liberty. It is little 
known we fear, and at any rate not properly considered in 
high places, how deeply and how long these apparently small 
matters rankle in his breast. In the militia the “ Kit” is 
supplied by government free of expense to the volunteer—after 
all no more than a very proper arrangement, but intended as 
a great boon. Unluckily the militia man, like the soldier, 
thinks he ought to be provided, as a defender of the State, 
at the State’s expense, with everything belonging to his outfit! 
and thereforehe by no means appreciates the boon, and certuinly 
the nature and extent of it are not exactly such as to impress 
him with any very strong notions of gratitude, when he be- 
comes aware that it is a gift. The material of the clothing 
supplied to him is of the very worst description—the cloth being 
little better in texture or strength than baize, and becoming 
almost inmediately discolored and thereby, or from its fragility, 
compelling him to pay for a new jacket coatee, or trousers, 
ordered for him without his being consulted or allowed an 
opinion. 

The make-up of the clothing is quite as bad as the texture. 
Almost universally the seams are so carelessly sewn, that they 
open very soon, and the readier as each and all of the garments 
supplied are sure to be “ tight fits,” even for the half-starved, 
rawboned recruit; much less for the same lad when six or 
eight weeks of good food have begun to develop his form. 

If it be a right principle—as in our opinion it most un- 
doubtedly is, that the government should furnish the soldier, 
whether mulitia man or regular, with his outfit free of expense 
to him, it surely ought to be fuily and properly carried out 
by giving him good material and clothes that will fit. But 
not only are these last two matters unattended to, or delibe- 
rately neglected in the “gift” clothing—but they are often 
equally so in reference to that subsequently supplied at the 
soldier's own cost. 

The blunders and breakdowns in our military (and civi/) de- 
perncaia, in all matters relative to the Crimean expedition, 
lave acquired too great and afflicting a notoriety to render us 
anxious to dwell on them, even if properly belonging to our 
subject. But we regret to have to state, that even down to 
the smallest minutie of military affairs at home, the same 
astonishing system, or no system, of blundering and botching 
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exists. The Militia of this Kingdom were, for the most part, 
ordered to be embodied in December, 1854, and during the last 
three or four months the force has been in all the throes and 
troubles of organization and drilling. It will be remembered how 
severe a season has been experienced during the period mention- 
ed—a season such as Ireland has not known for many years, 
and only within the memory of that respectable individual the 
“ oldest inhabitant.” The raw recruits, half starved boys just 
caught, were kept (very properly and necessarily) hard at drill 
during that time, unless when snow or heavy rain was actually 
falling, and the Regimental Guards were of course duly 
provided. Throughout the greater part, and certainly through- 
out the worst part of this period, the young volunteers were 
kept shivering in their first issue of wretched fatigue jackets, 
on night duty as well as on day, and this when, according to 
a generally received rumor, their stouter clothing and great 
coats were in many cases actually in Government stores— 
somewhere in Lreland. 

A similar story is told about their arms, and one Colonel of 
an Irish Militia Regiment stated, in his place in the House of 
Commons, that his men were mounting guard and actually 
endeavoring to learn the rudiments of the manual and platoon 
exercise with sticks ! 

No blame whatever is to be attached to the commanding 
officers, adjutants, quartermasters, &c. of these Regiments. for 
the delay. One and all, those officers have displayed the most 
marked zeal and anxiety to forward the efficiency and promote 
the well-being of their Corps: the fault attaches to some of 
the Civil Departments of Government, those departments 
filled by men whose appointments are only the anomalies of 
destiny, reminding one of that standard of qualification for 
place indicated by Beaumarchais when he wrote—“ II fallut 
un calculateur, ce fut un danseur qui l’obtint.” 

In our enumeration of the Militia Regiments of the United 


Kingdom, we have not referred to what is called the Militi*® 
Force of the Channel Islands, Jersey, Guernsey, &c.. The 
reason of the omission was simply, that although called by a 
similar name, it is in fact and constitution very dissimilar. It 
is in truth a species of “ National Guard,’”’ not unlike, in its 


fundamental peers at least, to that very troublesome, very 
inefficient an 


altogether delusive force so named, which first 
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took its ill-omened origin in France, and was at various periods 
copied in other countries, but happily without permanence in 
any. In nothing has the present ruler of France, the 
Emperor Napoleon the Third, shewn more shrewdness and 
right judgment than in getting rid, as he has in all but the 
name, of this Praetorian Cohort of the Mob, as the National 
Guard might well have been called. 

In the Channel Islands every male, from the age of sixteen 
to that of fifty is, with certain reasonable exceptions, in addi- 
tion to the natural and obvious ones of deformity, or other 
physical unfitness, compellable to serve, when called upon, in 
the National Guard. The duty is not heavy—being only for 
five days in the year, a period of “exercise” within which it 
may well be imagined they can learn very little of the duties 
of soldiers. The conscription, for such it is, embraces, as 
already intimated, every class of society; and as a// cannot 
be officers, it follows of course that a very large proportion, 
not only of the non-commissioned officers, but of the privates, 
are persons of gentle birth. 

‘This circumstance was brought under the public notice in 
England rather markedly, in the year 184] or thereabouts, 
when a Mr. Guerin, a Captain in the Channel Islands’ Militia, 
was reported to have been regularly broken by a species of 
Court Martial, and in fact reduced to the ranks, or to use thie 
delicate cireumlocution of the finding of the Court, “ dismissed 
the service without prejudice to the claims” it had on him in 
any ofher capacity than officer! His offence was not, and 
never has been, very distinctly specified ; for the allegation 
that he had forgotten, or compromised his rank, by associating 
with the privates, appears to have been triumphantly met by 
citing the cases, of two of his superior officers, who had_ set 
him the example by attending at a kind of regimental banquet 
held by the men—a circumstance not really derogatory, as a 
very large number of the latter were, as before mentioned, 
gentlemen by birth and civil position—some his equals, and 
a few even his superiors in social rank, 

The “Channel Islands” Militia caunot be called upon to 
serve out of their own Islands, save in the not very probable 
emergency of Iler Majesty’s personal safety becoming imperil- 
led ; in which case the force in question can be summoned to 


England, and no doubt would come eagerly and gallantly to 
the rescue ! sa 
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he following is the account of this force, as it appears 
in Har’s Army Lost for May, 1855 :— 


“ Royal Jersey Militia.” , 2nd. Or North Regiment of Light Infantry. 
Royal Jersey Artillery. | 8rd. Or South Regiment of Do. 

ist. Or North-West Regiment (Infantry). 4th. Or West Regiment of Do. 

2nd. Or North Regiment Do. ** Royal Alderney.” 

3rd, Or East Regiment Do, | Royal Alderney Artillery. 

4th. Or South Regiment Do. Do. Do. ‘Infantry. 

St. Helier Battalion Do. | * Royal Sark.” 

Sth. Or South-West Regiment Do. | One Adjutant-General of Militia. 

* Royal Guernsey Militia.” | Two Inspectors of Do 

Royal Guernsey Artillery. | Two Militia Aide-de-camps to the Queen, 
Ist. Or East Regiment of Light Infantry. | and nine aide-de-camps local. 


In the article in Yraser’s Magazine for May, to which we 
have before alluded, as well asin Zhe Edinburgh Review 
of April, and some other of the periodicals, we find remarks 
on the general condition of the soldier whether of tie 
Line or Militia, to short extracts from which we would 
briefly call the reader’s attention, together with some comments 
of our own. 

The Edinburgh Review of April last has the following 
paragraphs, at pages 544—546—547 :-— 


“The internal economy of a Regiment is very far indeed from 
what it ought to be. The officer holds no intercourse at all with 
the private except on points of duty, and these are so managed that 
they lead to no familiar acquaintance even with character, An 
officer—a Captain at all events—can generally tell which of his men 
is a drunkard or otherwise guilty of irregularities ; but which of 
them is prudent, which reckless, which truthful, which a deceiver, 
Which is far-sighted, handy at a pinch, or the reverse, he knows no 
more than if there were no bond of union between them. How, 
indeed, should it be otherwise? He has nothing whatever to do with 
the supply of the men’s wants, and has therefore no means of judging 
of their capabilities to make a little go a great way. The clothes 
which the government supplies they put on, and continue to wear 
for the regulated season; while their bread and meat, supplied by 
contract, they carry off and prepare for consumption in fixed cooking 
places, after a fixed method. Whatever instruction they receive is 
from non-commissioned officers. All that relates to drill comes to 
them from the adjutant and the serjeant major through drill corpo- 
rals. All that they are taught in the manner of cleaning and taking 
care of their arms and accoutrements they are taught under the 
serjeants of rooms by their comrades. ~ : x 

The private’s labours in time of peace may be light, but his whole 
existence is one of order and routine. His barrack-room may be 
Weather-tight, but it cuts him off from the most remote chance of 
privacy. It is truly a comfortless domicile—particularly in winter, 
at which season a scanty allowance of fuel, and still seantier supply 
vf candles, often force him against the dictates of his better judg- 
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ment, to seek for light and warmth in the tap-room of a public 
a @ eo ° a 


house. . . Ena % 
We do not attempt to instruct our soldiers in the art of bivouck- 


ing, fire-making or cooking. In the best managed of our regiments 
we believe that the men of each company take it by turns to dress 
their own food and that of their comrades. In regiments not the 
best each company has its settled cooks, whom it would be consi- 
dered injudicious to ecbange. But, after all, such cooks learn no- 
thing more than how to season a mess of broth with salt, and to boil 
quantities of meat and potatoes in fixed coppers, with good coal fires 
arranged under them. Take these men into the open fields, and 
give them only their mess tins and such sticks as they can gather, 
and you will find them helpless as children, Their meat will pro- 
bably be broiled on the ide of their ramrods, and their vegetables 
(if any happen to be issued to them) either half boiled or blackened 
among the embers. 

As to Autting themselves, few indeed of the lads whom we are 
shipping off by scores to the Crimea ever heard that such a process 
might be necessary. They certainly would not know, were they 
carried to the edge of a wood on landing, to what uses poles and 
twigs are to‘be turned, or how excellent cooking places may be ar. 
ranged out of a few large stones and turfs handily put together. 

No pains are taken to instruct them in the use of pickaxe and 
shovel, and the tools issued to them when they take the field are of 
the worst description. We teach them to handle their arms, and to 
throw themselves at the word of command into all manner of for- 
mations; but the art of intrenching a position which is to be de- 
fended, or of making approaches to the attack of a place which is 
too strong to be rabies at a rush,—that forms no part of our 
regimental system, nor consequently is it made known in any way to 
the soldiers. e . “¢ * e * 

The French soldier, on joining, is as carefully taught how to 
make soup and bake bread as to handle his arms; indeed several 


reg: are devoted to the most useful preparation for life in the 
eld.” . 


After these passages the writer goes on to quote a French 
author on the different state of the allied armies before 
Sebastopol, and the points of superiority of the French regi- 
mental system over ours. We can insert but two sentences of 


this quotation, which, however, will be sufficient to show its 
bearing and value :— 


“tT he armee frangaise, on Je voit, porte en elle tous les arts et 
mowers : partout elle peut se suffire a elle méme, elle est toute une ct- 
rilisation ! Le syst¢me administratif, militaire et industriel, ces 
» Peete Antal toute cette organisation en un mot, manque 

mee anglarse ; et ses soldats si pag, Me au combat n’ont pas 


la mé ) 
* meme aptitude que les nétres pour les differens travaux de la 
Buerre—surtout pour ceux d'un sidge.” 
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Our space will not allow us to give the extracts we had in- 
tended from Fraser's Magazine for May ; and indeed the whole 
article so hangs together, that it would be difficult to extract 
a part without doing injustice to the evidently able and fully 
competent writer. The description of a day in Barracks, with 
the various circumstances and occurrences that illustrate what 
he desires to display—the present Regimental system in its 
general, in its particular, and individual action—is_ one of 
the best papers of the kind that has yet appeared, and amply 
rives the civilian reader the means of forming a sound opinion 
upon matters which heretofore have been to him a sealed book. 
There are exceptions doubtless, partially or entirely, in several 
regiments of the service, to the state of things he describes, 
but still no man really conversant with our existing ‘ Regimen- 
tal System’? will deny that the picture on the whole is correct ; 
and that the system is prone to be marked by such incidents, and 
defects or evils as the writer points out, that it has no inherent 
power of stopping or remedying them, or in any great degree 
diminishing their number. 

Old customs are proverbially, and as we all know at one 
time or other, or many times in our individual and _ personal 
experience, very hard of alteration, or relinquishment. It 
may therefore and doubtless will be a heavy task to make 
changes for the better, as regards the matters we are cousider- 
ing, In the long established Line Regiments, with their corps 
of ollicers, and the bulk of their men trained up and inured 
to the regimental system as itis. But why not take advantage 
of the prime opportunity for experiment afforded by the 
embodiment, even yet not near completed, of the Militia-Army 
of the United Kingdom? The great bulk of the Regiments of 
which it is composed are quite newly come together, and as to 
the minority who have been a year ormore under arms, and 
permanently embodied, the time they have so been is not long 
enough to have rendered their habits very strong aud fixed. 
Let then a new system, comprehending remedies in more or 
less degree for each and all of the defects and evils so com- 
plained of in the publications we have been alluding to, and 
otherwise brought before the public notice within the last 
stirring twelvemonth, be forthwith promulgated by competent 
authority ; and let the Militia force be at once called upon to 
adopt and put it in practice. ‘Their example, and the successive 
draughts which, as the war goes on will undoubtedly and 
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constantly be made from their muster roll to the Line (under 
the volunteering system,) will speedily enough introduce into 
the latter force whatever shall have thus been tested and 
shown to be improvements in the real sense of the ter:n; and 
as the transfer of Officers of a higher grade than that of Ensign, 
(to which grade at the present early period of the war the 
granting of Line-Commissions on the volunteering of a certain 
proportion of Militia Privates with each Officer, is limited) 
will ere long, according to the precedent of all former wars, 
begin to take place onthe more extended voluntecring of their 
men; the Line Regiments will get Officers amongst them 
well trained and broken into the new system, and therefore 
capable of working it in the likeliest manner to cusure its 
final success and adoption. 

But what should that new system be? First, with regard to 
the soldier—beginning with him just after he has entered the 
Militia, and before an opportunity has come for hiin to 
volunteer into the Line, if he be so inclined. What should 
be done with him and for him that is net done, asks some 
veteran daudator temporis acti, and how is time to be found 
to attempt to do more, if more ought to be attempted? A 
long question, but easily answered when its three divisions 
are quietly examined and dealt with, seriatim. 

In the first place, as to whatshould be done with hin? 
Bvery thing should be done with him that is done with the 
French soldier, dle should be made to learn all the little 
liaudicrafts that enable the latter to minister not only to his 
own wants and little comforts on service, but to those of lis 
comrades, and with which, as stated in the article we have 
quoted from Zhe Edinburgh Review, the British soliier at 
present is so totally unacquainted. Next, what should be 
done for him ? Simply not half so muchas is done at present ! 
There is too much done for the private—he is not taught 
enough, or scarcely at all, tolook to and use his own resources, 
to have dependance upon himself. He has his good, dry, 
lightsome lodging provided for him—his bed and bed-clothing 
supphed, of a description far better than in most cases the 
solher was accustomed to while yet in civil life. He has, 
Be. WC have shown, his meals and his cooking provided. 
The Pay Sergeant of his Company sees that his clothing Is all 
regular, and if defective sends him to the tailor’s shop of the 
regiment, where all r pairs, great or little, are doue for 
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him. ‘Che change and washing of his linen are similarly 
looked after without any trouble on his part, and even 
the cutting of his hair is a matter arranged for him by 
others, he having nothing to do about it, save to go, when 
ordered, to the party appointed for the purpose and submit 
himself to the operation. 

What he does for himself is merely to keep his person, clothes, 
arms and accoutrements cleanand in good order, and to make up 
lis bed and fold neatly his bed clothes. Be yond these items he 
is in every othe r poiut as dependant and as cared for as a child ; 
and we may alinost carry the comparison so far as to state that 
he is all but put to bed at night like a child, the non-commission- 
ed officers of the rooms re; gularly seeing the men cz ¢heir beds, 
and re} porting them so, and the lights out, to the Orderly Oflicer 
who goes his round at mght to ancaxtainthose, ainongst other 
facts important to discipline and order. 

Llow is time to be found for the soldier to accomplish more 
than he does ? is the third question of the veteran regimental 
oflicer we are supposing. ‘The answer 1s, that necessity, “and the 
example of a few expericuced handy comrades, carefully inter- 
spersed for the erapons among the raw recruits, will soon 
teach him ; none luis ordinary drills or parades need be 
dispensed with, nor any casual or periodical duty to which 
he is liable. Bat let him find that if he will net choose to 
think and act for himself a little more than he has been in the 
habit of doing, he will have to go withou ich of the com- 
forts and some of the necessaries of his life, and we shall 
speedily sce lim endeavoring to pick up the hitle useful arts 
of cCooning, men ling lis alothes and ap ie rel, constructing 

shelter for himself against weather, or against the enemy, as 
thie case may be. The “Camps of Instrue ti yn”? just about to 
be opened in Magland and Ireland respectively, on Aldershot 
Heath ia the former country, aud on the great plateau of the 
Curragh in the other, will give adinirable o} pportuni ies for 
Inaugurating the new experiment of which we write, if they be 
prope rly mi det ise of, But we do not hesitate to eke that 
unless the mi litary authorities who presc ribe, and who are to 
control and direct the course of proceedings at these camps 
be well. disposed to, and active in making the experiment in 
queshon, the grand opportunity presented by tie assemblin 
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obvious cause, turn out to be mere military spectacles, devoid 
of any permanent good or value whatever. 

that these Camps are to he maintained for a considerable time. 
lu such case the opportunities for improving our military 
system might no doubt be much increased ; but as the period 
for the stay of individual Regiments in those camps is already 
announced to be limited to one month, at least at a time, it 
is more than probable that those opportumities will in fact 
be seriously contracted, if not altogether nullified. We do 
not propose that Regiments should be detained there one 
hour longer than the requirements of service elsewhere, or the 
appearance of disease amongst them, would warrant ; but we 
say, Why confine the instruction to the Camp ?—why not 
follow the soldier with it back to his barracks, or other quar- 
ters where he may be sent for the winter months, and continue 
with him ¢here the experiment begun in the former locality. 
ILutting, camp-cooking,and other such mystenies,can be taught 
by Companies, as well as by Battalions and Brigades ; and out- 
post duty, night surprises, &c., can be practised upon a small 
scale as well as upon a large. In most Barracks, at least of 
those built outside towns, there are spaces that could be 
appropriated to the temporary encampment of two or three 
Companies, without interfering with the mere parade ground ; 
and where such a convenience does not exist, it is very seldom 
that waste ground, or even a suitable field, could not be had 
in the neighbourhood on moderate hire for the purpose men- 
tioned, Through these little camps we would pass the 
companies of our Regiments in succession, just as it is intended 
to pass Negiments themselves in suecession through the Camps 
of Aldershott and of the Curragh of Kildare—each Company 
in the one case, like each Regiment in the other, spending a 
month at a time in these temporary quarters; and_ practising 
all the expedients, and made liable to all the incidents of 
troops in actual campaigning, 

Not pausing In the present paper, and at its present stage 
to develope this suggestion, which many of our readers 
are doubtless most capable of following out for themselves and 
of much improving upon it, we content ourselves with having 
indicated and discussed it, and pass on to the branch of our 
Orignial subject with which we purpose to conclude. 

A“ Field officer of Artillery of Militia,” (as in the dedication 
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of his little work dedicated to the Lieutenant General of the Ord- 
nance, Sir Hugh Dalrymple Ross, he correctly styles himself,) 
Lieutenant Colonel Robert Alexander Shafto Adair, command- 
ing the Suffolk Militia Artillery, and one of the representatives 
for Cambridge, has recently published a short treatise, at this 
moment before us, entitled, Zhe Militia of the United 
Kingdom, with Suggestions for the Permanent Organization 
of the Force. It is with a brief consideration of this little 
treatise that we propose to terminate tls paper. 

The title is a little ambitious, and not quite borne out by 
the chapter of contents—the scope of the work having on the 
whole much more to do with the artidlery division of the 
militia force of the Umited Kingdom, and with that particular 
portion of it under the immediate command of the gallant 
officer himself, than with the militia corps in general. Sull 
there is much matter of general import and value, and 
‘\ e e ” e e e ’ 
Colonel Adair is at all events entitled to high credit for the 
zeal, labor and intelligence which he has evidently brought to 
his task; and has proved himself abundantly worthy the 
rather important position he has been called upon to assume. 

fa kl » ® e ° >» ° » e 

The following extracts will give a sufficient outline of his 
plans and proposals :— 

“The nucleus of supply to the current waste in the ranks of the 
Line, exists in the practice which partially obtains of recruiting for 
Regiments in the county to which they nominally belong, or in 
Which they were originally raised. Make this theory practically a 
fact, and the consequence would be that men would commence their 
military lives by passing through the Militia ranks, and would pro- 
ceed thence to join their previous comrades in the regiment of the 
county. The Limited Enlistment Act would enable them to pass 
the period of their military service in a regiment where the faces of 
their comrades were not unfamiliar ; and they would proceed thither 
When their constitutions were formed, and themselves prepared 
roughly for a soldier’s life. At the end of their period of service 
they would return to their county with still unbroken strength, 
having consummated the orderly and sober military existence, to 
which they originaly gave themselves deliberately, by joining the 
Pensioner Force at an age seldom likely to exceed from thirty to 
thirty-five years. It would appear also, that the facility of raising 
men would be much increased by transferring the recruiting estab- 
lishment to the Adjutants and permanent Staff of Militia regiments, 
thus restoring a large number of non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers to duty with their respective regiments, and effecting a 
ren in both ways in the public expenditure. And when the pos- 
sible demand for an intelligent soldiery is considered ; and that it 
juust needs be of such a composition as to compensate smallness 
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‘numbers by excellence ; and when it is remembered also, that one 


rye perros of the recruiting ground has been laid bare by famine 
il emigration, abundant reason appears for systematizing the pro- 
as by which the materials of our armies may be regul: arly obtain d. 
And in raising these regiments of Militia, the proportion should 

consid red that the Militia force bears to the labourers, at weekly 
vagres, principally low priced, ofthe community at large. And the 

estion then arises; assuming that the Militia regiments on an 


werage are, in ordinary times, embodied for two months i in the year, 
ther the labour market is it ijuriously affected by a dimin rege of 


Militia service, that special training should be given to the 
ferent regiments, reference being had to the special industria 
its of the district from which thev are nee For example, 


Yorkshire regiments may be considered to e the t type of th 
tural portion of the Militia force. The ie ‘ashire regiments 
ent a population endowed with the mixed character of agri- 

ulturist and of artizan. The mining districts might furnish their 


ifinurent of men adapted a to the more sc ie ntifie operations of hans, 


Nel ad: 7 : while thie le Vie S of the coast woul | contribute ac ontl went 


, 


. ,*) ~ | . . ne ie 
men skilled in the management of boats, and useful for the trans- 
rt of bodies ot troops across estu aries and rivers, and more 


‘ lly fitted for th } Artillery duties, which the n: murs » of the 
locality most obnoxious to invasion would indicate. And it 1s thus, 


in a reasonable app! lication of the special qualities of each regiment, 
eam tion with such as are common to the whole body of th 
. } ’ » oF » , 
ervice, that that great amount of ¢ icieney y would be found, which 
th ‘ intr hi al rh | f to { xpect, 


To t! \] litia of Nel otland, and ot * Ire ls and, a similar « lassificatic 4 


ut if is not Conte mplated to limit the re-organization of the 
‘tia force to these special applications. If the preiises | 

urately stated, then, on reasonable induction, the time has arrived 
ot 


Wi hy tine Militia should he dealt with asa subst tantive fore f 
permanent employment, destined to contribute on all emergencies to 


The security of thi country, in the manne r in which, as we have seen, 


the Prussian Landwehr on the field of Lutzen, avenged the disasters 
tJ 
‘ _ 2 ? ? e ‘ 
: fory of the awakening Sp! irit of Germ: ny; and the value of 
¢) 1 Parr ge 
f ia wet and Lia idsturm are well detatle d | rv the historian 
Hi Prussia, as contrasted with Spain, § The national enthusiasm 
mered to evaporate 10 detached efforts, or ill-direeted 
; | , t } I - } , ; | . ' 
ty PES Pal aUUlls prophetie Wisdom, had prepar | 
' . rhe | | : if | fervour e? 
j : ) ‘3 m4 * i . at . } ' 7 ° , , : 
| i t dikiil ‘} - Cin, tO Which + 4 Adat fiius 
] 
‘aC, iS ch Et i deal complained of r thie period. 
badd, SB) Cibatic, ANG bbudinate \ very injurious nterrp i ms if 
ft i ( bala .) thi { i COUnTY. hy) the first place, thy » you! 
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Prussian, when he has just reached the age for entering on th 


real business of life, and acquiring habits of application i mn the Le 
civil calling, profession, or business which offers the fairest 
promise to his eNcTges, Is suddenly called away by the mex- 
orable and undiseriminati ng conscription, and forced to serve 
three years in the regular army wwe, all intents and purposes 


When he has reached the age of twenty- 
army indeed, but only 


Aufyeboth x’ or 


a common soldier. 
six, he is discharged from the standing 
to be enrolled for six years in the “ Lrster 
first army of reserve—subject to twenty-eight days annual 


military tran ining and service, at the very best period of the 


vear for agric ‘ultural employme nt. At the age of thirty-two he 


is again transferred, and takes huis pi ice in the “ Zweiten 


Aufgeboths,” which performs garrison duties in times of 
forty-nine he makes yet another 
the rel namcder ot the tripe th) if 


and after the age of move, 
when he ts finally enrolled, for t 
he has any fitness for military service, in the “ Laudslurm,” o1 
Levy en Masse, in case of an invasion. 
Such a system, found very injurious 
there is far less extent and complication of 
would CaAUSe a 


and oppressive im 
Prussia, where 
industry a ind commerce than in Great Britain, 
Revolution if attempted to be established in the latter. But 
there is no fear that any miuister of this realm would so far 
stult ify lumself as a statesman as to propose anything 
unsuitable, and in faet in practical le. 

One more extract from Colonel Adair and we shall have 


SO 


given him space enough :— 

“Tt has been assumed that the natural lines of defence of the United 
Kingdom are based on the river system. ‘These rivers m. w generally 
be considered, although of no ras at volume or depth, as ‘difficult of 
ps save for stores and artiller The nie! ist nature of the climate 
keeps the th full, and the slight} ine lination of t plains through whieh 
they flow, render them easily convertible to “the purposes of inun- 
dation. And on re ference to the map of Hngland, it will be seen 
that the Wwater-courses divide the surface of the cou itry into districts 
oft "aces homogeneous and of care industrial habits ; a fact not 
Without its si mificance, 

At is therefore proposed to form the fluvial 
Kngland is naturally divided, into Militia districts, and the respective 


basins, into which 


Contingen on¢é Yj a2 bi 3 “&- ! ° ! 

= pire {s to SLtiitha Brigades. na lh the infernal COT POSTtlOn 
* ? . ‘ 

oj f ° TITS , 4 1 ] 1‘ x 
ag 0 regiment, an ilo rous arrangements May be made by GiStrie# 

buting ¢] e count “eee ; oA. & ' ‘ ; b. 7 ‘, +a, a 2s 
m Obi NV Trom which each reviment recruits its stl ength,mto 

- officers of the 


se} irate sub. dis tris ‘ts under the superint nae nee of the 
corps who w oule | be thus re spons sib he to the C‘omm: inding r Oftie "er for 
“accurate knowledge of the military ¢: apa ibilities of their sub. 
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districts, as he, in his turn, to the General Officer commanding the 
Brigade, in respect of the country placed under his regimental super- 
‘ntendenee. For it is not too much to require from the Command. 
ine Officer of each Militia Regiment, that he should be thoroughly 
aconainted with the military circumstances of the district in which 

, ; ‘ nae t * . * * io 
his Regiment is raised. 

‘ The country being thus divided into Militia districts, each 
having a separate organization, which is, however, capable of combi- 
nation with the general body of the Militia force. To each is assigned 
its defensive system, based upon local circumstances. Its posts of 
intrenchment, whether in the open country or in the fortified towns, 
are determined beforehand, and prepared for the reception of troops. 
On the advance of an enemy, the stores of the country will be with- 
aurawnh, and received into the larger of the intrenched positions, 
tovether with such of the non-combatants, as may not have the 
opportunity of a more distant flight. ‘The superior military authority 
of the district will have moved the Lord-Lieutenant of the County 
to summon the Deputy-Lieutenants, as constituting the military staff 
of the Lord-Lieutenant. On their assembling, they will be furnished 
with detailed plans of the points on which intrenchments are to be 
thrown up, and of the works required. They will be instructed to 
procure the assistance of such a number of the labourers of the 
country as may be sufficient for the purpose, at the rate of forty men 
per day of twelve hours, for each field work capable of covering 
three guns. The towns, on their part, would furnish contingents 
or military labour on the intrenchments with which it is proposed 
to cover the buildings. It will be seen, by reference to the labour 
power of any given district, with what rapidity the surface of the 
country ean be covered with these earthworks, formidable from their 
number and intricacy, and sufficiently perfect for their purpose. 
The intrenched posts of the first class would be, probably, those 
which are already the head quarters of regiments, or which, from 
their importance, or military advantage of position, deserve a 
special defence. The larger villages would form a second line of 
resistance, and the whole system would be completed by earth-works 
cover ing the passes of the rivers, whether at ford or bridge, or any 
dithcult points of the country. These suggestions necessarily infer a 
war of intrenchment and of position.*”’ 


‘ 


For Ireland and Scotland, Colonel Adair proposes a simi- 
lar system and organization, and for the three countries a 
large increase of artillery corps amongst the militia. He 
appends to his treatise two maps, one of all England, as 
divided into the militia districts which he suggests ; and the 
other of his own county of Suffolk, made out, naturally, 1 
more detail. 

have not space for comment, and must content ourselves 
recommending the work to general perusal, at least of 


Vi 
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those in whom the startling circumstances of the present war 
have awoke a proper and creditable interest about the means 
of sustaining it with honor and valid effect ; we trust we have 
done our part towards supplying such readers with the means 
of judging for themselves of the present state of that impor- 
tant portion of our national defences, the militia, and the 
measures to be adopted to make it more generally available, 
and secure its full efficiency. 

At this moment indeed the chief, and almost the only use 
of the militia, in the eyes of the indifferent and superficial 
observer is, to supply men by periodical volunteering to 
the line. But every man who looks beneath the surface 
of things, and meditates upon the state of M[urope, will 
easily foresee that events might very speedily and suddenly 
arise, When the present war would lose its merely offensive 
character, and assume to some degree at least that of a 
defensive struggle. Prussia is not with us—is in fact 
against us, at least passively, and only waits some disaster 
to our arms to throw away the thin veil now covering 
(not her purposes, for her king is too feeble to have a 
purpose) —but her tendencies, and to become actively hostile. 
Austria, crippled in monetary resources by the result of the 
red republican revolts of 1848, with her 800 miles of frontier 
exposed defenceless to the quarter of a million of soldiers, 
whom Russia has posted along it, and with Prussia and all 
Northern Germany, as well as revolutionary Italy threatening 
her in other directions, is unable yet to come to our assistance. 
France, our single powerful ally, is but the impersonation of 
one most remarkable man—the present Emperor—and were 
his life cut short by one of the innumerable accidents or ills 
that flesh is heir to, her suicidal factions would paralyze her 
action, if even they did not find a common though temporary 
ground of agreement in turning her arms against “ /a perfide 
Albion.” ‘The real value of the militia would then be known, 


and the Militia would be found, ready and willing, nobly to 
do its duty. 
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- Ves ore of the Riv At THlone urable Richard Lalor Sheil, 
By W. Torrens M‘Cullagh. London: Colburn, 1855. 


Shelches Legal ai / Political, by the late Right llonoural He 


- 


Richard Lalor Sheil. ¥Edited, with Notes, by M. W. 
Savage, lisq. Loudon ; Colburn, 1855. 


It is mournful to see the last of an ancient house ; to think 
of the hopes and destinies that sleep for ever more m the 
y vault; to know that the career of adventure, mishap, 
suceess, ruin, and retrieval that have filled a thousand years 
, delighting and ! aining us even yet, have 
) e term of all ambition and all existence 
and that what kings, parliaments and headsmen, the blood 
that has been spill d by the axe or co rrupt ed by the law— 
what the fall of dynasties and uprooting of re ligio ns had sut- 
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ered to continue, has laiien away and mouldered ot itself, 
lt is sad to witness the decay and extinction of an old nation- 
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ality, whether crushed by the heel of violence or wasted in the 
embrace of corruption; and it is almost equally sorrowful to 
see the character of a nation die out, though its @cog raphy 


survive—to look in vain for any hing th: at gave it individuality 
OF procure dit interes , and to find th: at the old ve nius of the 
people, with its j non etypa il excellencies and anomalous def fects, 
is withont a home on the Earth. With a somewhat similar 
lechug of melancholy, we turn to the volumes before us—a 
memorial of the life and death of Richard Sheil, one who for 
ail Chat appears upon the surface of society, was the last of 
trish orators—the last of Irish dramatists, and perhaps the 
last speciinen of what the Lrish bar was bude. [t was reserved 
lor lim to close the brilliant series of orators and statesmen, 
Who pre rved and transmitted so faithfully the peculi lar 
reature s of the nation: il par lect, embellished but not chan ced, 
who were purely [msh without bei ‘ing purely ridiculous, ~~ 
| OIKS are not only tl e pride ¢ of their particular country, 
( ASSICS of the te neue. Were we le Ss disposed to se lf- 

mplacency in Ireland than is commonly believed, it is 
Mmpossibie to overlook the fact that were it not for Ireland, 
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the Empire would have no one orator to take his place beside 
the great of antiquity, or to match in later times with 
Mirabeau, Berryer or Montalembert. It is a strange and 
seemingly unaccountable circumstance, that Kngland proper, 
the nurse of statesmen and patriots, the theatre of struggles 
as exciting as ever put men’s blood into commotion, with every 
condition of existence favourable to the growth of oratory, and 
with splendid trophies from every field of literature, should be 
indebted to a country so singularly miserable as Lreland for all 
her orators, for Burke, Grattan, Sheridan, Plunkett and Sheil. 
It is not through inadvertence or disrespect we pass over 
O’Connell—He resembled La Bridaine—No one can rightly 
understand his reputation that did not hear his voice and 
watch his eye—but amongst those whose oratory was of more 
substantial make, Sheil appears to have been the last represen- 
tative of the Irish school; and with all its faults, those of 
Sheil included, we cannot but regret that it has ceased to 
exist, and that Lrish oratory is only too respectable when it 
does not sink below the dead level of English mediocrity or 
break in froth upon English impassibility. The House of 
Commons, as constituted at any time for the last forty years, 
is capricious. not fastidious, and the countenance it gave to 
Sheil was the result, not of interest or feeling, but of curiosity. 
He was regarded in that assembly as a kind of oratorical 
pyrotechnist, not in the best sense which would make him an 
artist of “words that burn,” but rather as a brilliant and lat- 
terly a harmless exhibitor of rockets, wheels and bouquets, 
which though bright and many-coloured, were but squibs 
alter all, 

We cannot but think Sheil was by no means what he might 
have been. It would take us over a very wide field to specu- 
late at large upon the secret of his failure so far as that 
failure extends, and in linking him on to the series of great 
names to which his unquestionably belongs, we are willing to 
lorget his short comings in their merits and his own, but it is 
inpossible to resist the conclusion, that he was capable of 
much greater things than he accomplished, and ought to have 
filled a far greater space in the eye of the public than he 
actually did. It does not appear that he ever quite realised 
his position, and though his individual efforts were so carefully 
claborated, every thing was made up for parliamentary effect 
rather than enduring fame. Unlike Burke, he spoke for a 
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success, and lived but upon cheers—his speeches resembled 
those moving panoramas so popular of late, which must be 
seen by gas light and set off by orchestral accompaniment. 
He required to have taken a middle course between O’Connell’s 
and his own. ‘The sincerity and heartiness which a vigorous 
though not violent participation in the struggles immediately 
subsequent to Emancipation must have given to his oratory, 
were greatly wanting to him. There was nothing to give 
strength to his vehemence or heat to his lustre. Right or 
wrong, there existed an almost universal persuasion that Sheil 
was not thoroughly in earnest, and we think his own conduct 
rather encouraged the belief. He made his election of official 
life too early. He forgot that he had not been rocked and 
dandled into statesmanship, and that he should fare hardly 
with those who had been, unless he made them feel that they 
overlooked him at their perl. Unfortunately he was satisfied 
to remain a convenience of the minister, to take some trifling 
advancement, just sufficient to save the principle that a Roman 
Catholic might be promoted, and instead of being a vessel 
of honour, to fill a place amongst the broken tea-things wisely 
kept for show. ‘The fact is (to use his own expression) he had 
been too long used to the yoke, and never recovered his per- 
pendicular ; he continued to slouch and stoop when the 
pressure was removed ; his ambition did not teach him that 
whatever was nakedly possible might be converted into reality, 
and that within certain limits he ought to have the choice of 
his position. 

It will be perceived we take the very lowest ground, and 
endeavour to ascertain what would have been the most judici- 
ous course for one who had regard to his own character and 
interest. We are quite willing to believe with Mr. M‘Cullagh 
that Sheil took higher ground himself, and that with no undue 
regard to personal interest, he had an attachment to his party 
as romantic as it was ill requited, and innocently connected the 
welfare of his country with the aggrandisement of his friends. 
What is most to be complained of in Sheil was an excess of 
humility, an ignorance of his own value, or an over estimate 
of the difficulties in his path. Indeed the modesty of his pre- 
tensions, or rather of the pretensions which he put forward on 
behalf of Roman Catholics generally,in his “ Effects of Emanci- 
pation, ’ will account sufficiently for the well disciplined quietness 


with which he took up any subaltern position assigned to him. 
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This was not quite judicious—what Sheil wanted in weight 
he ought to have made up in activity ; he ought not to have 
kept so completely out of contact with this country, he should 
have condescended to ascertain the play of its pulse with his 
own touch; but he withdrew to a different atmosphere, and 
looking through a strange medium it is not surprising if his 
discernment was less faithful than it might have been. In 
such an assembly as the British Parliament, notwithstanding 
our boast of public opinion and public virtue, no man can 
reach the level of his own intellectual eminence, or secure a 
field for the exercise of his political abilities, unless, not having 
been born great, he has learned to make himself feared. It 
was not admiration of his eminent qualities, nor yet their 
poverty in what are called natural leaders, that compelled the 
protectionists to submit to the hardship of Mr. Disraeli. They 
accept him, not so much because they cannot do without him, 
but because he could afford to do without them, and on much 
the same principle as a prudent solicitor will often retain 
counsel, less to secure his services than to escape his opposition. 
Had Sheil been equally discerning, had he been as expert a 
tactician as he was an accomplished speaker, his place in the 
administration and his pedestal in history should have been far 
different from what one was and the other is. 

There have appeared two works in connection with his name, 
by authors sufliciently well known to the public, the Memoirs 
by Mr. M‘Callagh, and the Sketches, Legal and Historical, 
Sheil’s own production, for whose appearance in their present 
form the public in both countries should feel greatly indebted 
to Mr. Savage. In both works we have a picture of times 
we had almost said happily gone by, but unless we mistake 
the symptoms of the public mind, it is to be feared we should 
be premature in saying so. At all events the great actors in 
those scenes, the men who breathed their spirit into the passions 
of the period, have passed from the earth. Sheil was second 
to O'Connell only, and in the estimate he has given of the char- 
acters of his confederates, but especially of his leader, he is in 
No one instance ungenerous or disparaging, and though more 
than once in opposition to the latter, he maintained the strug- 
ge without bitterness, and seemed to have remembered it 
without rancour; the homage he rendered to O’Connell was 
uniform, ungrudging, and must have been disinterested ; he 
never allowed himself to sneer when a sneer could have been 
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well paid, end his eulogy was warmest w hen the ear it could 
have gratified was closed for ever, and the support it mi: cht 
have conciliated lay scattered and demoralized. 
Mr. M‘Cullagh has done his own part well, and though nn 

interest may have been allowed to languish occasionally, 
must be borne in mind that the author had no choice of m: is T- 
ials and no scope for imagination. The serenity, not to say 
the sluggishness, of the atmosphere in which Sheil chose to 
reside after he entered Parliament, though he hardly could 
have been said to climb what he himself calls the frozen 
summits of society, was yet sufficient to deprive the latter 
portion of his life of the dramatic interest that attached to his 
earlier movements. In truth it is greatly to be doubted if 
any of his efforts in Parliament, even those which have been 
entirely successful, at all equalled his early oratory ; and this 
doubt is by no means confined to ourselves. After all it is by 
no means unnatural that a reader should follow with more 
lively sympathy struggles so animated and so various, as those 
which preceded the great measure of 729, than the less excit- 
ing because less truthful contests in Parliament, where 
honourable gentlemen, like ancient Pistol on the bridge, 
‘speak as brave words as ever were uttered,” and do as 
dishonorable acts. ‘There is no intention assuredly on our 
part to connect the name of Sheil with any of these dishon- 
orable acts. On the contrary, we feel bound to express our 
own opinion, that his reputation, unlike that of some others, 
has come not only undamaged but rather mended, from the 
hands of a friendly biographer. And here precisely we are 
reminded of an episode in his parliamentary life which we had 
marked for extract. It bears upon those dishonest transactions 
that are more often imputed than brought home to public 
men, whose existence is felt rather than seen, which are 
matters of notoriety though seldom of proof, and from the 
imputation of which Sheil would seem to have been suflicie ntly 
vindicated by the proceedings detailed in the passage we quote, 
which include the re port of the Committee of the House of 
Commons, appointed to investigate the charge, and Sheil’s 
speech in reference to the report :— 


‘‘ Your Committee, in ente ring on the delicate and embarrassing 
duty imposed upon them, ascertained from Mr. Hill, that though he 
could not admit the entire accuracy of the above paragraph as a report 
of what he had publicly spoken at ‘Hull, he nevertheless recollected to 
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have publicly charged an Irish Member of Parliament with conduct 
similar in substance to that which the paragraph describes. The 
Irish Member so alluded to was Richard Lalor Sheil, Esq., Member 
of Parliament for the county of Tipperary ; and Mr. Hill stated the 
charge to the best of his belief to have been substantially as 
follows :— 

‘That Mr. Sheil made communications respecting the Irish 
Coercion Bill to persons connecied with the Government and others, 
with the intention thereby of promoting the passing of the Coercion 
Bill, and having a direct tendency to produce that effect, whilst his 
speeches and votes in the House were directed to the defeat of the 
Coercion Bill.’ 

‘Such was the substance of the allegation into which your com- 
mittee proceeded to enquire. ‘T'wo witnesses were called before 
them at the suggestion of Mr. Hill, and others were about to be 
examined, when Mr. Hill himself, finding the testimony already heard 
very different from what he had expected, freely and spontaneously 
made the following communication to the Committee :— 

‘ That he had come to the conviction that his charge against Mr. 
Sheil of having directly or indirectly communicated, or intended to 
communicate, to the Government, any private opinions in opposition 
to those which he expressed in the House of Commons, had no foun. 
dation in fact ; that such a charge was not merely incapable of for- 
mal proof, but was, in his present sincere belief, totally and absolutely 
unfounded; that he had originally been induced to make mention of 
itina hasty and unpremeditated speech, under a firm persuasion 
that he had received it on undeniable evidence ; but that being now 
satisfied of the mistake into which he had fallen, and convinced that 
the charge was wholly untrue, he came forward to express his deep 
and unfeigned sorrow for having ever contributed to give it circu- 
lation.” Mr. Hill added, ‘that if there were any way consistent 
with honour by which he could make reparation to Mr. Sheil, he 
should deem no sacrifice too great to heal the wound which his 
erroneous statement had inflicted.’ 

‘It is with the highest gratification that your Committee find them- 
selves enabled thus to exonerate an accused Member of Parliament 
from imputations alike painful and undeserved. The voluntary 
avowal of an erroneous statement on the part of Mr. Hill, puts it 
now in their power to pronounce a decided opinion, and to close the 
present inquiry. Neither of the witnesses who appeared before the 
Committee deposed to any facts calculated to bear out the allegation 
against Mr. Sheil, nor did their testimony go to impeach his character 
and honour in any way, or as to any matter whatever. The Com- 
mittee have no hesitation in declaring their deliberate conviction 
that the innocence of Mr. Sheil, in respect of the whole matter of 
complaint referred to their investigation, is entire and unquestionable, 

‘ Your committee feel bound at the same time to express their full 
confidence in Mr. Hill’s declaration, that the statement impeaching 
Mr. Sheil’s character was made by him at Hull, under a sincere, 
though mistaken persuasion of its accuracy. They derive this con- 
fidence as well from the tone of generous regret which characterized 
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his communication at the close of their proceedings, as from the 
eandid admissions, and the evident anxiety to avoid all exaggeration 
and mis-statements, which they have observed throughout his testi. 
mony, as he delivered it in their presence.’ Upon the reading of this 
report there were loud cries for Lord Althorp, who said, that no 
man rejoiced more at its contents than he did. He was called upon 
to state what his opinion was, now that he had heard the report of 
the Committee. As to the facts to which the report referred, he 
had no scruple at all in saying that he was satisfied with it. He had 
since he.last addressed the House, made inquiries respecting the 
information given him on the subject, and he was then prepared to say 
if the honorable and learned member for Tipperary asserted distinctly 
that he had not done what he had stated him to have done, that he 
believed his assertion. He was in this position. He had certain 
information given him on the authority of gentlemen on whose vera- 
city he entirely relied. They might have been mistaken in what 
they stated to him. But if the honourable and learned member 
would then come forward and say that it was untrue that he had 
ever used language in private, different from that which he had used 
in public on the Coercion Bill, he would not ouly say that he 
entirely believed him, but he would also apologise to him for the lan- 
guage Le had used, 

Mr. Sheil rose amidst loud cries of ‘hear’ from all parts of the 
House, which were succeeded by profound silence. After a short 
pause he said— 

‘I stood before this House a few nights ago, with no other sus. 
tainment than the consciousness of my innocence ; I now stand before 
it with that innocence announced, in the clearest and most unequi- 
vocal language, by a Committee composed of men themselves above 
all suspicion, to the world. I do feel my heart swell within me at 
this instant, and almost impede my utterance. Justice has been 
done me. It has been done not only by my judges but by my 
accuser—he preferred his charges in the House, he reiterated them 
before the Committee, and having gone into his evidence and failed, 
he then offered me the only reparation in his power; and witha 
frankness of contrition which mitigates the wrong he did me, he came 
forward and announced that not only could he not prove his charge, 
but that he believed it to be utterly destitute of foundation. That 
gentleman having made this acknowledgment, then turned, and 
addressing himself to me, in the tone and with the aspect of deep 
emotion, asked me to forgive him. I had, I own, much to forgive ; 
he had wounded me to my heart’s core; he had injured me, and 
given = wg to mine; he had committed a havoc of the feelings of 
those who are dearer to me than my life, and to whom my honour is 
more precious than my existence. He had furnised to the Secretary 
for the Colonies the occasion of addressing me in the language and 
with the gesture of solemn admonition, and of pointing out the results 
of an inquiry, in the tone of prophetic warning. 1 had indeed much 
to forgive, but I forgive him. . ; We have heard much 
denunciation from ministers respecting the disclosures of private 
discourse, and yet the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the repre- 
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sentative of the Government, who entertains such a horror of apractice 
detested by all honourable men, is the very first to make reference to 
the babble of clubs, to declare his belief of information to which he 
gratuitously attaches an injurious importance, and to announce that 
he would not give up his author, but would take upon himself the 
responsibility. This defiance having been given, the House inter- 
posed ; no resource was left me but to protest that I never expressed 
myself in favour of the Coercion Bill, and to demand inquiry. 
| insisted on it. The Sccretary for the Colonies, out of regard no 
doubt for my reputation, pointed out the probable results. His 
suggestions had no other effect than to confirm me in my purpose, 
and to make me call more loudly for trial; that trial has proceeded, 
my private conversation at a Club-house has been given in evidence, 
and the Committee have declared me innocent of every charge which 
has been preferred against me. Did I shrink from the ordeal? Did 
I resort to chicane? Did I make my honour a matter of casuistry 
and special pleading? No Sir; Linvited, I demanded investigation ; 
and my private conversation at the Atheneum Club having been 
detailed—a conversation after dinner, never recollected even by the 
narrator for eight months—the accuser declared that his charge was 
totally destitute of foundation, and the Committee at once resolved 
on my unqualified acquittal. One of the informants of the noble lord 
was produced—why were they not all brought forward? My 
accusers were welcome to have got together every loose phrase, every 
casual and giddy expression, uttered in the moments of thought- 
lessness and exhilaration; they were welcome to have selected and 
collected every sentence uttered by me in convivial gatherings, and 
to have raked and gathered the sweepings of Club-houses, in order 
to have made up a mass of solid testimony, and to have cast it into 
the balance against me. ‘They were welcome to have put me through 
an ordeal—such as not one of the ministers themselves could ene 
counter. Which of you all would dare to stand the test? Which 
of you all would have the veil of his privacy rent to pieces, and all 
his thoughts uttered in the familiarity of common life divulged? But 
they were welcome to have got together all the whisperers and eaves- 
droppers of all their clubs against me ; I should have defied them. 
was prepared with proof to be given by my most intimate and con- 
fidential friends, the men with whom I have lived on terms of fami- 
liarity and of trust for upwards of twenty years, the companions of my 
early life, who know me as I do myself, and to whom iny thoughts 
and feelings are almost as well known as their own. I should have 
been prepared with their evidence, and have established that wher- 
éver the Coercion Bill was glanced at, I condemned it in terms of 
unmitigated detestation. I denounced it as a violation of every one 
of those principles of liberty of which the Whigs were once the 
devoted but not unalterable champions. I did not once, but one 
hundred, times express my horror of the atrocities perpetrated in 
parts of the north of Ireland. I did say that to put ruffianism down, 
something ought to done ; I referred to the suggestions made by the 
Committee which sat in 1832, in the Queen's County, and which 
was composed of men of all parties ; but never, I repeat with an 
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emphasis into which heart and soul are thrown; never did I express 
myself favourable toa Bill which I reprobated in this House, which 
I denounced elsewhere in terms of equally vehement censure ; anid if 
in place of standing here I were lying on my death-bed and about 
to appear in the presence of my God, I should not dread, with the 
utterance of these words, if they were to be my last, to appear 
before him.’ 

We have been considerably embarrassed in our choice of 
extracts, and if our space permitted we should gladly set one 
of his early triumphs in juxta position with one of lis parlia- 
mentary efforts, even the most successful; and we think the 
comparison would be in favour of the view we have adopted, 
For this purpose we should have, perhaps, selected the address 
upon the deputation to England, asa specimen of his youtiiful 
eloquence; and side by side with it, his famous speech in 
answer to Lord Lyndhurst’s equally celebrated and admittedly 
uniortunate proclamation, of the threeivid alicnacse of the 
Irish. Not being able, however, to give both, our chiice 
has at length fixed upon the latter, because we find it more 
prominently and at large in Mr. M‘Cullagh’s book, and 
accordingly we quote :— 


“At last our enfranchisement was won by our own energy and 


determination ; and when it was in progress we received assurances 
that, in every respect, we should be placed on a footing with our 
fellow-citizens ; and it was more especially announced to us, that, to 
corporations and all offices connected with them, we should be at 
once admissable, Pending this engagement, a bill is passed for the 
reform of the corporations of this country, and in every important 
municipal locality in England, councillors are selected by the people 
as their representatives. This important measure having been car- 
ried here, the Irish people claim an extension of the same advantages ; 
and ground their title on the Union, on Emancipation, on Reform, 
and on the great principle of perfect equality between the two coun- 
tries, on which the security of one country and the prosperity of both 
must depend. This demand on the part of Ireland is rejected ; and 
that which to England no one was bold enough to deny, from Ire- 
land you are determined, and you announce it, to withhold. Is this 
Justice 2 You will say that it is, and I should be surprised if you did 
hot say so, I should be surprised indeed, if while you are doing us 
Wrong, you did not profess your solicitude to do us justice. From 
the day on which Strongbow set his foot upon the shore of Ireland, 
Englishmen were never wanting in protestations of their deep anxiety 
to do us justice :—even Strafford the deserter of the people's cause— 
= he a ht entworth; who gave evidence in Ireland of the spirit 
Straffo sete may which predominated in his character—even 

a ord while be trampled upon our rights, and trod upon the 
heart of the country, protested his solicitude to do justice to Ireland. 
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What marvel is it then that gentlemen opposite should deal in such 
vehement protestations? There is however one man of great 
abilities, not a member of this House, but whose talents and whose 
boldness have placed him in the topmost place in his party—who 
disdaining all imposture, and thinking it the best course to appeal 
directly to the religious and national antipathies of the people of this 
country—abandoning all reserve, and flinging off the slender veil by 
which his political associates affect to cover, although they cannot 
hide their motives—distinctly and audaciously tells the Irish people 
that they are not entitled to the same privileges as Englishmen ; 
and pronounces thei in every way particular which could enter his 
minute renumeration of the circumstances by which fellow-citizenship 
is created, in race, identity, and religion, to be aliens—to be aliens in 
race—to be aliens in country— to be aliens in religion, Aliens! 
good God! was Arthur, Duke of Wellington, in the House of Lords, 
and did he not start up and exclaim ‘ Hold ! I have seen the aliens do 
their duty ??. The Duke of Wellington is not a man of an excitable 
temperament. His mind is of a cast too martial to be easily moved ; 
but notwithstanding his habitual inflexibility, I cannot help thinking 
that when he heard his Roman Catholic countrymen (for we are his 
countrymen) designated by a phrase as offensive as the abundant 
vocabulary of his eloquent confederate could supply—I cannot help 
thinking that he ought to have recollected the many fields of fight 
in which we have been contributors to his renown, ‘ The battles, 
sieges, fortunes, that he has passed,’ ought to have come back upon 
him. He ought to have remembered that from the earliest achieve- 
ments in which he displayed that military genius which has placed him 
foremost in the annals of modern warfare, down to that last and 
surpassing combat which has made his name imperishable—from 
Assaye to Waterloo—the Irish soldiers, with whom your armies are 
filled, were the inseparable auxiliaries to the glory with which his 
unparalleled successes have been crowned. Whose were the arms 
that drove your bayonets at Vimiera through the phalanxes that 
never reeled in the shock of war before? What desperate valour 
climbed the steeps and filled the moats at Badajos? All his victories 
should have rushed and crowded back upon his memory—Vimiera, 
Badajos, Salamanca, Albuera, Toulouse, and last of all, the 
greatest . Tellme, for you were there—I appeal to the gallant 
soldier before me (Sir Henry Hardinge)—from whose opinions I 
differ, but who bears, I know, a generous heart in an intrepid 
breast ;—tell me, for you must needs remember—on that day when 
the destinies of mankind were trembling in the balance—while death 
fell in showers—when the artillery of France was levelled with the 
precision of the most deadly science—when her legions, incited by 
the voice and inspired by the example of their mighty leader, rushed 
again and again to the onset— tell me, if for an instant, when to 
hesitate for an instant was to be lost, the ‘aliens’ blenched? And 
when at length the moment for the last and decisive movement had 
arrived, and the valour which had so long been wisely checked was at 
last let loose—when, with words familiar but immortal, the Great 
Captain commanded the great assault—tell me if Catholic Ireland 
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with less heroic valour than the natives of this your own glorious 
country, precipitated herself upon the foe? The blood of England, 
Scotland, and of Ireland, flowed in the same stream, and drenched 
the same field, When the chill morning dawned, their dead lay cold 
and stark together ;—in the same deep pit their bodies were deposi- 
ted—the green corn of spring is now breaking from their commingled 
dust—the dew falls from heaven upon their union in the grave. 
Partakers in every peril—in the glory shall we not be permitted to 
participate; and shall we be told, asa requital, that we are estranged 
from the noble country for whose salvation our life-blood was 
poured out ?” 


‘he volumes give us an agreeable picture of Sheil’s school 
days, for which the author found most of his materials in 
Sheil’s “ Recollections of the Jesuits,” published in the Vew 
Monthly and forming part of the Legal and _ Political 
Sketches, edited by Mr. Savage. He also drew upon the 
recollections of some of Sheil’s schoolfellows, Mr. Justice Ball 
in particular, and has on the whole succeeded in making this 
portion of the work not the least interesting of the entire. 
Sheil, like many other successful Irishmen, had to struggle 
with adversity in London His dramatic efforts and their 
success, which was far from contemptible even as a money 
speculation, were more characteristic of the times than of the 
wan. There was then a demand for dramatic literature 
whatever we may think of the supply. The decay of the 
higher order of dramatic literature is one of the features of 
the age; whether from a defect of intellectual or of histrionic 
ability it is not our business to inquire now. One thing is 
certain, that perhaps the noblest department of poetry is 
without a living and working representative in the language. 
There were, however, two other pursuits, both rather incom- 
patible with his dramatic tastes, pressing themselves upon the 
young author, Law and Polities, and to both of these he gave 
his full attention. His practice at the bar was more than 
respectable, and the silk gown was not as some imagine 4 
bribe for political services. It is indisputable too that once 
committed to the movement for emancipation, he embarked in 
it with a zeal and unreserve which we have ventured to aflirm 
it would always have been desirable for him to keep in action. 
He has given a modest account of himself and his services 
some of the papers in the New Monthly ; and his attendance 
at the Penenden Heath meeting, shews how thoroughly he was 
imbued with the chivalry of the movement, and how little he 
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calculated danger or trouble. His part in the memorable 
(Clare election was only less conspicuous than that of O’Connell ; 
and as we have an account of it in his own words, we shall 
borrow a specimen of his eloquence on that occasion, from the 
Sketches, Legal and Historveal. :— 


“But why should I have recourse to illustration which may be 
accounted fantastical, in order to elucidate what is in itself so plain 
and obvious? Protestant gentlemen, who do me the honour to listen 
to me, look, I pray you, a little dispassionately at the real causes of 
the events which have taken place amongst you. I beg of you to 
putaside your angry feelings for an instant, and believe me that I 
am far from thinking that you have no good ground for resentment. 
It must be most painful to the proprietors of this County to be 
stripped in an instant of all their influence ; to be left destitute of 
all sort of sway over their dependents, and to see a few demagogues 
and priests usurping their natural authority. This feeling of re- 
sentment must be aggravated by the consciousness that they have 
not deserved such a return from their tenants; and as I know Sir 
Edward O’Brien to be a truly benevolent landlord, I can well con- 
ceive that the apparent ingratitude with which he was treated, has 
added to the pain which every landlord must experience ; and I own 
that I was not surprised to see tears bursting from his eyes, while 
his face was inflamed with the emotions to which it was not in human 
nature that he should not give way. 

But let Sir Edward O’Brien, and his fellow proprietors, who are 
gathered about him, recollect that the facility and promptitude with 
which the peasantry have thrown off their allegiance, are owing not 
so much to any want of just moral feeling on the part of the people, 
as to the operation of causes for which the people are not to blame, 
In no other country, except in this, would such a revolution have 
been effected. Wherefore ?—Because in no other country are the 
people divided by law from their superiors, and cast into the hands 
of a set of men, who are supplied with the means of national excite- 
ment by the system of Government under which we live. Surely 
no man can believe that such an anomalous body as the Catholic 
Association could exist, excepting in a community which had been 
alienated from the State by the State itself. The discontent and 
the resentment of seven millions of the population have generated 
that domestic government which sways through the force of public 
opinion, and uses the national passions as the instruments for the 
€xecution of its will. From that body there has now been issuing, 
for many years, a continuous supply of exciting matter, which has 
overflowed the nation’s mind. ‘The lava has covered and inundated 
the whole country, and is still flowing, and will continue to flow 
from its volcanic source. But, if I may so say, the Association is 
but the crater in which the fiery matter finds a vent, while its foun- 
tain is in the depth of the law itself. It would be utterly impossible, 
it all men were placed upon equality of citizenship, and there were 
ho exasperating distinctions amongst us, to create any artificial 
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causes of discontent. Let men declaim for a century, with far higher 
powers than any Catholic agitator is endowed with, and if they have 
no real ground of public grievance to rest upon, their harangues 
will he empty sound and idle air. But when what they tell the peo- 
ple is true—when they are sustained by substantial facts, then effects 
are produced, of which what has taken place at this election is only 
an example. The whole body of the people being grievously in. 
flamed and rendered susceptible, the moment any accident such as 
this election, occurs, all the popular passions start simultaneously 
up, and bear down every yr a 8 before them. Do not, therefore, 
he surprised that the peasantry should thus at once throw off their 
allegiance to you, when they are under the operation of emotions 
which it would be wonderful if they could resist. The feeling by 
which they are now actuated would make them not only vote against 
their landlords, but would make them rush into the field, scale the 
batteries of a fortress, and mount the breach ; and, gentlemen, give 
me now leave to ask you, whether, after a due reflection upon the 
motives by which your vassals (for so they are accounted) are go- 
verned, you will be disposed to exercise any measure of severity in 
their regard. 

[ hear it said, that before many days go by, there will be many 
tears shed in the hovels of your slaves, and that you will take a ter- 
rible vengeance of their treason I trust in God that you will not, 
when your own passions have subsided, and your blood has had time 
te cool, persevere in such a eruel, and let me add, such an unjusti- 


i 


fiable determination, Consider, gentlemen, whether a great allow- 
ance should not be made for the offence which they have committed. 
If they are, as you say they are, under the influence of fanaticism, 
T would say to you, that such an influence affords many circumstances 
of extenuation, and that you should forgive them, ‘for they know 


not what they do.’ They have followed their priests to the hustings, 
and they would follow them to the scaffold. But you will ask, 
wherefore should they prefer their priests to their landlords, and 
have purer reverence for the altars of their religion, than for the 
counter on which you calculate your rents? Ah, gentlemen, con- 
sider a little the relation in which the priest stands towards the pea- 
sant. Let us put the priest into one scale, and the landlord into 
the other, and let us see which should preponderate. I will take 
an excellent landlord and an excellent priest. The landlord shall 
be Sir Edward O'Brien, and the priest shall be Mr Murphy of Co- 
rofin. Who is Sir Edward O'Brien? A gentleman who has a great 


fortune, who hves in a splendid mansion, and who, from the windows 
of a palace, looks upon possessions almost as wide as those which his 
ancestors beheld from the summit of their feudal towers. His te- 
Hants pay hun their rent twice a-year, and they have their land at & 


Tiidsele rit rate » So Hut h for the landlord. 


side? In an humble abode, situate at the foot of a mountain, and 
'n the m dst of dreariness and waste. He dwells in the midst of his 
parishioners, and is their benefactor, their friend, their father. It 
is hot enly in the actual ministry of the sacraments of religion that 
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he stands as an object of affectionate reverence among them. I saw 
him, indeed, at his altar, surrounded by thousands, and felt myself 
the influence of his contagious and enthusiastic devotion. He ad- 
dressed the people in the midst of a rude edifice, and in a language 
which I did not understand ; but I could perceive what a command 
he has over the minds of his devoted followers, But it is not merely 
as the celebrator of the rites of Divine Worship that he is dear to 
his flock ; he is their companion, the mitigator of their calamities, 
the soother of their afflictions, the trustee of their hearts, the re- 
pository of their secrets, the guardian of their interests, and the 
sentinel of their death-beds. A peasant is dying—in the midst of 
the winter's night, a knock is heard at the door of the priest, and he 
is told that his parishioner requires his spiritual assistance—the wind 
is howling, the snow descends upon the hills, and the rain and storm 
beat againt his face; yet he goes forth, hurries to the hovel of the 
expiring wretch, and taking his station beside the mass of pestilence 
of which the bed of straw is composed, bends to receive the last 
whisper which unloads the heart of its guilt, though the lips of the 
sinner should be tainted with disease, and he should exhale mortality 
in his breath. 

Gentlemen, this is not the language of artificial declamation—this 
is not the mere extravagance of rhetorical phrase. This, every 
word of this, is the truth—the notorious, palpable, and unquestion- 
able truth. You know it, every one of you know it to be true; 
and now let me ask you can you wonder for a moment that the peo- 
ple should be attached to their clergy, and should follow their ordi- 
nances as if they were the injunctions of God? Gentlemen, forgive 
me, if I venture to supplicate, on behalf of your poor tenants, for 
mercy to them. Vardon them, in the name of that God whe will 
forgive you your offences in the same measure of compassion which 
you will show to the trespasses of others. Do not, in the name of 
that Heaven before whom every one of us, whether landlord, priest, 
or tenant, must at last appear—do not prosecute these poor people: 
don’t throw their children out upon the public road—don’t send 
them forth to starve. to shiver, and to die. For God’s sake, Mr. 
Fitzgerald, and for your own sake, and as you are agentleman and 
aman of honour, interpose your influence with your friends, and 
redeem your pledge. I address myself personally to you. On the 
first day of the election you declared that you wonld deprecate all 
persecution by the landlords, and that you were the last to wish that 
harsh and vindictive measures should be employed. I helieve you 
and now I eall upon you to redeein that pledge of mercy, to fulfill 
that noble engagement, to perform that great moral proinise. You 
will cover yourself with honour by so doing, in the same way that 
you will share in the ignominy that will attend upon any expedients 
of rigour. Before you leave this country to assume your high fune- 
tions, employ yourself diligently in this work of benevolence, and 
enjoin your friends with that eloquence of which you are the master, 
to refrain from cruelty, and not to oppress their tenants. 

Pell them, sir, that instead of busying themselves in the worthless 
“ccupation of revenge, it is much fitter’ that they should take the 
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wlitieal condition of their country into their deep eonsideration. 
Tell them that they should address themselves to the Legislature, 
and implore a remedy for these frightful evils. Tell them to cal] 
upon the men, in whose hands the destiny of this great empire is 
placed, to adopt a system of conciliation and of peace, and to apply 
to Ireland the great canon of political morality, which has been so 
powerfully expressed by the poet—‘ pacts imponere morem.’ Our 
manners, our habits, our laws must be changed. ‘The evil is to be 
plucked out at the root, The cancer must be cut out of the 
breast of the country. Let it not be imagined that any measure of 
disfranchisement, that any additional penalty, will afford a remedy. 
Things have been permitted to advance to a height from which they 
cannot be driven back. 

Protestants, awake to a sense of your condition. Look round 
you. What have you seen during this election? Enough to make 
vou feel that this is not mere local excitation, but that seven mil- 
lions of Irish people are completely arrayed and organised. That 
which you behold in Clare, you would behold, under similar circum- 
stances, in every county in the kingdom. Did you mark our disci- 
pline, our subordination, our good order, and that prophetic 
tranguillity which is far more terrible than any ordinary stcrm? 
You have seen sixty thousand men under our command, and nota 
hand was raised, and not a forbidden word was uttered in that 
amazing multitude. You have beheld an example of our power in 
the almost miraculous sobriety of the people. Their lips have not 
touched that infuriating beverage to which they are somuch attached, 
and their habitual propensity vanished at our command. What 
think you of all this? Is it meet and wise to leave us armed with 
such a dominion? ‘Trust us not with it; strip us of this appalling 
despotism ; annihilate us by concession ; extinguish us with peace ; 
disarray us by equality ; instead of angry slaves, make us contented 
citizens ; if you do not, tremble for the result.” 

The Catholic Association was a marvellous body and marvell- 
ous was the genius that formed and fashioned and kept it 
together. There never was a political body so fitly repre- 
senting the country on behalf of which it professed to act. 
Wile disclaiming a representative character or delegated 
functions of any kind, in compliance with a very stringent 
law; and comprising the whole nation in theory though in 
substance it was a DublinCommittee; the whole country obeyed 
it punctually and uncomplainingly, for the simple reason that 
it did im reality represent the country ; and that the latter did 
really consider itself bound in conscience by the decisions of the 
central body. But for all that we are not to forget of what 
materials that body was composed, what diversity of tempers, 
what repugnant counsels, what antagonistic elements of every 

ind it unavoidably embraced, and how effectually O’Connell 
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kept them in harmonious action by the exercise of a vigorous 
and despotic repression which he had nevertheless the art to 
disguise as liberty, and make amiable as such. He had to 
deal with a people that had often been unanimous but never 
harmonious ; whose individuals, unless under pressure of the 
severest description, exhibited repulsion the moment they were 
brought into contact ; whose history is a homily upon the evils 
of division, and who if left to themselves would certainly never 
have united. And yet for forty years by the bare force of huis 
will, without any outward appliance of power, through the 
instrumentality of that association or some of its offshoots, he 
ruled that people with the simplicity, the unity, and_ thie 
dispatch of absolute authority, wielded it as a single wea- 
pon, achieved with it victories of the most unlikely kind, 
and but that the famine, his own decline and death supervened, 
was on the eve of victories more astonishing yet ; for had tlic 
revolution of 1848 found O’Connell in the plenitude of his 
influence, and the Irish people in the robustness of its strength, 
the multitude of its numbers and the compactness of its 
organization such as he had lately ruled it; we should have seen 
the legislative union substantially if not formally repealed, or 
else changes in the constitution and government of Ireland so 
radical and organic as the wildest speculation could not 
dream of now. 

_ The Catholic Association was the model of every political asso- 
ciation that followed or in all probability that is destined to fol- 
low in these countries ; but the fuilure of the most powerful of 
them all, the Repeal Association, and of the abortive swarms that 
succeeded it, is a proof that however excellent the instrument, 
it required the master’s hand to deal with it. The bow of 
Ulysses was stubborn and unmanageable to the stoutest of the 
pretenders, and events have proved that the combined and 
harmonious action of the Irish people depended on_ their 
leader, for no association, however small or sectional, has been 
able to keep together in its integrity for six months since 
O'Connell’s death. In the working of that mighty engine, the 
Association as it is emphatically called, Sheil, we have already 
observed, held the second place. Mr. M‘Cullagh therefore, it 
seems to us, might with advantage have gone more at large 
ito the history of that body, for its history is inseparably 
Connected with that of Sheil, and we think too that had he 
made more copious extracts from his speeches previous to 
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1829, the effect would have been more striking and the 
interest more sustained; but everything considered we have 
reason to be satisfied with Mr. M‘Cullagh’s labours. He has 
written in a friendly spirit the Iustory of one who took a 
foremost part in a struggle that was national in the best sense 
of the word, and who belonged to literature no less than to 
Ireland. He has succeeded to a great extent in vindicating 
his memory not so much from direct imputation, (a compara- 
tively easy task) but from the obscure and impalpable hostility 
of what are called impressions, that offer nothing to grapple 
with, and are consequently almost invincible. He has caught 
the features of a peculiar and interesting epoch, he has given 
them permanence, and set before us a career which we should 
not wish to sce emulated generally, but in which there is 
something to imitate, much to admire, a great deal to excuse, 
and many an instructive lesson. He has written faithfully, 
moderately, and with animation. The work has been generally 
successful in England, and we wish it could be said, that some of 
the principles for which the distinguished subject of the biogra- 
phy contended were still as vigorous and popular as formerly, 
but we fear it is not so. 

From causes, or alleged causes, into which it is not our 
province nor our wish to enter, the principles of rational 
liberty, whether civil or religious, seem to have lost ground in 
England. Unless it be looked to in time, the main struggle 
will be not between Conservatives and Liberals, but between 
obstructives and levellers ; between those who resist all reform 
and those who are the enemies of any rule ; and as to religious 
liberty, the various acceptations of the word as supplied from 
public meetings and parliamentary debates, will inevitably be 
the death of future scholiasts, when English becomes a learned 
tongue; and Mr. Macaulay’s Traveller from New Zealand 
takes his stand upon the broken arch of London Bridge, 
to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s. 

Meanwhile, according to our view of Sheil’s life and times, 
they should bea warning to men of genius, who either through 
modesty or faintheartedness, contract the horizon of their 
ambition, bartering future greatness forsmall but early advance- 
ment, and satisfied with the easyer ss Qiao zs, when a little 
longanimity might elevate them to eminence, the ascent 
to which is always less stee p than it appears. How many 
intended for different things, fascinated bv the glitter of a 
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showy appointment, or charmed by the distance that lends 
enchantment to a third rate embassy, give up their own future, 
and perhaps a future still more important. The obvious duty 
of those who have at heart peace and civilization properly un- 
derstood, is not to film the sores of the commonwealth, but to 
cut deeply and cautiously ; not to compromise their principles, 
but not to exaggerate them ; not to let their ambition overleap 
itself, but still less to qualify and dwarf it; above all things, 
when reasonably conscious of worth, and qualified by services 
to resent subaltern advancement as more odious than exclusion, 
and condescending patronage as the most intolerable variety 
of insolence—to have faith in the triumph of right, but not 
to set faith above works; and whatever they may win by con- 
cession, never to look upon any thing as quite secure that 
they have not been able to enforce. If there were somewhat 
of this spirit in all parties, we should have better hope for the 
country. It is hardly to be expected in Ireland, where 
public opinion never perhaps had a secure footing; but we 
have at least this consolation in reading Sheil’s memoirs, that 
whatever be the faults of the Irish people, and they are many ; 
whatever be their follies, and they are not to be denied ; the 
country that is susceptible of so perfect an organization, and 
so uniform an action as were communicated to it by O’Connell 
and Sheil, will always be capable of great things under great 
men. But it would be a fatal mistake to trust to the turning 
up of a great man. Ireland must for years to come, and 
probably always, be more under the dominion of personal 
influence than other portions of the Empire, and while a heavy 
responsibility is thus thrown upon those whoever they may 
be from whom that influence emanates, and particularly upon 
her governors ; it will be all the more necessary for those who 
are conscious of worth, to cultivate in themselves the qualities 
of self-respect and self-reliance, that will enable them to 
exercise, with dignity and effect, whatever influence they may 
derive from high position or commanding talents. ‘The man 
that can save us from our own contempt will be a great 
deliverer ; for people seldom are wrong when they despise 
themselves, and they cannot earn their own respect without 
commanding that of others. 
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Thirty-Third Report of the Inspectors-General on the General 
State of the Prisons of Ireland, 1854. With Appeniices. 
Presented to Boti Houses of Parliament, by Command of 
Her Majesty. Dublin: Thom and Sons, 13855. 


I am of opinion, writes one who was intimately acquainted 
with his subject, and who to great experience added the earnest- 
ness of a Christian and the thoughtfulness of a philosopher, 
“That most effectually to carry out the objects of imprison- 
ment, and that at the least cost to the country, and with the 
nearest approach to justice in the apportionment of the cost, 
it is requisite that the whole power and daty of providing and 
regulating prisons be placed in the hands of Government.”* 
Of the wisdom and truth of this opinion expressed by Mr: 
Frederic Hill no more patent proof could be afforded than 
that furnished by the able, careful, and elaborate Report before 
us. Wherever good can be traced it springs from Govern- 
ment intervention ; where blunderings and errors produce evils, 
all have their origin in those fruitful sources of mischicf— 
Grand Jury stupidity and the incapacity of local management. 

Commencing with that important topic, the number of 
criminals in all Prisons on certain days in each year, and taking 
the period of five years, from January Ist, 1850, to January 
Ist, 1855, we finda gradual but steady decrease. Thus, in 
January 1850, the numbers were 10,967; whilst in January 
1855, they had declined to 5,080, being a decrease, in the latter 
tently 675 from the year 1854 and from the year 1850, of 

' The following table will show the abstract, distributed ito 
Provinces, of the Committals during the years 1853 and 1954, 
with the sexes :—~ ¥ : 


® Gan «1 3 . “ ; ‘ 
Hill See “Crime, its Amount, Causes, and Remedies.” By Frederic 

— Barrister-at-Law, Late Inspector of Prisons, London: Murray. 
1853, p. 368, 
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©1853. 1854. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. 
Ulster, 5 P . 5,626 3,135 5,531 2,966 
Munster, . ‘ . 15,601 8,091 12,041 7,055 
Leinster, . ° ; . 17,694 17,477 14,270 15,063°* 
Connaught, . . 3,571 1,824 2,350 1,169 
Total, . . 42,492 30,527 34,192 26,253 
o v- J ro v- Z 
Gross Total , 73,919 60,445” 


Referring to this table, the Inspectors-General remark :— 


“The relative proportion of females in the foregoing table, we 
regret to state, has advanced to 43:4 per cent; that of 1853 having 
been only 41°8, an advance, which is the more to be lamented, 
because, in the ping of our Gaols the department assigned to pri- 
soners of this sex rarely contains one third of the entire accommoda- 
tion. We have frequently endeavoured to impress upon the local 
authorities the policy of combating this evil, and we cannot venture 
to entertain hopes of any amelioration, until fitting provision for 
earrying out stringent discipline shall be furnished.” 


Another error in local management is that glaring one which 
gives to the prisoner a better description of food than that 
furnished by the Union Workhouse ; and thus young paupers 
are led to prefer the Gaol to the Poor House as an asylum— 
the allowance in the Gaols exceeding that of the Poor Houses, 
by 3 oz. of meal and 2 oz. of bread daily. 

With these inducements to select the Gaol as a home, it 
can hardly surprize one that re-committals should swell the 
returns. But the evil does not end here. ‘There is little 
effort made to introduce Separation, Industrial Training, or 
School Teaching. We first insert the observations of the 
Inspectors-General :-— 

“Our gaols at present comprise 4,762 single cells, 409 other 
cells, and 476 rooms furnished with beds; the two latter, as their 
name implies, being allocated exclusively to ‘ associated’ imprison- 
ment. Of the single cells, however, there are but 3,323 of the 
foregoing size, or which contain in the aggregate the same number 
of cubic feet, the remainder being of lesser capacity. Again, of 
the 409 double cells, there are 77 capable of subdivision into two or 
— whose space would be equivalent to the above measurement. 
Some additional accommodation, though to an inconsiderable extent, 
might, doubtless, be further obtained by the conversion of the day 
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. These figures include the City of Dublin committale—viz :-— 
To Richmond Bridewell—Males_—- 7,287 ' 17,775 
To Grangegorman—Females - 10,488 pi 
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rooms into similar cells, inasmuch as under the separate system such 
rooms would no longer be required ; the congregation of prisoners 
being especially forbidden, so that the total of cells applicable to 
the establishment of the separate system would, probably, on the 
most favorable calculation, fall short of 4,000. In stating the above 
number of single cells to be applicable to the separate system, we 
must not be understood to convey that the whole of them, or that 
even the majority, are now prepared, or about to be prepared for 
effecting this desirable object, the actual amount of ‘ separation 
being very limited. In our reports upon the several gaols we have 


adopted a species of classification for ascertaining the gradations of 


the system, which we divide into ‘ complete,’ ¢ partial,’ and ‘approx. 
imative.’ 

By ‘complete’ we understand the maintenance of it throughout 
all the criminal classes in its integrity, according to the prescriptions 
of the 3rd and 4th Viec., chap 44; by ‘partial,’ the establishment of 
it under similar regulation in one or more sections ; the remainder 
of the gaol being administered on the plan of ¢ association,’ subject 
of course to the classification directed by the old ¢ Prisons’ Act ;’ 
and by ‘approximative’ we signify that every effort is made to pre- 
vent intermixture, and undue communication, such as keeping each 
prisoner apart not only at night in a single cell, but during meals, 
and at the periods allocated to punitive and industrial labour, by 
attaching separate compartments to the tread-wheel, and by con- 
structing stalls in the yards, workshops, laundries, and lavatories. 

‘ Complete separation’ is in operation, or about to be immediately 
enforced, in the annexed gaols only, viz.:—those of the counties of 
Antrim, Armagh, Kilkenny, and Louth. 

‘Partial separation’ is carried out in those of Carlow, Down, 
King's, Roscommon, Sligo, Tyrone, and Westmeath. 

‘ Approximate separation’ in those of Clare, Cork, (County and 
City), Dublin City (at Richmond Bridewell and Grangegorman 
Penitentiary), Fermanagh, Kildare (at Naas), Limerick County, 
Londonderry, Tipperary (at Clonmel), Wexford, and Wicklow ; so 
that of the forty-two gaols under our inspection, there are no less 
than nineteen which are wholly without any modification of this 
paramount principle of discipline, 

Productive employment and instruction in trades are carried on 
with systematic activity in the gaols of Antrim, Armagh, Clare, 
Cork (County), Dublin City (at Richmond Bridewell), Kerry, King’s, 
Limerick, Queen’s, Tipperary (North Riding, at Nenagh), and 
Tyrone, 

They are also maintained toa lesser extent in the prisons of 
Carlow, Dublin County, Dublin City (Grangegorman), Cork (City), 
Down, Fermanagh, Leitrim, Tipperary (South Riding, at Clonmel), 
Waterford (County), Westmeath, and’ Wexford. : 

Lastly, a certain amount of industrial labour, although inconsi- 
derable, is found in the gaols of Cavan, Galway (County), Kildare 
o Athy), Londonderry, Longford, Louth, Mayo, Meath, Monaghan, 
Sligo, Waterford (City), and Wicklow : but in the remainder it can 
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scarcely be said to exist, at least to such a degree as to produce re- 
munerative results, or to provide prisoners with the means of earn- 


ing their bread upon their discharge.” 
In addition, the Inspectors-General add that there is— 


«A want of care and conscientiousness generally exhibited in the 
appointment of turnkeys; no regard being paid to the selection of 
persons who have been trained in handicrafts, or who are at least 
possessed of an aptitude for teaching the rudiments of such as are 
easily learned, and are of ready applicability—tailoring and shoe- 
making, for instance—even if no further proficiency should be ac- 
quired than is necessary for mending and repairing. In some counties 
the High Sheriffs have, with laudable liberality and a sense of public 
duty, placed the nomination of such officers at the disposal of the 
Boards of Superintendence ; but in the majority the exercise of 
mere favouritism, without any consideration of fitness, prevails to 
such an extent as to render it essential to the well-being of prisons 
that this patronage should be transferred by the legislature to the 
body charged with and responsible for the due administration,” 


Pitiable, however, as these facts may be, they are exceeded, 
in the absurdity of mismanagement, by the details of the pro- 
visions for school teaching. It appears that the trained 
teachers are, in many cases, “ not selected solely for educational 
purposes, but are compelled to fulfil also the duties of discipline 
officers ; and thus little difference exists generally as to intel- 
lectual fitness between the two classes of instructors—namely, 
turnkeys, who are moderately qualified to teach, and such 
schoolmasters as are ready to undertake, at low salaries, the 
custody and supervision of prisoners.” 

Any of our readers who know what the duty of a schoolmas- 
teris ; any who can understand that for all purposes of reforma- 
tion the schoolmaster is only second, if not fully equal, to the 
Chaplain, will know how to value the system of teaching carried 
out in these gaols: but to add to the record of the other absurdi- 
ties of this absurd method of management, the Inspectors-Gene- 
ral state, “in the report upon one of our county gaols, for the past 
year, it is noticed with reprobation, that an assistant matron, in 
the female department, had been advertised for, to perform the 
anomalous duties of schoolmistress and superintendent of lu- 
natics,” 

_ The section of the Report, referring to this subject of educa- 
tion, recommends, we are rejoiced to find, that for secular 
instruction all the Prison Schools should be placed under the 
superintendence of the National Board, and that in addition to 
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the occasional examinations to be held by the National 
Inspectors, the Chaplains should be bound, from time to time, 


at unexpected periods, to test the accuracy of the records of 


advancement: this course is already enforced by bye-laws in 
some of the best administered prisons.* 

In thus condensing the facts, recorded by the Inspectors of 
the general condition of our gaols, we have placed before the 
reader some of tlie proofs on which we rely in support of our 
assertion, that Ireland requires most urgently the speedy 
establishment of Reformatory Schools for juvenile offenders. 
[f our gaols are unsuited for adults, they are surely unsuited 
for juveniles ; the turnkey who, in theatrical phrase, *‘ doubles” 
the partwith that of schoolmaster,—and the female superintend- 
ent of lunatics who devotes her unemployed hours to school 
teaching, are little calculated to win and train the “ City Arab” 
to virtue; to watch every sign of awakened nature; to catch and 
note every plase of disposition amongst the INDIVIDUALIZED 
young offenders ; “ to snatch,” as Channing said, ‘‘ every child 
from perdition, and awaken in him the spirit and energy of a 
man ;” to consider each young prisoner as a child who has 
been mis-reared, not as a criminal who has out-raged society ; 
such officers cannot achieve these great things, and the legisla- 
ture which permits their appointment belongs to that class so 
well described by M. Demetz when he wrote, “1’] est des 
systémes qui ne réalisent rien, mais c’est parce qu’ils imaginent 
’ impossible.” 











* Amidst all the vexing blunders, there is one Table in the Report 
to which we can look with satisfaction ; it is that which shows the num- 


bersand sexes committed during the years 1853 and 1854: it is as 
follows :— 


1853. 1854. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. 


Felony, ; ‘ . 5,013 3,222 4,250 2,810 
Petty Larceny, &c. (Summary), 7,312 4,539 5,734 4,141 
Misdemeanants, . : . 14,097 8,902 11,554 8,016 
Under Revenue Laws, . 367 "154 : 271 92 
Under Poor Law Act, . 1,643 475 1,084 286 
By Courts-Martial and Deserters, 182 anes "236 = 
Under Vagrant Act, ‘ - 7,031 7,653 4,892 6,022 


lrunkards, P 
Lunatics under the Act for In- 
sanity, ; ° « £33 232 348 26 


- 6514 5,350 5,823 4,658 





Total ; . 42,492 30,527 34,192 26,253 
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We know that the question of juvenile reformation is, as yet, 
very imperfectly understood in Ireland ; and many very worthy 
eople consider that the gaol is a proper place for young 
offenders, and that the establishment of a Reformatory is but the 
day dream of a philanthropist. Yet the question is one of too 
great and deep importance to be thus evaded, and with the 
facts appearing in the report before us, and considering the 
urgent appeal for some better system of juvenile management, 
than that of the common gaol, made by the Inspectors, we 
arerelieved from every anxiety as to the opinions on this 
question held by these whose duties make them best acquainted 
with all the defects of our present arrangements, and of the 
course adopted in the cases of juvenile criminals. 

During the year 1854, the numbers, ages, and sexes of 
those committed and convicted, whose ages did not exceed 
sixteen years, were as follows: ten years, and under, 677 
males, 367 females : sixteen years, and above ten, 7,517 males, 
2, 225 females; giving a total, for the year, of 8,194 males, 
and 2,592 females, or a grand total of 10,786 persons com- 
mitted, whose ages did not exceed 16 years. ‘These totals, 
compared with the committals of 1853, show a decrease of 
2,092; but the following table of recommittals is most 
unportant, as it proves that although the positive number of 
criminals mav decrease, yet, that with a very large number, 


Imprisonment in ordinary gaols has had no effect in checking 
crime :— 























} Gross 
| ’ Total, 
10 Years and 16 Years and Total Total Males 
| under. above 10. Males. |Females.; and 
Females 
| 1854, 
Pe | & ¥ M. F. 
| Twice Imprisoned -| $34 28 679 173 713 201 914 
| Three times do. - 19 9 837 94 356 103 859 
| Four times do. - 6 5 165 53 171 58 220 
| Five times do. and 

upwards + ~ 20 $1 269 109 289 140 429 

Total - - 79 73 1,450 429 1,529 502 
Gross Total, Malesand 
Wemblen ew | nd ‘it des — — | 30 





























_ this table shows a decrease of recommittals, as compared 
with 1853, of only 131 ; and, when considered, in conjunction 
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with the following table of sentences passed, in 1853 and 
1854, on young criminals whose ages did not exceed 16 
years, we are enabled to comprehend the folly, and unwise 
economy which incite justices, or judges, to inilict short 
sentences of imprisonment on offenders of this class, and 
age :— 





R 

| Gross Total Gross Total | 
Males and Males and | 
Females, | Females, 





1853. | 1854. | 

aed | 

| 

One Month - - - | 3,043 2,449 | 
Fourteen Days” - - - | 3,824 3,319 | 
Seven Days - - - | 1,890 1,205 | 
Forty-eight Hours - -; 516 | 879 | 

| Twenty-four Hours — - -; 276 | 254 | 
' Unlimited - . -; 539 | 34 | 





| 10,068 7,640 | 
| 


What could the vast majority of these children, committed 

for a month or fourteen days do, but return to their haunts of 
vice when released from the gaol, to be again brought before 
the magistrate and again committed to the gaoler’s custody. 
The Poor Law Union Officers are not bound, as they should 
be, to exercise a surveillance over these little outcasts ; parents 
they have none, or worse than none, and thus from year to 
year they grow in sin, till vice swells into crime, and after 
repeated committals and prosecutions, for which the country 
pays, they are finally quartered upon the nation, as Convicts 
at Penal Labor. 
_ We do not exaggerate in thus declaring against short 
imprisonments ; we can expect no reformation under them; 
and their necessary consequence, when passed in a common 
gaol, is recommittal. It cannot be otherwise, whilst the 
young offender is looked upon but as a strayed animal, and 
whilst the prison is considered but asa pound in which he 18 
locked for safe-keeping. That recommittals should result from 
such a system as this none can feel surprized who consider the 
unport of the following table of the condition, as to parentage, 
of juveniles not over sixteen years of age committed during the 
years 18538 and 1854:— —~ 


Total 
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7 aA. Pilih aieaiake | 
10 Years and 16 years and | Total Males Tota) Males 

















j ; 
| i 1" and and 
under. above 10. | Females. | Females. 
a | | ie | 
| 
| M. eee ee aa ee ee ae 1853. | 
jes i TET ae POE Oe Fee 
| Without Parents | 189 | 29 «=|2,569 | 517 | 8,254 | 1,909 
| Abandonedby Parents; 30 | 2 400 | 58 | 490 | 461 
| Absconded from Pa-| 9 6 | 429 | 109 b3 | 45 
| rents - - - 
| Without Father  -/| 66 141 |1,398 | 597 | 2202 | 1,274 ~~ | 
| Without Mother - 53 18 | 899 | 267 | = 1,237 793 

Step-Children = - - 10 8 2338 | 45 296 250 
‘Wegitimate - -/] 10 9 | 57 | 2 97 i 
| | | | , 
| | 
Gross Total, Males r arr 
| and Females -| Bh bo ai Ps 

} } 
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Referring to this table, and to that already given showing 
the number of recommittals, the results, the Inspectors-Geieral 
add most truly, ‘would indeed furnish grounds for grave 
anxiety, if we did not see in them irrefragable arguments for 
the intervention of the State, which, we trust, will not long be 
withheld, in behalf of those who are thus bereft of natural 
protection, or have become from other causes destitute of 
necessary care and supervision.” 

Truly may the officers of government write thus ; strongly 
are they bound to do so when they find, and reported so long 
ago as 1850,—in the ‘* Richmond Female Penitentiary, at 
Grangegorman, that ¢he admost incredible total of 2,178 
committals was represented by only 26 individuals, one having 
been imprisoned no less than 12i\ times.’ 

Referring to these facts and figures, the Inspectors-General 


add :— 


“In our Report for 1852, while analyzing the returns of juvenile 
offenders, we pointed out the striking fact, that on a comparison of 
the second class of ages, namely, from sixteen to twenty-one years, 
with the first, which embraces those at and under sixteen years, the 
former exceeds the latter by nearly three times the amount ; so 
certain is the progress of corruption, and so rapid the expansion of 
the springs of crime into a wider and stronger stream of depravity. 
According, however, to the laws now in operation, this total, 
Consisting as it does of a multiplication of the same figures, is as 
costly as if it were composed of units, each standing for a separate 
delinqnent, there being obviously no difference either in the expendi- 
ture or the requirements of a gaol, whether one of its cells be 
occupied by ten individuals, consecutively, or by une recommilled ten 
fimes, provided that the sum of such several and respective 
‘mprisonments embraces the same period of time. 
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We conceive it then to be a matter of fair and sound calculation, 

that if in the noviciate effective means were taken to repress the 
guilty tendencies, the second category alluded to before, which in 
itself, it must be further remembered, contains the germ of more 
numerous delinquencies, and of far deeper wickedness, would be 
diminished, if not totally effaced. Such means would be afforded by 
reformatory institutions, brought to bear upon those who have 
already entered the primary category; but assuredly, public duty 
and interest demand that they should not be suffered to enter it at all, 
and that they should be arrested at the first step in the downward 
path of destruction. To this great social object ragged schools, 
preventive establishments, and refuges are directed; but, although 
the opinion is largely entertained among those who have exhibited a 
praiseworthy zeal, and who have taken a prominent position in the 
refurmatory movement that private beneficence should be left almost 
entirely free in its action, a certain amount of control and guidance 
appears to be called for, in order to produce an uniform and 
simultaneous co-operation towards the common end; and we trust, 
therefore, that the assistance of the state may be accorded forthwith 
in support of the efforts to be made on the part of local bodies or 
combinations of individuals. If, then, these views be correct, and 
these results may be justly anticipated, we are entitled, setting aside 
for the moment all higher considerations, to assert that on the 
ground of economy alone, a great and lasting benefit would accrue 
rom the adoption of such an alteration; because, against the original 
outlay must be set off not only the sum which would be required, as 
stated above, for enlarging our gaols, in accordance with the present 
measure of sentences, but the ultimate saving to be effected in 
preserving the incalculable amount of property annually destroyed 
or rendered valueless by the criminal classes, and in reducing the 
immense machinery of police, judical process, and punishment both 
at home and abroad, which is now necessarily maintained.” 


After an analysis of the acts relating to the punishment of 
Juveniles, particularly of the English Youthful Offenders’ Act, 
and referring to that statute, the Report is continued thus, 
and we be g the earnest attention of the reader to the linportant 
aud Wise suggestions contained in the passage which we 
extract :— 

“ The prinetples laid down in the latter statute would appear to be 
in harmony with the views which have been gathering strength for 
some years throughout the United Kingdom and in many countries 
on the Continent where this vital question has attracted public at- 
tention; and we should therefore earnestly desire to see them prac- 
tically applied to institutions of a similar character in this country, 
without binding ourselves to an entire concurrence in some of the 
collateral conditions—such, for instance, as the proviso that no 
vouthful offender shall come within the scope of the Act who shall 
not have undergone a sentence of imprisonment for at least fourteen 
ays, although it is unaccompanied by any requirement that such 
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imprisonment should be carried out in strict separation, an omission 
which, we submit, involves the danger of exposure to contamination, 
few of our gaols being furnished with sufficient accommodation and 
appliances for maintaining in its integrity this indispensable system 
of treatment in such circumstances; for we hold that mere confine- 
ment in a prison, in which the opportunities of intercourse and 
communication are strictly guarded against, would not affix the 
stigma of debasement and corruption, which, in the public mind are 
inseparable from the common association of offenders of different 
ages and grades of criminality. On the other hand, we would fur- 
ther remark that, although the clauses fastening responsibility upon 
the parents and step-parents of youthful delinquents, and charye- 
ability for their maintenance would be found in this country to be 
almost a dead letter, in consequence of the wide-spread poverty 

revailing among the classes from which our gaols derive their 
inmates, it seems highly desirable to retain them for application to 
to the few cases in which they would be available. 

This doctrine, however, of vicarious amenability, which has been 
recognised in our constitution since the reign of Alfred, might as was 
suggested by several of the witnesses examined before the Select 
Committee referred to in a former page, be rendered practically 
comprehensive by fixing the pecuniary liability upon the localities, 
whether parishes, poor law unions, baronies, or other territorial 
denominations; for, although it would be more desirable that the 
latter should be of such a limited extent as to enable those subject to 
the mulct to see and to feel that their exertions individually and col- 
lectively could be brought to bear with effect upon the moral condi- 
tion of the occupants of the taxable area, yet it would be of great 
importance. both in point of economy and of facility in working, if 
the existing local divisions and machinery already in action could be 
adopted. 

We have felt it our duty to offer these observations upon the 
presumption that at no distant period, legislation of a similar tendency 
upon this most important element of social amelioration, will be ex- 
tended to this kingdom, inasmuch, as during the last session of 
Parliament, a sum of no less than £10,000 towards the establishment 
ofa Juvenile Reformatory in Ireland, was voted in the Annual 
Estimates, which, unless it be determined to limit its advantages 
exclusively to those under sentence of transportation and penal servi- 
tude, would be nugatory if statutable powers were not obtained for 
consigning offerders of tender age to such institutions, and for 
regulating the terms of their admission, detention and discharge.” 


With these evidences before us, with the acknowledgements 
of the necessity for the establishment of Reformatorics, made 
hy the Officers of Government, recorded in the very Reports 
printed by authority of the State, it becomes a fair and open 
question—What species of Reformatory Schools are most 
adapted to Ireland; how can they be established so as to 
secure public confidence, and their ultiinate success ° 
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These are grave queries, comprising most momentous social 
problems ; and problems too which can only be resolved after 
earnest discussion by men whose duties or whose professions 
make them fully acquainted with the whole bearings of this 
‘mportant question. We have, however, been favored with a 
copy of a draft bill, for the establishment of Reformatories 
in Lreland, which appears to us eminently calculated to 
meet the difficulties of the subject, and we presume it is 
drawn up by persons who are acquainted with the difficulties 
of the question, as all the details seem well considered, and 
carefully embodied. We shall here insert the provisions of 
this Bill, premising that, in form, it is but a record of the 
rinciples which should be adopted in framing any Reformatory 
Bill intended to be useful in its results, and satisfactory in 
its working, in Lreland. Tue sections are as follows :— 


‘(, BILL FOR TUE BETTER CARE AND REFORMATION OF YOUTHFUL 
MALE OFFENDERS IN IRELAND, 

Whereas, Juvenile Crime prevailing to a considerable extent in 
Ireland, and frequent re-committals occuring, owing to the inappli- 
cability of the ordinary discipline of Gaols to reform Young 
Offenders, it is deemed expedient that Reformatory Institutions be 
established in Ireland: Be it enacted by the Queen’s most Ex- 
cellent Majesty, by and with the Advice and Consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Tempora!, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the Authority of the same, as follows: 

1. That it shall and may be lawful for the Lord Lieutenant, or 
other Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland, to erect buildings, 
or to purchase buildings already erected, suitable for the purposes 
of Reformatories (said buildings to be situated in such localities as 
nay seem most suitable and necessary) with such portions of land 
attached to each as may be deemed requisite: and it shall and may 
be lawful for the Lord Lieutenant, or other Chief Governor or 
Governors of Ireland, to order and direct the entire cost of erecting 

purchasing said buildings, and of purchasing said land, to be 
advanced out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, to such person or persons as shall be 
nominated and appointed to receive same by the Lord Lieutenant, 
or other Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland: and one half 
the amount so advanced from the Consolidated Fund shall be repaid, 
within a period of not less than thirty years from the time when the 
Reformatory Institution for which the said sums shall have been ad- 
vanced, shall be completed and reported ready for occupation by the In- 
spector, to be nominated and appointed for ‘that purpose by the Lord 
Lieutenant, or other Chief Governor orGovernors of Ireland. And the 
said sums so advanced shall be divided into twenty-eight equal parts, 
whieh shall be repaid in twenty-eight equal annual payments, the 
first annual payment to be made after the completion of the twenty- 
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fourth month from the time at which the Report of the Inspec- 
tor as aforesaid shall bear date, and shall be chargeable upon 
the counties from which Young Offenders shall have been sent 
to such Reformatory, and shall, at the Assizes next ensuing, 
be Presented for by the Grand Juries of the respective coun- 
ties from which such Young Offenders shall have been sent to 
such Reformatory, and the Superintendent of such Institution shall 
cause lists to be kept of the names and numbers of the Young 
Offenders committed to such Reformatory, with the dates of the 
Committals, and a proportional part of the said monies to be 
annually repaid to the Consolidated Fund as aforesaid, shall be 
charged against the rates of said County, whence such young 
Offenders shall have been committed to said Reformator y, and same 
shall be presented for by the Grand Jury of said County at the 
Assizes next ensuing, and the amount shall be paid to said Super- 
intendent as aforesaid.’ 

[t will be perceived, that by this first section, all hope of 
the success of the voluntary principle in Ireland, in’ support- 
ing Reformatories, is abandoned ; and we think wisely ; for if 
rich England permits the closure of Strettou-on- Dunsmore, 
after its thirty years of admitted usefulness ; if it permits the 
all but bankruptcy of Mr. Nash’s Institution; if it throws 
Saliley and Hardwicke for their main support upon the pn- 

vate fortune of Mr. Adderley and Mr. Baker, surely poor 
Ireland cannot be considered capable of keeping open, by 
means of voluntary contribution, the number of Reformatories 
capable of receiving our Juvenile Criminals. 

The provisions of this section are founded upon rig uae 
and fourth sections of the first and second, G. LY. 
knownas the Irish Lunatic Asyluins Act, but all the. fa 
sions of this section are so intitn: ately boutid up with those of 
the fourth, that we defer further ‘observations upon them, 
until we shall discuss those of the latter section. 

We now proceed to the second section, which is as follows :— 

“II. The Reformatories shall be set apart for the exclusive 
Py seg of the Professors of the Protestant or of the Roman 

Catholie Religions respectively ; and all Offenders committed to a 
Reformatory shall be considered as belonging to the same religious 
persuasion as that professed by their pi arents ; and in all cases in 
which the religion of the arent is unknown, the young person com- 
mitted shall be F oteidienedt as belonging to that religious persuasion 
of which he professes himself a follower.’ 

The provisions of this section, it must be admitted by all 
who know the state of religious feeling i in [reland, are strictly 
requisite in any such Bill as that before us, if it be inte nded 
to secure public confidence for the measure. But indeed the 
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authority of Mettrayis in favor of the principle herein contained. 
Roman Catholics form as large a proportion of the great body of 
criminals, compared with Protestants, in Ireland as in France, 
for the simple reason, that those of the former religion are most 
exposed totemptation, and are the vast majority of the population, 
Besides, if further proof of the necessity for this rule and of its 
good sense were needed, it is furnished by our esteemed friend, 
Mr. Recorder Hall, who, in his admirable Lecture on Mettray, 
informs us—*‘all the colonists at Mettray are Roman Catholics, 
but this is only to avoid the inconvenience of mixing children 
of different persuasions. M. le Comte de Gasparin, the 
president of the Society, is himself a Protestant; children of 
that faith are sent to a Protestant colony at Sainte Foy.” 

lt may be objected to this section, that it is in direct contro- 
version of the principles of the Insh System of National 
Education: none admire that system more earnestly than 
ourselves, and did we consider the objection founded in truth, 
we would at once oppose the section as being a check upon 
the progression and full developement of the greatest legis- 
lative boon ever conferred upon Ireland. But it is not 
opposed to it. By the National System religion is made the 
companion of literature and science; it is combined with the 
system, so that those who have never fallen mto crime may 
learn that the avoidance of crime and the love of virtue are the 
greatest duties of life ; but in the Reformatory School all have 
fallen into crime, and most require to be taught what virtue is, 
[In the National School the knowledge, and the acceptance of 
Giod’s law, are taken as admitted rules of conduct; in the 
eformatory School the ignorance of this law, or knowledge of 
it warped from its true position, as the rule of duty, must be 
considered as the great difficulty to be encountered ; yet in 
this same school religion must be made the be all and the 
end all of every hope of reformation,—it must be the lever to 
raise the “ Home Heathen” to the knowledge of his merciful, 
omnipotent Father. : 

As to the absurdity of objecting that this section would 
encourage and acknowledge the teaching of what some well- 
meaning but thoughtless people call “ Popery,’’ the objection 
is simply ridiculous. Ireland is, in numbers, a Roman Catholic 
country; the vast mass of its criminal population must ol 
necessity be of that religion, or they must have Jearned just 
so much of it as to make them totally incapable of being 
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reformed through the medium of any other faith. It should 
also be borne im mind, that for a long series of years paid 
Roman Catholic Chaplains have been appointed to all our 
Prisons, and in the justice of this arrangement for Ireland, 
our good friend and fellow countryman, the Rev. Henry 
Kingsmill, the excellent Chaplain of Pentonville Prison, agrees 
even whilst contending most vigorously, in his letter aidres- 
sed, on the appointment of a Roman Catholic Chaplain to 
Pentonville Prison, to Lord Palmerston, against the adoption 
of the same principle i in England. 

Other considerations may be urged in support of this section. 
First, if young offenders “of different creeds are scut to the 
same Reformatory, the system will entail a double set of 
Chaplains, possibly a double staff of officers for each Institution. 
Second, by combining the two religions in Protestant and 
Catholic “families” within the same Re (te itory, we shall 
expose the Institution to all those disheartening, ev ib: irrassing, 
and unseemly sectarian squabbles, which at present disgrace 
the administration of our Poor Houses. Third, the combin- 
ation of religions will lead to frequent distabance of arrange- 
ments upon Roman C ‘atholic holidays and fasting days. Fourth, 
the combination will produce distrust alnonyst the people in 
[reland, who are but too apt to consider thi: it all combination 
in such Institutions as Prisons and Reformatories is designed 
for the purpose of affording facilities for prosclytism. Fifth, 
and most important of all, if it be adinitted, as it must be, that 
religion is the great means of Juvenile Reformation, it becomes 
at once evident that owing to the great, wide, aud important 
differences, between the externals of the two religions, the 
professors ‘of them never can be placed together in Y Hetotitie- 
tories, if the peculiar means of Reformation afforded by each 
faith are to be employed effectively, and, at the same time 
inoffensively, to those of the opposite creed. 

We are not unsupported, in these opinions here expressed 
upon this second section, by the perfect judgement of those in 
England who are best able to write. with authority and 
weight of knowledge upon this important topic. Referring 
to the system of separation, as contemplated by the second 
section, one of the oldest, most able, and most clear-j judging 
advocates of the Refurmatory srinciple i in England thus writes 
to us, replying to a query aS sate by us to him, i I request- 
ing his opinion of the section :— 
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«J do not look upon the arrangement, as a boon to the professors 
of either creed, but asa boon to the state. The state is expending 
money to reform young offenders—the religion of those offenders 
may be made a potent engine for advancing the object. On the 
other hand, a religion which they have been taught to fear and hate, 
and the more contact with which will disunite them from those of their 
own communion, will retard the reformatory progress, instead of 
aiding it, and will prove an evil instead of a blessing. 

I perfectly agree with you that the two modes of faith are so 
dissimilar and repugnant to each other in their eternal demonstra- 
tions that they ought to be kept widely apart. In the great Prison 
of the Murate at Florence, | observed an arrangement of altars by 
which the prisoners could at all times of the day see the various em- 
blems of their worship before them, and I have no doubt that it had 
been found, by experience, an effect was produced on the minds of the 
prisoners by this religious apparatus. But all that is opposed to the 
feelings of Protestants, and would assuredly produce no salutary 
effect on prisoners of that faith. 

Why then should the Protestant be subjected to the constant 
sight of what would be likely to give him a scoffing turn, the most 
pernicious direction in which his mind could move ; or on the other 
hand, why should the Roman Catholic be deprived of that which may 
be a source of consolation to him in his misery.” 

ryt yet ‘ . ‘ . . . 

Lhe Third Section of the Bill is as follows :— 

“111, Whenever, after the passing of this Act, any person under 
the Awe of Fourteen years shall be convicted of any Larceny, or any 
other more serious Offence than Larceny, either upon an Indictment, 
or on Summary Conviction before any Judge, or any Police Magis- 
trate of Dublin, or other Stipendiary Magistrate, or before Two or 
more Justices of the Peace, then and in every such case it shall be 
lawful for any Judge, Police Magistrate of Dublin, Stipendiary 
Magistrate, or any ‘lwo or more Justices of the Peace, before whom 
such Offender shall be convicted, in addition to the Sentence, (if any) 
then and there passed as a punishment for his Offence, to direct 
such Offender to be sent, at the Expiration of his Sentence, (if any) 
to a Reformatory and to be there detained for a period not less than 
two years, and not exceeding five years; but the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland may, at any time, order such Offender to be discharged. 

> *» ‘ ‘ ° . r . 
Provided alw ays, that in all cases in which any Young Offender 
hall be sentenced to imprisonment previous to committal to a 
Reformatory, such imprisonment shall be passed in Separate confine- 
ment, in cells which shall have been duly certified by the Inspector- 


‘sencral of prisons, according to the provisions and requirements 0 
the 3rd and 4th Vic., Cap. 44.” 


— 
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The provisions of this section are, in great part, formed 
upon the second section of the 17th and L8th Vic. c. 86. 
(The English Juveniles Offenders’ Act.) It was, however, 
thought necessary, considering the vast number of committals, 
that some minimum offence should be specified, otherwise the 
Reformatories would be swamped and overwhelmed by vagrants 
(not that the advocates of the Bill are ignorant, of the fact, 
that vagrancy is incipient crime, but they felt that until a 
well-designed and stringent vagrant law shall be enforced in 
Ireland, vagrants must be excluded from the Reformatories.) 
The maximum age of the young offenders, it will be perceived, 
is fixed at fourteen years, this we presume was adopted as 
being in conformity with the English Act: but being anxious 
to learn the precise number of young offenders of the class 
contemplated, in Prison on a certain day, that thus some data 
might be counted upon in estimating the probable accommo- 
dation which might be required, we endeavour to procure the 
necessary returns, and through the attention of Captain 
Harvey, one of the Inspectors-General of Prisons in Ireland, 
we obtained the following important and valuable table :— 


Juveniles in Gaols in Ireland, for Larceny and higher Crimes, on 
21st of April. 




















| 14 years and under. 15 and 16 years. 
PROVINCES. SEE IEMA smhets aieraeas | 
| Males. Females. Malss. | Females. 
EE OES RR od het aS 
. 
Ulster ‘ Fg 300 CO 5 Sean tes 
Leinster. a : 42 | 8 ag- 1 a 
Connaught . - 25 | l 20 | 5 | 
Munster - . ‘ 68 i5 1 ee ore ees 
OS SN Ph Oe BOE PEG SAE OT a TEN, Pk Re “as: ae 
Total 165 29 95), be: BBs of 
194 310 

504 


rh this table it will be perceived that if at this moment 
Ks in sey were opened in Ireland, we should only require 
jae odation for 165 young offenders, this being the number 

tales, fourteen years of age and under, confined for larceny 
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and other more serious offences; and if we allow commiitals of 


the like amount each year during the next five years, we should, 
at the conclusion of that period, require accommodation for 
825; however, if we subtract from this number those likely 
to receive sentences of two years, we may reduce the accommo- 


dation required at the end of five years, to that capable of 


receiving about five hundred offenders. The proviso as to 
separate confinement is an improvement upon the English Act, 
and is too reasonable to require observation. 

The fourth section is as follows :— 


«TV. Whenever, under the provisions of this act, any Young 
Offender shall be committed to a Reformatory, the cost of his support 
therein, and of all other charges. shall be borne by the Consolidated 
Fund ; and half the amount so advanced by the said Fund shall be 
repaid to it annually by Presentment of the Grand Jury of the 
County, in which sueh Young Offender shall have been convicted, 
from the rates of the said county: but all payments made to the said 
Consolidated Fund by any county for the maintenance of such 
Young Offender as aforesaid, shall be considered as a Loan from the 
said County to the Guardians of the Electoral Division of the Poor 
Law Union, on which such Young Offender would have been charge- 
able asa Pauper, and may be recovered by the Treasurer of said 
County, from the said Poor Law Union, by an action for Money 
Lent, before the Assistant Barrister of the County in which said 
Electoral Division shall be situated. 

Provided always, that the said Poor Law Union, or Electoral 
Division of the said Poor Law Union, shall be entitled to recover 
from the Parents, step Parents or Guardians of such Young 
Offender, all sums paid to the said county for the maintenance of 
said Offender in said Reformatory, if they shall be of ability to repay 
such sums at the period of the committal of such Young Offenders, 
and for the recovery of same shall have all the remedies provided by 
the second section of an act passed in the tenth and eleventh years of 
her Majesty, entituled, An Act to make Provision for the Punishment 
4 Vagrants and Persons offending against the Laws in force for the 

telief of the Destitute Poor in Ireland: And if at any time during 
the detention of such Young Offender in such Reformatory the 
Parent, Step Parent or Guardian of such Offender shall become of 
ability to repay the whole or part of such sums, then the Guardians 
of the Poor of said Union shall be entitled to sue for and recover 
same, as aforesaid.” 


In our opinion this section, formed upon the provisions of 
the 44th section of the Ist and 2nd Vic., c. 56, the Qnd section 
of the 10th and 11th Vic., c. 84 (Irish Poor Law Acts), 00 
the 6th section of the 17th and 18 Vic., c. 86 (the Unglish 
Youthful Offenders’ Act), aud on the 5th section of the 17th 
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and 18th Vic., c. 74 (the Scotch Reformatory Schools Act,) 
is most excellent, reasonable, and necessary. ‘The county is 
charged in the first instance with half the cost, but with a 
remedy over against the Electoral Division ; the former arrange- 
ment is convenient, the latter is just, because, if the youn 
offender be a a pauper, it is only fair that the Electoral 
Division to which he may belong, and which neglected its 
duty of training him in the Workhouse, or of saving him 
from crime, by checking his vagrant habits, should support 
him when his vagrancy shall have made him a_ criminal. 
‘(his is the principle of the Scotch Act; this is the principle 
contended for most ably in the April number of the Edinburgh 
Review ; this is the principle urged upon the Legislature by the 
Inspectors-General of Prisons in the last paragraphs of their 
Report above quoted : it is the principle well expressed by Mr. 
Carleton Tufnell, in his Report on Parochial Union Schools, 
and quoted, with approbation, by Lieutenant-Col. Jebb, in 
his last Report on Convict Prisons in England, in the follow- 
ing passage :— 

“ Guardians are not always so open to considerations of ultimate 
as of immediate economy ; and many a pauper who now, before his 
death, costs his parish 100, or 2002 might have lived without relief, 
had a different education, represented perhaps by the additional 
expense of a single pound, been bestowed upon him in his youth. 
This is strictly retributive justice; and I think it would be good 
policy to increase its effect, and would give a prodigious stimulus to 
the diffusion of education, it the expense of every criminal, while in 
prison, were reimbursed to the country by the parish in which he had 
4 settlement. What a stir would be created in any parish by the 
receipt ofa demand from the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department for 80/. for the support of two criminals during the past 
genre I cannot but think that the locality where they had been 

rought up would be immediately investigated, perhaps some wreteh- 
ed hovels, before unregarded, made known, and means taken to 
educate and civilize families that had brought such grievous taxation 
on the parish. The expense of keeping criminals, as of paupers, 
must be borne somewhere ; and it seems more just that it should fall 


on those parishes whose neglect has probably caused the crime than 
on the general purse.” 


It will be observed, that whilst the Electoral Division is 
held responsible, the great principle of Parental Responsibility 
18 not forgotten ; and provision is made to mect even the 
case of a parent unable to pay at the period of committal 
but becoming of ability to do so previous to the liberation 
of his child ; in which event he is bound to pay nct alone 
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the future cost of maintenance, but also all arrears of the 
expenses previously incurred. 

We sincerely hope that if this Bill become law, not one 
principle of this section shall be omitted, or weakened in effect. 
It will teach Poor Law Guardians that they cannot avoid 
the duty cast upon them of providing for the proper care of 
the young pauper, and it will show to parents that they can- 
not escape with impunity, if they neglect to watch over the 
conduct of their children. It places no extra burthen on the 
Union, which should support the young criminal as a pauper, 
and it justly relieves the county of his support in gaol. 

The fifth section is framed upon the fourth section of the 
Juvenile Offenders’ Act, and provides for the punishment of 
absconding or refractory juveniles. 

The sixth section is formed upon the third section of the 
Scotch Reformatory Act, and provides that persons aiding, or 
attempting to aid, in the escape of absconding juveniles may 
be committed for three months, with hard labor, to the com- 
mon gaol of the county, on default of payment of a penalty 
not exceeding five pounds. 

‘The seventh section is one of very great importance, and 
its provision cannot be too highly commended. ‘They secure 
eflicient and worthy officers for the Reformatories, and they 
afford a complete check to that favoritism which has led to 
those mischievous and corrupt nominations so justly repro- 
bated by the Inspectors-General in their Report already 
quoted. The section is as follows :— 

“ VIT. All the Reformatories of Ireland shall be inspected by an 
Inspector or Inspectors, to be nominated and appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant, or other Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland, and 
all Superintendents, Chaplains and other Officers of such Institutions 
shall be Appointed and Removed by the Lord Lieuteuant as afore- 
said; and every such appointment shall be probationary only, for and 
during a period of six months, and shall not be or become absolute 
until the said Inspector or Inspectors shall have certified in writing 
under their hands that the person so nominated is a fit, proper; and 
efficient person to be appointed to the office, the duties of which he 


shall have been discharging in pursuance of such probationary 
appointment, 


Provided always that all Officers of such Reformatories shall 
profess the Religion of those Young Offenders for whose recepuio? 
the Institution shall be especially set apart, as by the second Section 
of this Act provided,” : : 


The concluding sectious, eight and nine, are these :— 
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“VIII. All legal proceedings taken by any Reformatory shall be 
carried on in the name of its Superintendent, and all monies paid to 
any such Institution shall be paid to the credit of its Superintendent 
for its benefit. 

1X. All rules for the Management of Reformatories shall be 
drawn up by persons to be nominated and appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and shall be approved by the said Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, before adoption into any Reformatory 
Institution, 


We are fully aware that to the passing of this Bill it 
may be objected, that it contemplates a new demand upon the 
Consolidated Fund; and doubtless it does so, but in the 
future the drain upon that Fund will be lessened by the very 
advance here claimed ; because, through the establishment of 
Reformatories, the increase of crime must be checked, and 
consequently the amount of accommodation required in our 
Convict Prisons must decrease; and with that decrease of 
crime will come a proportionate decrease of expenditure—for 
it must be remembered that the Consolidated Iund bears 
the entire cost of the support of all criminals sentenced to 
Penal Labor. By the reformation of the young offender 
the country will be relieved from the cost of repeated con- 
Victions ; from the expense of his prison support; from the 
evil of his corrupting example, and from the loss which lis 
habits of plundering inflict on the community. These are 
but the worldly considerations and arguments supporting this 
measure, but a holy, and grave, and paramount argument 
nngs in the eternal wisdom of the Redeemer’s warning—“ In- 
asuiuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did 
it not to me.” 

Weare not, however, without the means of calculating, 
approximately, the cost. In the year 1853, one of the In- 
spectors-General of Prisons, Mr. James Corry Connellan, 
Was examined before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, or Criminal and Destitute Children, and he gave the 
lullowing important evidence on this point :— 


T have taken as a fair basis two of the county gaols of Ireland, in 
which I find that the daily average of prisoners was about this nuim- 
during the year 1851. In the county of Galway gaol the daily aver- 
age, in the year 1851, was 404, and in the gaol of Nenagh, in the 
North Riding of Tipperary, there were exactly 400, It is very re- 
markable that the total cost of each prisoner (we have no power of 
distinguishing the cost of juveniles as the never keep the account in 
gaols, although it might be done in future) is £6. 14s, 10d, per head 
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in Galway, and £6. I4s, 4d. per head in Nenagh. The expense of 
the staff of officers in Galway is £1,130, and in Nenagh £955. The 
difference is created by the higher salaries of the governor and local 
inspector in Galway. It must be recollected that this includes 
everything, except the interest of money which the gaol cost in 
building. I presume that growing boys employed in agricultural 
labour and worked hard would require a more generous diet than 
our prison diet, which is brought as low as is compatible with health. 
I think also you would require, if the reformatory establishment 
were carried out on the principle of Mettray, a larger staff than ex- 
ists at the two gaols I have named; I would therefore give £8 for 
each of the 400 boys, which would amount to £3,200. I next give 
the cost of the building ; and here I am sure that I have inade a 
most extravagant estimate, for building is very cheap in Ireland. I 
have put it at £10,000, but I really feel great certainty when I 
state that the sum of £6,000 would be sufficient for the building, 
which necessarily would be very plain and simple. We will take it at 
£10,000, and the interest of that amount, at four per cent., would 
be £400 

4194. Mr, Adderley.) Including the purchase of the site ?—I take 
arent for the land ; I take 200 acres, at £1 per acre, £200. 

4195. Mr. J. Ball.) Do you include the rent in the average of £8 
per head ?2—No. 

4196. Mr. Fitzroy.] You include nothing but diet in the £8 ?—I 
include everything in the £8 per annum, which represents the 400th 
part of the total expenditure. I will give £200 for contingencies, 
so as to make a round sum of £4,000. If we take the labour of 400 
boys, for 50 weeks, striking off two weeks for interruption of weather 
and illness, I put the worth of their labour at 6d. per day, or 3s, pet 
week. 1 apprehend that, in the first instance, it would not be worth 
that amount ; but that after the institution had been a year in opera- 
tion, we might safely calculate upon that amount. At Mettray, they 
profess to give £8 per annum as representing the earnings of the 
boys. These, by my calculation, would amount to £7. 10s. ; 5° 
that there would be a balance of £1,000 as against the institution 
chargeable upon the State. 1 conceive that the estimate for the 
building is at least £4,600 too high, and that £140 (at four per 
cent. might consequently be deducted from the £1,000.* 


These calculations are important, as they show the amount 
requisite to carry ont fully the Reformatory principle where 
Government interposes ; but, by the Bill before us the number 
and size of the Reformatories is left. to the discretion of the 
Lord Lieutenant, and it is probable that, even allowing for 
the increased cost of all materials and of labor, that all the 
accommodation required, during the next five years, could be 


— 
A A ented 





* Mr. Senior, the Poor Law Commissioner, was examined before the 
same Committee, and agreed in all all essentials with this calculation 
made by Mr. Connellan: see the evidence of both gentlemen, at lengt!, 
in Intsh Quaaterty Review, Vol. IV, No. 16. pp. 1203 to 1228. 
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secured for a sum not exceeding that estimated by Mr. 
Connellan for a single Reformatory. 

Possibly, if the system adopted at Hardwicke, by Mr. 
Baker, were tried as an experiment, the expense of main- 
tenance might be reduced; and another admirable system 
may be learned from the Glasgow House of Refuge, an ac- 
count of which we inserted at page fifteen of our Record in 
the December number of this Review. But as the Hard- 
wicke School, founded and supported by two Gloucestershire 
Magistrates, is not so well known, we shall here condense, 
from the various little publications of these gentlemen, an 
account of the institution; but we advise all who feel an 
interest in the Reformatory School question, to procure a 
paper “Ou Reformatory Schools, By 'T. Barwick Lloyd 
Baker, Esq., Read at the Meeting of the British Association 
at Liverpool, Sept. 26th 1854’; meanwhile, we beg atten- 
tion to the following extracts from the pamphlets to which 
we have above referred :— 


“In March, 1852, we commenced with three boys from a distant 
part of England. All had been frequently previously convicted ; all 
were in weak health; none of them could handle a spade. From 
time to time we added another and another, as we fuund that we had 
gained some influence over those already in hand; but as we were 
uncertain what our increase would be, we could only for the first 
year undertake the cultivation of one acre, the produce of which of 
course assisted but little in the diminution of our expense. Last 
winter, however, though several of our boys were scarcely up to 
hard work, we ventured on six acres. Our land—an extremely stiff 
blue clay, which had never been even deeply ploughed—was hard for 
small and light boys to dig, much harder, of course, than it is likely 
ever to be again ; but our six acres were well worked, and our crops 
of this year bear good testimony to the effects of spade husbandry. 
We have now taken ten acres in hand, and probably should have 
done wisely had we taken more. Next year we hope to increase it 
considerably, ‘ 

In the last spring, as our appeal to the county was liberally an- 
swered, we increased our buildings, which now consist of a cottage 
for the bailiff (not being fond of long names, we prefer the term 
bailiff—meaning him to whom something is given in echarge—to that 
of Superintendent) and his family. We have two rooms for the 
schoolmaster, and we have school room and bed room for twenty 
boys, We have a carpenter’s shop, pigsties for at present sixteen 
Pigs, stalls for three cows, and we are commencing some more pig- 
stiles and a barn. But, should any one come to visit us, they must 
Th hope to see a range of buildings of a high class of architecture. 
cvellings of the bailiff, the schoolmaster, and the boys, are of 
a piainest and cheapest style of labourers’ cottages ; the carpenter's 
“Ps pigsties, and cowhouses, and the future barn, are built by the 
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bailiff and the boys of the refuse slabs of the saw-mills, patched to. 
gether as they can. They answer the required purpose as sheltering 
the cows, pigs, &c. and we wish not to have more. We feel most 
strongly that though it is of great importance that children who 
have erred should have an opportunity of recovering themselves, yet 
feel equally that it would be a fatal injustice that those children who 
have unhappily fallen into sin, should be placed into a position which 
those who have been honest cannot attain to, and we think ourselves 
fortunate in having found a bailiff who appears to agree with us that, 
converting unfortunate boys into good labourers is of more impor- 
tance than the exciting the admiration of a casual visitor. 

The whole of our buildings cost about £250, and they are of such 
a construction that should the school be given up, they would be at 
any time convertible into labourers’ cottages, which would bring as 
good an interest as labourers’ cottages usually command. | 

The other expenses, including furniture, masters’ salaries, main- 
tenance, clothing, and in fact, every cost for 18 months, amounts to 
about £400 ; but on going over the stock with a valuer, whose strict 
honesty I can depend upon, the 3 cows and 16 pigs were valued at 
selling price at #36. 18s. ; the crops then on the ground, besides 
what had been consumed, at £77; and furniture and sundries, at 
£57. 3s. 6d. ; making a total stock in hand of £171. Is. Gd. ; aad 
thereby reducing the cost to £230 for the 18 months, or a little more 
than £11 per head total expense for the 12 months. This, we allow, 
appears high at first sight, but when we consider that it includes the 
expenses of the inexperience and consequent alterations of our first 
start, and also that in our first year we cropped only one acre, and 
in our second year only six, and that some labour and time has been 
expended in building our sheds, deep digging (for the first tiie) our 
land, draining some part of it (all done by the bailiff and the boys), 
and in generally preparing our land and ourselves for future labour, 
we may hope for the future our expenses will be materially di- 
minished, 

Annexed is the balance-sheet for the two vears; the managers 
making up any deficiency in the subscriptions—there is a very small 
balance left in hand. 


Dr. eS 2 ei Cr. f, 8. d. 
GMI 5 cceccosicsevcse oa T° I Subscriptions..... 112 5 4 
(aw or 24 Paid for boys.... 28 17 ¥ 
Clothing............ 59 11 74} > Committee and 
Furniture—inelud- Managers...... 509 0 0 
ing Work done by | Farm Produce... 9 17 Ili 
the Carpenter at ) 
Hardwicke Court, 
estimated at £3... 69 I7 34! 
Sundries — includ- 
ing Fuel, Light, 
Washing, &c........ 109 19 94 | 
Farin — including, 
value of manure ta- 
ken to, labour, &e. 142 17 &k, 
Balance in hand..... 112 8 ——— 
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“The sleeping room for twenty boys allows only a space of about 
three feet by six, for each, leaving a narrow passage down the centre 
of the room—little more than just room for their hammocks, on 
each of which is a straw-stuffed bed, a pair of sheets, a blanket, and 
a counterpane. 

The School and day room will only just accommodate the same 
number; and the only other buildings (except the wooden cattle 
sheds, &c. erected by the bailiff and boys) are a cottage for the 
bailiff and his family, two small rooms for the master, all communi- 
eating with the day room and dormitory of the boys, a small dairy, 
and the two cells alluded to before. 

The dietary consists of skim-milk, bread, (about ten ounces at 
each meal, of which it forms the main part) vegetables, rice, cheese, 
soup, meat in small quantities three times a week (about four oun- 
ces, cooked, to each boy,) and occasionally about half-a-pint of 
common cider, and a little tea and butter on Sundays. 

‘The School dress is a suit of cord, the jacket replaced on work- 
ing days by a short smock of duck, worn over the sleeve waist- 
coat. 

3 The day's work, except during the darkest months of winter, 
when it is rather shorter, begins at half-past six, half an hour 
being allowed for rising, making beds, &c., and ends at five, two 
hours and a quarter being deducted for meals and morning prayers. 
The main employment is digging (for which the spade is found 
generally, though not so easy as the fork, the most thoroughly 
eflicient implement), and other ordinary agricultural labour. 
Some of the boys are employed in feeding, &c., the three cows and 
the pigs, or in work about the house, assisting in the cooking or 
other ways. One who knew a little of that trade before he came, 
is occasionally employed as a tailor ; and all are taught, as far as 
may be, the making of common rough baskets, and knitting com- 
mon worsted stockings. 

To encourage those who are inclined to work well, and to secure 

general good conduct, a scale of rewards has been adopted (on tlie 
plan pursued at the Philanthropic Society’s Farm School, at Red 
Hill,) not exceeding, in the highest instance, sixpence a weck, and 
subject to deductions for infraction of any of the School rules: 
the amount so earned being put to the boys’credit, or paid in goods, 
or additional luxuries at meals. The degree of their diligence is 
measured by the bailiff, as it has been found difficult, as yet, to 
organize an efficient system of piece-working, owing partly to the 
ignorance In using their tools shown when they first come. 
_ To show the amount of work which they are capable of perform- 
Ing, annexed isa return of lands cropped in the last two years, from 
Michaelinas, 1852. Itshould be first remarked that, at that period, 
less than one acre of the whole quantity had ever been dug at all ; 
the rest, a stiff blue clay, had never been even deeply plowshids 
and was very foul; and that autumn, from its excessive wetness, 
was exceedingly unfavourable for working any land at all. In that 
first season, the number of boys in the School varied from nine to 
twelve ; with their help the bailiff put in and harvested the follow- 
Ing crops ;— 
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In the present season, since Michaelmas, 1853, the efficient num- 
ber has been about fifteen; with their help he has or will be able 
to crop with— 
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besides having drained a censiderable quantity at a depth of four 
feet. 

4 This system of training fits the boys, as it is intended to do, 
for useful labourers on afarm. This is what the managers now 
hope to make of them, their design being to bind them to careful 
farmers for a term of years, receiving them back into the School 
if they do not give satisfaction upon trial. ‘They are generally fit 
to go out, if present experience can be relied on, at the end of 
eighteen months or two years. Ina few instances at that time, or 
perhaps earlier, they might be safely allowed to return to their 
friends, who, though they had abandoned them before, are some- 
tunes willing and ready to receive and provide for them, when ihey 
see the change which a residence in the School has worked upon 
them. But in general this seems unadvisable ; and the power 
which the managers insist upon having of disposing entirely of the 
boys, even to the point of sending them if necessary to the Colonies 

as they at first contemplated, before labour became so valuable as 
it is Mow) operates, even if not carried into effect, as a very salutary 
check on the desire both of parents and children for admission imto 
the School,” 

“ The quantity of land required we find to be about half an acre (of 
stiff clay) to a boy, but after it has been well dug for some years it 
will become lighter, and they can do more. 

_ Qur staff consists of Mr. Bengough and myself as managers. Ile 
ives 12 miles from the school; 1 about one. He comes and spends 
a few days with me now and then (alas! very rarely). I, when 
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have an hour or two to spare (very rarely also), go over and look at 
the boys working, and have a chat with one or another. I should 
think that I devote on an average four hours a week to looking on 
and chatting. Such are our arduous labours, 

The bailiffis a farmer used to superintending workpeople, who 
does not treat the boys as a warder would do, according to strict 
rule, for any deviation from which he is liable to be complained of 
to the Visiting Magistrates, exacting a certain amount of work, and 
weighing out a certain amount of food; but he treats them exactly 
as experience has taught him to treat his own workpeople, or his 
own children, exacting what labour he sees that each can do, and 
giving to each what food he finds to be necessary to keep him in 
hard-working condition. We certainly are fortunate in our bailiff. 
He has a mild gentle manner, with undeniable firmness. He will 
readily give us his opinion, which is usually worth having; but 
he will strietly obey our orders; and, above all, his heart is in it. 
A great part of the ease of our success is perhaps to be attributed 
to our finding so good a bailiff. But in these days, when farming 
cannot be carried on without a large capital, there is many a man to 
be found with good plain education, good practical knowledge, and 
good feeling, but with too small a capital to farm. 

The next person is the schoolmaster, and this I confess is a difficult 
office to fill. Wecan find many schoolmasters who will take the 
entire command of a school, and will cram their pupils, so as to gain 
the approbation of the most fastidious examiner. But to find a man 
who will teach for two hours and a half per day—so short a time that 
he will never be able to make them great scholars, fit to make a 
show of; who can in fact believe and feel that the converting the 
pests of society into good Christians is as useful and as honourable 
an occupation as that of giving ploughboys a correct knowledge of 
the position of the antarctic circle; who has in fact not merely a 
clever head but a good heart, and that heart in this work, is as yet a 
difficult person to find. Still I believe that ere long the demand will 
create a supply. Many a lad in our training schools is unable to 
pass the high examination required, and not obtaining a certificate 
of sufficient learning, is disqualified for taking charge of a national 
school. Yet many of these may have courage, coolness, discipline, 
and a heart in the right place, and though they have failed in their 
first intention, yet, in such a line as ours, they may possibly make 
not less useful, not less honoured men than others who have taken a 
first-class certificate. 

In addition to the bailiff and schoolmaster we have also lately 
taken a labourer at Is. per week above labourer’s wages, to work 
and superintend one of the gangs. He in all probability will in fact 
Cost us nothing, as he will earn his wages on the land, and with 36 


ys — no fence round them two superintendants are scarcely 
enough.” 


fa hl 

these extracts are most useful, as they show what the cost 
ean really be made, and the concluding observations, refer- 
mng to the School-master, are of the very chiefest importance, 
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and should be kept constantly in mind by all who may, in 
lreland, hereafter have the guidance of Reformatory Tastite. 
oc The C hapl: ‘in and the School-master are ¢he officers 

Reformatories; they make or mar the success of the 
whole system; and where men possessing the great and noble 
qualities, so truthfully and earnestly indicated by Mr. Baker, are 
secured as chaplains or as school- ‘masters, the -y should be res- 
pected as men whose callings, high though the y ‘be, are vet ren- 
dered worthy sull greater esteem by the possession of all those 
qui alities W hic h constitete perte ctionin the respe ctive avocations. 
In fixing the payment of such men they should be looked 
upon not as officers of a Reformatory, but as benefactors to 
the commonwealth ; as men who save money for the State, and, 
taking a ligher range of thought, s save souls for he well 
awake ‘ning in each “ec ity Arab® and ‘* Home Heathen’ “ the 

energy and spirit of a MAN.’ 

Thus we have placed before our readers the whole bear- 
ings of this que stion of Reformatory Schools for Ireland ; 
it is for our Parhamentary representatives to say whether we 
shall have them—to the salvation of our young criminals, or 
whether we shall have them not, to the inerease of crime and 
to the merease of taxation. 

it the reader doubt this assertion, we refer him to pages 
12 and 13 of the Se sent Qu: irterly Reeord, and he will, in 
the adimirable and eloquent specch of Mr. Recorder Hill, 
discover the rue wisdom and economy of Reformatory  train- 
ing, proved and explained with Mr. Hill’s usual power, and 
persuasiveness of thoughtful argument. 

In conclusion, we would entreat the framers of any Reform- 
atory Schools’ Act for Ireland, to kee ‘p ever before ‘them the 
principle of separation in religion, embodied in the second 
section of the Bill we lave been discussing: they will do so 
if enh ghtened and we ‘I informed advocates of the Reforma- 
tory prince iple—they will do so if they mean to be honest 
towards the country, and towards those ‘who have so earnestly 
worked out the principle in England. It is no interference 
with the noble system of Nationai Education for Ireland ; did 
we think so, nay, if we did not snow, the contrary to be the 
fact, we would co ntend with all our power against the adoption 
Ol Lhis seci lon, i si upport of which we are now so earnest. 

We have written that the arguments founded on t 
economy of the system are all in favor of Reformatory est- 
blishments ; but’ since we commenced the writing of this 


he 
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paper we have received a reprint of a very admirable letter, 
written by Mr. Joseph Sadler, formerly Clief Constable of 
Stockport, and printed in 7he Stockport Advertiser, of April 
13th, 1855, and which makes the matter clear. Addressing 
the Editor, Mr. Sadler writes :— 

“In the article supporting the projected establishment for juvenile 
reform in Cheshire, you adduce several good and plausible re: sons 
in its favour ; and, amongst other grounds, you urge economy. And 
to this latter consideration, on the present occasion, I shall confine 
myself. You say it (the measure) ‘must approve itself to the heart 
and understanding of every Christian and thoughtful individual ; or 
to economists, to those who wish to lighten the national burthens, 
we would state a startling fact,—that criminal prosecutions have 
cost this country from £800 to £2,000 a year.’ Now, if [| am cor- 
rect in supposing that this startling fact has reference to the cost of 
criminal procedure in this country, for one year—which, I think, is 
what is meant—permit me to inform your readers that the sum you 
mention is much below the mark. Indeed, | was doubting whether 
it was not a misprint ; but, however that may be, the following items 
will convey a better idea than your own of what the real cost to this 
county is, annually, connected with criminal proceedings, police, &c, 

Cost of Criminal Procedure in Cheshire for the Year ending 


September 29th, 1854. £ ae F 
Pemsccwtions ad Acsinetcicacccccceccncscvesccccesscessesese §=S0IS™” Gri 
Ditto at Sessions........seee Fe TT lll 
UPN Ci WERORSD oda cncde les dob ccdaed*ececestnecess 840 4 6 
Marshall, Crier of the Court, &C .....cscsssseeseeeeees 233 6 4 
Clerk of the Peace, arraigning prisoners, &¢.......4+. 82 4 0 
Clerk of Indictment’s Salary -......scssesscesee: soseeees ‘ 10 15 0 
Prosecution of Juvenile Offenders ...sccccescscsesceees ar 24 ¢ 
Conveying Oifenders to Gaol. ... ori dhd enn 006 on seatins 930 6 7 
Cost of Chester Castle. SAME VORP coccoccscccscosececes 5.931 7 24 
Koutsford House of Correction ...cccsccessscseceeseeee 13,184 3 11 
Lockups in different parts of the County ............ 1,937 7 6 


Cheshire Constabulary Rate ...cccccccccscccsscsssccces f9200 3 Gf 
Costs of Police in Boroughs and Towns within the 
County, including the city of Chester, pirken. 
head, Stockport, Macclesfield, Congleton, and 7,237 
Stalybridge, will be quite as much (it is assumed) 
as the expenditure on the Cheshire Constabulary 





£49,639 6 34 

Thus, the sum of £49,639 6s. 34d. was expended, within the 
county of Chester alone, du ing the year ending the 29th September 
1854, on criminal prosecutions, gaols, and other bodies and officials 
connected with the criminal procedure of the various Courts within 
the county, My opinion is, that this amount does not exceed the 
usual annual expenditure, for the same purposes, during many years 
pasts in the County of Chester; nor, with the present system, is it 
likely to be less. ‘Lest any douht should be entertained, by yourself 
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or any of your readers as to the correctness of these calculations and 
firures, I here hand you documents as vouchers, which not only fur. 
nish eve ry particular item making up this vast array, but are of such 
authority as you will at once perceive proves, beyond all doubt, my 
veracity, and their own authenticity.” ’ 

This is the evidence of one intimately acquainted with the 
subject before us, and to the weight of his evidence nothing 


can be added. 

Much as we desire to see this Bill, which we have been 
considering, enacted ; and highly as we esteem the good sense 
of its provisions, and their adaptability to suppress juvenile 
crime, yet we consider that the measure must lose half its 
effect if it be not backed and perfected by the extension, to 
[reland, of a rigid Lodging House Act, and one which inust be 
rigorously and unceasingly carried out by the police. From 
the first Report of the Directors of Convict Prisons in [reland, 
now before us, it appears that our young offenders pass from 
the Lodging House to the Gaol, from the Gaol to the Lodging 
House, and after a series of these changes in Cork, Dublin, 
Belfast and Limerick, the ‘ City Arabs” are cast for support, 
during four years penal servitude, upon the Consolidated 
fund.* 

* This reference, in the Report of the Directors of Convict Prisons, 
to the necessity for a Lodging House Act, reminds us of the unpleasant 
fact that the Model Lodging Houses established in Dublin have not been 
so extensively used by the working classes as was hoped by the founders. 
in England it is otherwise, and amongst the philanthropic movements of 
the day one of the most remarkable is the establishment, in the village 
of Chariton Marshall, near Blandford, Dorsetshire, of a Club House, 
intended chiefly, but not exclusively, for laborers and artizans. The 
building Consists of two houses, in height one story above the ground 
floor: a portion of one house is set aside for a bake-house and shop, 
which willbe useful to, though independent of the club, Exclusive of 
the shop. and other offices, the buildings comprise a sitting room, twelve 
feet two by forty-two; a reading and writing room, eighteen feet by 
fourteen; a hall for refreshment, talking, and reading, twenty-nine 
feet two by twenty, and sixteen feet six high. The Promoter of 
this novel club is a gentleman well acquainted with the wants and wishes 
of the laboring and artizan classes—Thomas Horlock Bastard, Esq., and 
he thus describes his plan to us; 

Phe idea of such a Club-house suggested itself to its Promoter, 
from his attention having been drawn to the little benefit which has 
seerned, from Mechanics’ Institutes, to Labourers, or even to Me- 
chanics ; and trom his attributing this ill-suecess to the circumstance 

that, in these institutions, intellectual reereation pas been made the 
sole objet, without any consideration of the question, whether the 
physical comfort of the members has previously been provided for. 
his led him to consider what were the real wants of the least 
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If this unwise course be continued ; if we permit the low 


opportunity might be taken morally to elevate their habits, tastes, 
and aims. It must be allowed that their first want is an increase of 
shysical comfort,—indeed of all that is included in the comtortable 
nts :—shelter, warmth, food, light, conversation, and sympathy,— 
and that until these essentials are duly provided for, it is of little use 
to offer the classes in question intellectual recreation. Only a small 
amount of comfort is enjoyed by the rural labourers in their own 
houses, where, usually in one small room, and with a scanty fire, all 
that is necessary for cooking, or for the care of the children, must be 
done ; and the public-house, with its cheerful fire, its jovial talk, and 
its opiate pipe, is therefore resorted to by those adults who have 
money, or can obtain credit, whilst the lads and boys, without either, 
and whose restlessness makes them a trouble in their parents’ homes, 
crowd round the blacksmith’s fire, or indulge in conduct not always 
orderly. 

For the labouring class then some Common Home is necessary, 
and why should this not be of the club-house kind? The rich find 
it advantageous to club together, for the purpose of supplying them- 
selves with comforts and conveniences which their individual means 
would not afford, and why should not the poor do the same ? 

The Promoter believes that, with proper adaptation to circum. 
stances, such a Lapoorer’s Cuius is capable of being successfully 
established, and he has therefore undertaken the erection of the 
building represented above, where he proposes to submit the project 
to the test of experiment. He entertains the belief that there are 
but few in any class, who, having the choice presented to them, do 
not prefer a rational and moral course to one of an opposite char- 
acter, and he relies for the success of the Club on the plan of pro- 
viding, as a first principle, the means of increasing the physical 
comfort of the Members, under the condition, however, of decorous 
conduct ; and ¢hen supplying, as a subservient measure, a resource 
lor their intellectual recreation. 

As moral improvement is an object with, and the risk of the neces. 
‘ary outlay is borne by, the Promoter, he deems it allowable, in 
forming the Club, to make the following conditions—viz., that 
decorous conduct shall be strictly enforced; that no intoxicating 
liquors or tobacco shall be supplied or introduced, nor smoking 
allowed ; and that female members shall be admitted ; and he pro- 
poses that the Club-house shall be shut on Sundays from Ten o'clock 
in the morning until Five in the afternoon. With these exceptions, 
the Club will be similar in principle to those in London, the grand 
difference being in the amount of the subscriptions, and the things 
provided. The entrance-money is proposed to be Sixpence, and the 
subscriptions Three-Halfpence per Week for Males, and One Penny 
per Week for Females. The things provided to be tea, coffee, sugar, 
milk, bread, butter, cheese, fruit, buns, biscuits, and effervescent 
drinks, and possibly cocoa, chocolate, soup, and cold meat,—all at 
prices a little exceeding their cost, to pay for fuel and service,— 
one daily and one weekly London, and one provincial new spaper, a 
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the young offender, we can, in reason, only expect an in- 
crease of crime, a perpetually swelling amount of tax- 
ation. dur re: aders ure aware, from the Serres of pape rs 
on social and moral qnestions already printed in this 
Review, how disgr: wefully and how carelessly the Legis. 
lature permits the existence of lodging houses, notorious as 
the haunts of the thief, the prostitute, and the young offen- 
der. Against this terrible neglect many Voices hane been 
raised : Henry Mayhew, Mr. C lay, Frederic Hill, Mr. Recorder 
Hill, Miss C arpenter, Mr. Kingsmill, all have been earnest in 
¢ xposing the mischief springing from these seed plots of vice 
and crime ; and again, we repeat our trust that any Re oe 
tory Act extended to Ireland shall be accompanied by 
stringent statute, regulating common lodging houses, i 
we trust too, that the police authorities will take care that its 
provisions are neither neglected nor shghted with impunity. 
[fwe have written at too great length upon the subjects of 
the paper, the reader will pardon us: the questions before 
us are of paramount importance, and by the Bill, the provi- 
SIONS sof which we have analysed and expl; vined, great benefit 
is Offered to the country. Whether we bring to its considera- 
tion the sordid thoughts of one who remembers only that it 
decreases taxation in its results, or whether we contemplate 
tin that noble spirit, 1 imbuinig the true heart of Mary Carpen- 


ter, when she so eloquently wrote, in one of her invaluable 
books, “ Christian ai n and Christian women must become 
the fathers ag mothers of these moral orphans. ‘They must 


restore them to the true conditions of childhood, give them 


Tow | rioslicals, and some books and maps. There are, however, 
Apes ting that some friends of the projec t will add news- 

veriodicals of not very old date, and books and other 
ources of intellectual recreation. 

In order to extend the advantages of the € ‘lub, and give it a better 
chance of success amongst a small popul: ition, it is proposed to admit 
persons for one day, on payment of a pe nny, but without giving them 
any Ti wht Lo interfere iu the Club concerns. 


it is intended that the C ub sha! lh, eventually, be governed by rules, 
uid its management entrusted to a Committee of the Members ; but 
at first, whilst ertaining what is necessary—what can be sust: ained, 
id what pr ry sbilit y there is of suceess—the Promoter proposes to 


conduct it provisionally, with the aid of a Committee and a Manager. 
"It is also contemplate a, with the consent of the Members, at cer 
tain times of the day, to use the Reading. room for school purposes, 
i that, oee asionally, information of an instructive and amusing 
sid shail be communicated in the shape of short lectures. 
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a home, open their souls to good and holy influences, if need 
be correct them, but with a loving severity, and so, under 
God's blessing, restore them to society, prepared to fill well 
their station in it, and to pass honourably through this life, 
always striving to attain to a better ;”* whether we think of 
our pockets here, or of our own and of our brothers’ souls 
hereafter, we must, from facts and figures, or from grace and 
human sympathy, accept this Bill, or some other framed upon 
its provisions, as an act of the Legislature most useful and 
most pressingly necessary for the requirements of this country. 

At this particular time, one very important circumstance 
renders Ireland peculiarly well situated to derive the fullest 
and most complete benefit from the extension of a Reforma- 
tory Act. Whilst the Government Inspectors of Prisons, 
and the Directors of Convict Prisons, are exposing, earnestly 
and ably, the defects in our system of management of young 
offenders, and whilst the advocates of the Reformatory  prin- 
ciple are endeavouring to obtain the aid of the Legislature 
in behalf of the child “ Home Heathen,” the nobleman, 
distinguished by his efforts to ameliorate the condition of the 
poor, even amongst a band of high-born plilanthropists, who 
represents the Queen in this Kingdom, has evinced his ap- 
preciation of the Reformatory principle, by accepting the 
Presidentship of the Society for the Reformation of Juvenile 
Oifenders for the Kast and North Ridings of Yorkshire, and 
the town of Kingston upon Hill, established the 12th of 
last April, which takes for its object this noble design, thus 
set forth in one of the resolutions of its Promoters :— 


“That it shall be one of the chief purposes of the Society to 
provide the advantages of an Industrial Reformatory School for 
children, who have fallen or appear likely to fall into a criminal 
course of life; such children to be there religiously and morally 
trained, habituated to labour, and to receive such intellectual cul- 
tivation as is suited to their condition of life.” 


Already this Society has received subscriptions amounting 
to £938: 14:0; of which sum £866: 7 : 0 are donations, 
and £72 : 7: 0 annual subscriptions. 

We need not write further on this subject—if the Karl of 
Carlisle, the Lord Lieutenant of Yorkshire, approve the estab- 
lishment of a Reformatory in his county, surely the Earl of 
PP ny Juvenile Delinquents, Their Condition and Treatment.” By 

y Carpenter, London: Cash. 1853, p. 7. ‘This book is worth a 
dozen of Miss Edgeworth's * windbags.” 
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Carlisle, the Lord Lieutenant of Lreland, will approve, and wit) 
him to approve is to advocate strenuously, the establishment of 
Reformatories in the Kingdom of which he is the Viceroy, 
and with the wants of which, from old association he is so 
well acquainted. 

‘The first lines of this paper were an extract from Mr. Frederic 
Hill’s book, in which the statement that by government manage- 
ment of Prisons, reformation and cheapness are best secured, 
is recorded ; and if further proof of the truth of the  state- 
ment, than that already offered were needed, it is more than fur- 
nished by a very admirable document just now placed in our 
hands—The Annual Report of the Directors of Government 
Prisons in Ireland. he framers of this #eport, Captains 
Crofton, Knight, and John Lentaigne, Esq., though appoint- 
ed to the oftice of Directors, so recently as the 29th of last 
November, have in this, their first official Report, given the 
fullest evidence of their own earnestness in the energetic 
discharge of their duties, and of the wisdom of Mr. Hill's 
opinion. 

When these gentlemen commenced their inspection in De- 
cember, 1854, they found the accommodation for convicts, in 
Government Prisons, suitable for only 3,210, although the 


numbers contined in these Prisons amounted to 3,427.* 


* The Directors add :—‘ Arrangements are, however, in progress 
which will remedy this overcrowding. 
GOVERNMENT Prisons. 
Males. Females. Total. 
Number in custody on the Ist January, 1855, 3,097 330 3,427 
Accommodation on Ist January, 1855, . 2,860 350 8,210 
County anb City GAOLS. 
Males. Females. Total. 
Number in custody on Ist January, 1855, . 144 361 Wo 
The accommodation for female convicts has since been somewhat 
increased, and is now sufficient for 460. & 


No. or Convicts SENTENCED TO— 


TRANSPORTATION. PENAL SERVITUDE. 
7 years, ; — 4 years, : 50) 
10 yoars, ° — 6 years, P = 
15 years, ie 10 years, ig aa 
Lite, we. Lite, | 
Total, 2 “ 4] Total : G6o 


Gross Total of Convicts in Ireland, 3,932. 
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With prisons thus situated, and without hope of being 
enabled to draft away the convicts to a penal settlement, the 
Directors first endeavoured to enlarge the accommodation, and 
thus, and by classification, to attempt reformation. By an offi- 
cial communication, from the Superintendent’s Ojfice in West 
Australia, they found that, owing to the want of system in our 
Irish Prisons, the 600 convicts sent out in the ships “ Robert 
Small” and “ Phoebe Dunbar,”’ seemed incapable of compre- 
hending the nature of moral agencies ; they knew nothing of the 
necessity of prudence, and self-reliance, as means to extricate 
themselves from the consequences of their former errors, and 
the Superintendent declared—‘‘coercion appears to be the only 
force they are capable of appreciating.” In a word, they were 
unfit for the world, by reason of their crimes; they were unfit 
for the penal colony by reason of prison mismanagement at 
home. Under these circumstances, and knowing that from 
want of good arrangement the chief mischief springs,and know- 
ling too, that by sending such Convicts from our Gaols to our 
Colonies they but retarded the advancement of our dependencies, 
the Directors, being of that class of officials so dear to the 
Administrative Reform Association, and whose qualities are 
pithily expressed in the motto—Right Men in the Right 
Place, set vigorously about their work of reform, and we shall 
permit them to relate, in their own words, some particulars of 
the course adopted :— 

_ The same feeling which prevents our inflicting on a colony con- 
viets who bave not beon subjected to a proper course of prison 


discipline also precludes our bringing forward prisoners for discharge 
in this country on Tickets of Licence as in England. We consider 


Disposal of Convicts. 





During the past year, 250 convicts have been sent to Bermuda, 
‘¢ - " SN EEE it aah sacsahloa 
lransports Embarked. Date of sailing, | Whence. | To. 
} ' 
0 ss nianacea ie ces ienel peed aibereteintagiie 
| ™M. F. | 


Amazon, | 250 — 12th April | Queenstown, | Bermuda, 


eee 


| 1854 
| 


; 








Total, | 250 


} 





™ Employment of Convicts. _ 
They have either been employed on the Public Works, at Spike 
Island and the Forts, or at Trades in the other prisons.” 
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such “ Ticket of Licence” to be a sort of guarantee to the commu. 
nity, that in consequence of a prisoner having been subjected to a 
proper course of prison discipline and reformatory treatment, he is 
considered a fit subject to be received and employed by those outside 
the prison. 

Such reformatory course not having hitherto been pursued in this 
country, we have not felt ourselves justified in recommending the 
issue of tickets of licence. 

On commencing our duties, we found the most pressing evil to be 
remedied was, the indiscriminate association of the young with those 
more advanced in years and crime ; instead, therefore, of awaiting 
the completion of the Juvenile Penal Reformatory Prison, (a period, 
probably, of eighteen months or two years), we immediately selected 
all the male convicts under seventeen years of age, and placed thein 
at Mountjoy and Philipstown Prisons. In the former there are se- 
parate sleeping cells, and convenient accommodation for working in 
association during the day. We have every reason to be fully sa- 
tistied with the results as evinced by the conduct and industry of the 
prisoners located here. In the latter there were facilities for separ- 
ating the juveniles from the adults; but similar advantages to those 
possessed by Mountjoy were not here presented, and the effects have 
not been so favourable ; however we hope that great improvement 
will result from arrangements which we are now enabled to make in 
consequence of the barrack (situated within the walls of the prison) 
having been recently transferred to the convict department, and by 
which the prisoners will be placed under more effective supervision. 

Taking into consideration the inefficient state of the educational 
departments of the Convict Depots, and the importance which should 
be attached to them in this country, where the causes of crime are 
principally ignorance and destitution, we have felt it our duty to 
recommend that all the Government Prison Schools should be placed 
under the inspection of the National Board of Education. We are 
much indebted to the Right Hon. Alexander Macdonnell, the Resi- 
dent Commissioner, and P. J. Keenan, Esq., for having been the 
inéans of securing the services of two ventlemen, as lead School- 
masters, tor Mountjoy and Philipstown Prisons. For the former 
we have selected Mr. M‘Gauran, iate master of the Andrean [ree 
Day School, in Cumberland-street, who has had great experience 1 
training as well as leaching, amongst a class of persons from which 
the criminals may be expected to emanate.* 

For the latter we have chosen Mr. Donaghy, (late master of Cork 
Union School), who has a well earned reputation, and possesses (Ui 
lifieations we have thought it all-important to require. Our inten- 
tion is to train our different masters from time to time, under these 
gentlemen, and thus ensure a uniformity of system throughout the 
Government Prison Schools. We trust, therefore, the experience 
hey have had will exercise a beneficial influence through the ditferent 
convict establishments. 7 


_* See two admirable Reports, by this gentleman, on the Andreat 
School, and printed in Tus Irisa QuARTERLY Review, Vol. LY.» 
No 14, p. 1237. No. 16, p, 424.—Ep. 
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In order further to increase the influence which we trust these 
teachers will exercise over the convicts under their care, we thought 
fit to recommend the Government to allow them to visit the different 
yenal and reformatory establishments in England, and practically 
acquaint themselves with the systems adopted therein, thus giving 
them an opportunity of forming opinions on a broad basis, which 
would render them more efficient for the reformation and training 
of the prisoners. Permission to carry out this recommendation was 
readily accorded by Lord St. Germans, and we have reason to be- 
lieve the result will be most advantageous to the service. 

We have found it necessary to call for special reports on the cha- 
racter and capabilities of the different officers of the prisons, with 
a view to remove those who are not qualified for so important a po- 
sition ; and regret to add that we have been compelled to recommend 
the dismissal of several warders for drunkenness, a crime that cannot 
be tolerated for an instant in a prison where a good moral example 
should operate as one of the principal elements of reformation. 

We have endeavoured to assimilate the treatment of the Irish 
convicts as far as possible to those of England—i.e., immediately 
after conviction the male adults will be subjected to separate impris- 
onment at Mountjoy, Dublin, for a maximum period of nine months, 
though we hope to be enabled to recommend that an average shorter 
period should be recognized. Before undergoing this stage of im- 
prisonment, they are medically inspected, and owing to the diseased 
state of the convicts of this country, we regret to say the rejections 
are very large. We are in hopes, however, and are disposed to be- 
lieve, from the assurance of one of our Board, well conversant with 
medical subjects, that we may in most cases be able to carry out 
some portion of the term by judicious treatment on the part of the 
Medical Officer at Mountjoy. ‘The high character and professional 
attainments of Dr. Rynd enable us to place every confidence in his 
judgment, 

We have altered the arrangements that existed in this prison be- 
fore our Board was formed, and, as we believe, with beneficial effect. 
lhe manufacturing department was then carried on, as we consider, 
to the detriment of the deterring and reformatory character of a 
prison, built at a great expense for a special purpose, the principal 
teature of which was to introduce religious impressions into the 
hearts of the convicts, through the influence of their Chaplains, 
whose time should be devoted to them, and who consider that the 
best preparation for these influences is the reflection engendered in 
separation, instead of the mind being busily and pleasantly occupied 
with the active employment of manufacturers. Education in this 
Prison (a peculiarly fitted field for it) will, we trust, from recent 
“rrangements, before alluded to, operate as an essential element in 
reformation. 


Tn addition to these important reforms the Directors have dis- 
missed many of the officers of prisons unfit for their posts ; and 
in future none can be appointed until they shall have passed a 
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six months’ probation, during which — monthly reports 
of their séithic’ are required ; and whilst the condition of 
the officers is rendered more comfortable, the hope of advance. 
ment is kept alive, and good conduct secured, by a systein of 
promotion and reward. 

In addition tothe classification of prisoners, they, the prison- 
ers, are induced to exert their own reason and self reliance by a 
system of gratuities and monthly badges, as the reward of indus- 
try and general good conduct. A strict system of discipline is 
enforced ; a careful record of conduct is kept; and each man 
knows that upon himself alone depends his position on the 
classification roll.* 

When these improvements in the system of prison manage- 
ment shall be somewhat more fully developed, the Directors 
hope that convict labor will more than repay the cost of convict 
maintenance. They, in their Report, add :— 


We do not consider the profit which may accrue from the labour 
of the convicts to be the first or most important object, still it, 
doubtless, is very desirable that so large an amount of labour should 
not be misapplied or lost to the country. We are of opinion that 
employment may be obtained which will not only prove beneficial to 
the country, but which may be made instrumental both to their 
moral improvement and industrial training. 

There. cannot, we think, be much difficulty in finding suitable 
works for the employment of convicts; but we do not feel that it 
falls within our province either to select or to recommend the 


* This admirable system is not so easy of realization as one might 
suppose. We were rather startled, some short time since, by a statement 
made to us by a gentleman connected with a large Irish Government 
Prison. He had, in the discharge of his duty, told the assembled pri- 
soners, that by good conduct and industry they could shorten their pe- 
riod of imprisonment, and that upon themselves only depended their 
long or short confinement. ‘That the Chaplain, Schoolmaster, and 
Governor would report upon their conduct, and that upon the good or 
bad marks appended to their names would their future condition depend. 
Later in the day the gentleman had occasion to enter the cell of one of 
the prisoners, addressed by him in the morning, who thus, after some 
introductory remark, said to him,—** begor, sir, that’s a purty story you 
tould us about short’nin the time if we plased the Masther and the 
Chaplain, and the Governor ; but faix it’s too good to be thrue, and there 
isn’t one of the pres'ners b'lieves it.” Upon further questioning, our 
informant found that this incredulity was general, and arose from the fact 
of the prisoners having frequently, in other gaols, seen bad, but cunning 
aad carelessly watched convicts, discharged with good marks, whilst better 
‘lisposed and better conducted, but less cunning prisoners were, through 
the incapacity and mismanagement of the prison officials, retained. 
What a commentary upon the past system of prison discipline in [reland ! 
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selection of any one in particular, We consider that our dut y restricts 
us to pointing out the description of works on which convict labour 
can be profitably employed. Their maintenance falling on the 
country generally, great care should, of course, be taken that the 
works on which conviets are employed should be of national impor- 
tance and not confined to any mere local benefit or advantage. 

The construction of breakwaters and harbours of refuge bas of 
late years occupied a good deal of public attention, such works are 
now in pro ress in various parts of England, viz: at Holyhead, 
Dover, Portland, also at Jersey. At Portland convicts have been 
employed for some years past with most satisfactory results, both 
with regard to the work performed by them, and also as to their 
moral improvement and industrial training. The want of similar 
works in this country is much felt, as is shown by the number 
of wrecks which annually oceur, especially along the whole eastern 
coast. Such constructions on this coast would, undoubtedly, prove 
of even more than national importance, and would also confer 
considerable local benefit, while at the same time they present 
peculiar advantages for the employment of convicts who would be 
perfectly capable of satisfactorily cag bk them unaided by other 
labour ; or, if considered desirable, free labour also may, without 
detriment to the discipline of the prison, be partially used. 

The reclamation of certain waste lands and estuaries and also the 
construction of fortifications, present suitable employment for 
convicts in this country. 

We propose to erect temporary, or rather moveable prison 
buildings on the site or in the immediate vicinity of any public work, 
which it may be determined to execute by means of conyict labour, 
and on the completion thereof, to remove the buildings to any other 
locality. 

_ They will be composed of several parts capable of being erected 
either conjointly or separately; each of such parts will afford 
accommodation for about 250 convicts, and be so constructed that 
any one or more of them may be removed without in any way 
disarranging the remainder of the prison. It will thus be easy at 
any time to provide for an increase or diminution in the number of 
couvicts which it may be necessary to employ on the works. They 
will be made externally of iron lined in such manner as will provide 
for proper ventilation and the maintenance of a uniform temperature 
within, Such buildings may be made and erected within two 
months from the date of an order being given; and may be taken 
down and re-erected by the convicts themselves under proper 
superintendence, 

A detached portion of such a moveable prison is in the course of 
frection within the walls of Philipstown Depot, where an increased 
amount of accommodation is required, and where there will be 
works to be executed on which a small number of able-bodied 
Convicts may be employed temporarily with advantage to the service. 
We have thought it desirable to erect a small portion of one of these 
moveable prisons in the first instance, in order that we should be 
aie “a avail ourselves of any improvement which may be suggested 

r details and arrangements previous to carrying out this 
plan on a larger scale. . 
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To the important point of industrial training the Directors 
have, with the most praiseworthy and enlightened policy, de- 
voted their earliest attention; and if this Reporé contained no 
passage evincing greater knowledge of their duties than the 
following, it, alone, would prove how eminently qualified to 
discharge those duties these gentlemen are, and how necessary 
it is that the officers of government should be acquainted not 
alone with the results of systems, but likewise with the theories 
whence these results have been wrought out into facts by 
earnest, noble hearts :— 

‘It appears to us beyond all question, that by such measures a; 
have been in operation for some years in England, and which arenow 
being introduced into the Convict service in this country, the follow- 
ing results are clearly to be attained, viz.—The application of the 
labour of able-bodied convicts to the production of works of perman- 
ent utility and profit to the country—a considerable return, for the 
outlay and expense incurred in the maintainance of convicts, derived 
from the value of the work actually performed by them; the 
establishment of habits of steady industry, and, in most cases, a 
determination to lead an honest life, and a desire to obtain a respect- 
able position in society. 

We believe these results to have been fully produced of late years 
in England, and we do not see that any greater difficulties are 
presented to their attainment in this country; on the contrary, the 
character of the Irish convict isin very many cases less seriously 
depraved, their crimes having been produced, in some measure, by 
extreme distress and the want of industrial employment ; there ts, 
therefore, greater ground to hope for a speedy and complete reforma- 
tion. 

These objects being, as we hope, obtained by the reformatory 
system adopted towards the convict during his detention, it remains 
to offer him facilities for securing a respectable social position, by 
affording him the opportunity to exercise the habits of industry which 
he has acquired, and confirm the reformation effected in his charac- 
ter. 

That it is necessary to afford such facilities to the convicts on 
their release arises from the fact now being proved by daily experience, 
that persons are geuerally most unwilling to employ them. The 
convict having been for a lengthened period withdrawn from all in- 
tercourse with the world finds himself, on his release, unless he 
returns to his former bad companions (too often the only persons 
willing to receive him), in an isolated position, without friends, thrown 
on his own resources, and deprived of all means of exercising that 
industry by which alone he can obtain an honest livelihood. It can- 
not therefore be a matter of much surprise if an individual, under 
such circumstances, should be drawn back to his old haunts, an 
thus falling ayain among his former associates bv degrees resuine his 
original habits and career of crime. y : 
We deem it to be the duty of all who desire the reformation of the 
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eriminal classes, to obviate this result--one much to be revretted, 
and which, we are compelled to admit, tends in a great measure to 
defeat the efforts made and the ends proposed by the present convict 
system. 

It cannot be denied that difficulties may offer to the adoption of 
such addition to the system already pursued ; at the same time the 
advantages, both in the diminution of crime and tlie saving of expense 
to the country ultimately, which would accrue therefrom, must be 
kept in view. That the reformed convict, if opportunities offer of 
his obtaining an honest livelihood, will not often again be found au 
inmate of a prison, is a fact now receiving daily demonstration at Mr. 
Nash's Reformatory Institution in Great Smith-street, Westminster, 
where, notwithstanding the severe system of probation enforced, 
persons desirous to escape from the criminal classes are found to 

resent themselves for admission in much larger numbers thaa cau 
e received,* 

We think it deserving of serious consideration, whether means 
eannot be devised for providing the convict with labour on his dis- 
charge; several methods of accomplishing this end present them- 
selves: it appears to us possible that they might be employed, tn 
conjunction with free labourers, in the construction of harbours of 
retuge, and in the extension of public works generally. It might be 
stipulated in certain Government contracts, that a small portion of 
the workmen to be employed by the persons accepting such contract 
should, if required, be taken from among the class of released 
prisoners, to be employed on task work, thus protecting the contrac- 
tor from any possible om and affording an opportunity of proving 
whether the individuals so employed are good and industrious work- 
men, and thus a road would by degrees be opened for their amalga- 
mation with the community, which great difficulty appears to be 
the only remaining barrier to the complete success of the reformatory 
system at present pursued ; or should it be found impossible to induce 
contractors to employ discharged convicts among other labourers, 
they could be employed on works connected with the undertakings 
in hand, such as quarrying and dressing stone, constructing and re- 
pairing machinery and implements ; in fact, generally, as carpenters, 

lacksmiths, &c., &e., under the superintendence of an overseer 
appointed by the Government ; the work so performed to be taken 
by the contractor at a valuation to be agreed upon, ‘The number of 
discharged convicts to be employed at any particular locality would 
of course be regulated according to the nature, and proportioned to 
the extent of the works to be performed. 

_ Many other methods by which the Goverment might complete what 
it has already so well commenced suggest themselves, but which it 
would exceed the ordinary limits of a report of this nature to detail. 

In conclusion, we state it as our conviction (proved to be justly 
founded by the success which has attended the labours of Mr. Nash, 
Mr. Wright, of Salford, and others) that a large proportion of the 
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> For an account of this Institution, See In1tsu QuaRTERLY Keview, 
Vol. 1V., No, 14., p. 377.—Epb. 
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convicts, When thus tested, will prove themselves ste ady and indus- 
trious workmen, men of good and honest charac ‘ter, and respect table 
members of the community. We are satisfied it only requires their 
reformed condition to be generally known and unde rstood to overcome 
the prejudice at present existing against employing them among other 
et ‘rs, and thus enabling them honestly to earn their livelihood, 
and obtain a respectable social position. 

More need not, we think, be advanced to show the necessity of ob- 
taining work for the reformed convict on his release, in order to 
perfect a system which, as far as it exists, has been attended with an 
amount of success sufficient to authorize the belief, that when com. 
pleted, it willfully accomplish this most serious and difficult problem, 
viz., the complete and permanent reformation of the criminal class. 
The day cannot be far distant when colonists will ap preciate the 
labour and services of men, who after a long course of discipline, 
} ave been fest di nm re for mator y prine iples equally, at all events, 
with the mass they now assist in ‘emigrating. 

We cannot wonder that colonists should have fe!t disinclined to 
receive the criminal classes after the experience they have had of men 
discharged amongst them, as was the case some years since, before 
prison discip line and reformator y treatment had exercised a whole- 
some intluence on them; but these ve ry different circumstances should 
be no guide by which to Judge pies irs who have been subjecte such 
treatment, whose offence has been expiated, and who evince by the 
voluntary act of emigration a desire to separate themselves from old 
associations and future temptations. 

We believe this distinction will soon be made by the colonists 
generally; but at the same time it would be well that philanthropists 
and others should assist, both in this country and the colonies, in 
promoting so desirable a result.’ 


Inthe first extract, given from this Report, the Commissioners 
refer to the propose ¥ found ation of a Reformatory for Juvenile 
Convicts. We understand that this building is ‘to be erected 
on the Commons of Lusk, and we anticipate from its establish- 
ment, if 100 acres of land be attached, the most. satisfactory 
results, [very species of employment can be there taught, 
and being in the immediate neighbourhood of the sea, 
the exercises with masts and sails, as recommended by Mr. 
Ree “order Hill for adoption in training those boys inte nded for 
a sailor’s life, can be carried out on the proper element.* 
The Directors write :— 





“The erection ofa Juv enile re onal Re formatory Pr ison for convicts 
will, we trust, enable us, by a judicious use of the deterrent and 
reforimnator Vagents we shall have at our dispos: il, to obtain results 


which wall be satistactor y to the community at large. We are fully 





" Seo Mr. Recorder Hall's observations on this exercise of the mast, 
St, “Appendix to the Record, 
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alive to the laudable interest taken at the present time respecting 
the treatment of juveniles, as well as to the great efforts made by 
philanthropic individuals and societies both in England and on the 
Continent, to establish such a system of training as will conduce to 
the reformation of the criminal. We highly appreciate such efforts, 
which in so many instances have been productive of the most 
favourable results; we observe that the secret, if we may so term it, 
of these successes has been through individualizing cases, and by the 
employment of earnest, zealous persons, who will alone carry out 
thereformatory system in its integrity, of which we maintain the 
hasis tobe individualization. We feel no doubt whatever as to the 
favourable results of such treatment if pursued more in the Govern- 
went Prisons than has ever yet been the case. When we consider 
that we have several boys at the tender ages of twelve and thirteen 
vears sentenced to four years penal servitude for stealing potatoes, 
&e,, whose cases we have endeavoured to sift, the majority of whom 
have no parents, no home, excepting the low lodging houses, whose 
owners have sent these children forth to commit the crimes for 
which they are now suffering, we feel that this same reformatory 
treatment carried out as described with the best results by different 
institutions, must exercise a large and important influence on any 
system adopted in the new Penal Reformatory Prison for juvenile 
convicts. 

To carry this out, however, will involve the procuring individuals 
with special qualifications for the office of superintending the young, 
and as far as possible to place them in the establishment. It is true 
that there will be a difficulty in obtaining such persons, but it is not 
an insuperable one ; we shall be enabled to select some, and we have 
the means of training others whose characters and dispositions may 
induce us to consider such a course advisable. The schoolmasters 
recently appointed to Mountjoy and Philipstown will be of great 
assistance to us in promoting this. As, however, from the varieties 
of characters confined in a large convict depot, a more penal treat- 
ment may be necessary for many, the construction of the building 
will be of a nature to assist the objects we have in view. Employ- 
ment on the land and at trades, on the prosecution of which we are 
iiclined to place even a greater value in this country than in 
England, will afford constant occupation, and inculcate those habits 
of industry which will materially aid the cause of reformation.” 


This last extract is, in our mind, conclusive in support of 
our arguinents in advocating a Reformatory School Bill for 
Ireland. If the Legislature erects a Reformatory for the recep- 
on of the young convict, because it is desirable that he should 
be subjected to peculiar training, apart from the adult convict, 
surely the same principle applies to the young offender who 
has not yet sunk so low in guilt as to require that a sentence 
o! penal labor, or transportation, be recorded against him. If 





" See Ante, p. 431, for the account of the Hardwicke Farm School. 
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this inference be not supported by all the authorities on the 
question, then the whole philosophy of the subject resolves 
itself into this absurdity—Reformatory training is necessary 
for every criminal, but it shall only be extended to him when he 
shall have been, at the cost of the community, committed and 
recommitted so often to the common gaol, that he shall be, by 
wearied Justice, at length degraded to the convict gang. ~ 

We regret that, owing to the lateness of the period in the 
quarter at which we received this excellent Jteport, we have 
been unable to write of many important matters contained in 
it. However, its chief topics are now before the reader, but 
if the question of prison discipline, in all its various phases, 
interest him, he will read the Aeporé itself with instruction 
and advantage. 




































































X.—PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. Il. 
THE RUE DE RIVOLI, AND ITS NEIGHBOURS. 


Dear Mditor, 

Contrast is ever a favorite with the many, and its charms prevail 
in due measure with the few. It hasa two-fold principle of life, which 
does not perish by, but is renewed in change. We should not prize 
so much the green hopes of the young Spring, did we not remember 
the gloom and poverty of the bare winter. And, when the glory of 
Summer has exalted itself, the very cloy of its exuberance makes 
sweet the sober pride of Autumn, whose decline in turn endears, 
while it prepares, the shortening days, with the cheery fires and book - 
evenings of recurring winter in near perspective. Pleasant, or 
happy, have been the bright months gone—hope we, then, that those 
tocome may be made comfortable—the word has been naturalized 
here and is good French—till the trees shall once more awaken 
from their winter sleep, and put on their garment of foliage to honour 
nature's court-days, 

We prize not contrast the less in our social relations. Atnonest our 
friends, are there not some we love for their thoughtfulness and 
even for the reserve, all the more that we have been ofttime charmed 
by the gav élan, and frolic humour of others? And in our books 
we love change. Tow sweet to relieve the inspired verse of Milton's 
human story divine with the sparkling page of Moore, or to turn from 
the stately rravity of knightly Spenser to the light fantastic measure 
of lauchter-moving Ilood. Or withdraw your regard from the 
gorgeous mosaic of Carlyle, of him whose books are the “illustrated 
manuscripts” of these latter times, painted with quaint thoughts 
and glowing words ; repose your eyes on a “ paper” of Addison, and 
be at home with the easy grace, and ingenious artlessness of the first 
author who made authorship a fashionable accomplishment, and 
introduced literature to the fine gentlemen and witty ladies of the 
modern drawing-room. What child does not appreciate the power 
of contrast that makes the fun of the pantomime ? What have we 
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tu any astronomer other than a scene-painter, and beneath then 
volcanic illuminations instead of vulgar wax-candles, and a throng 
of young ladies all in white muslin, roses, and legs, Slap! goes 
Harlequin’s wand—“ wots” up now? A magic cave, lighted by a 
queer-looking moon, “ back” in whose shine a small green devil, 
all over scales, dances, dives, and doubles himself up for the amuse- 
ment of a blue devil and ared, his particular friends. And who 
knoweth better than your book-maker himself the trick of effect ? 
Take up any romance of the day—are you not hurried, in chapter 2 
if not before, from St. James’ to St. Giles’—from the “ wild d saloons 
of rank and beauty,” &e., &, to the “dark abodes of vice and 
misery”? In truth, we have seen more than enough of this on the 
staye, and in books, nettement posé. In such form it has ceased to be 
a wonder. But contrast in our dayshas broken new ground, and 
taken a new shape, It is no longer content to be shut away out of 
sight with a closed volume laid by, or to be ravished from our vision 


by a change of scene ata theatre. This time if it proffer novel 


ty, 
as of old, it has invoked permanence, too, Here, in Paris, men have 
carved it into stone, have made fast its feet in the earth, built it up 
into the air, and made of it a human habitation, and they have given 
it a name, and the name is the Rue de Rivoli. <A street, straight 
from the Tuileries to the Faubourg St. Antoine—with Princess 
Wealth and Imperial Power at one end, and, at the other, precarious 
Labour and sullen weakness—a street that links with its long line of 
lamps the new city to the old, Paris of the Revolution to Laris of 
the Nmpire—the middle ages to the nineteenth century—this is indeed 
a strong contrast, Truly, the Rue de Rivoli is a “ broad effect.” 
This street was commenced in the beginning of the present century, 
and its western end was completed under Louis Philippe. Its pros 
longation was the work of the Revolution which drove that monareh 
into exile, and set up the principle of the organization of labour in 
the | lace of the Citizen-Ningship of 1830. The provisional govern- 
ment of 1848, forced to find work for the insurgent population, 
turned its thoughts to the continuation of the Rue de Rivoli, and the 
improvements of the late reign were resumed under the authority of 
the National Ass: mbly. To pull down old houses was found to be 
less expensive tothe State than to erect new barricades, and the 
Emp ror, whose power had its foundation in the opinion of the 
masses, has bent all his en ries to consolidate it through their wer 


fare. The Rue de Rivoliis an epitome of the Empire, and unites in 
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ene unbroken line of habitations, some the homes of wealth, and 
others the abodes of industry, the workshop and fortress of the people, 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, to the seat of imperial power at the 
Tuileries, with the Hétel de Ville between, the palace of the middle 
class. The Tuileries are bounded onthe north by the Rue de Rivoli, 
whose western extremity is terminated by the Place de la Concorde. 
The origin of the Palace dates under the reign of Charles the Ninth, 
whose mother, Catherine de Medicis, wishing to possess a residence 
apart from that of the King at the Louvre, took possessicn of a house 
which Francis the First had purchased from his mother in the begin- 
ning of the 16th century, and which had therefore been the property 
ofthe Sieur de Villeroi. It was then outside Paris, and derived its 
name of Tuileries from the fact that the ground, a portion of which 
it occupied, had been used for the manufacture of ti/es.. This humble 
designation has little in harmony with the destinies which have 
caused its meanness to be forgotten, save by the antiquarian. * What's 
inaname?” Nothing, or everything. There is no medium, The 
palace of the French monarchy owes no charm to its appellation. The 
French monarch owes much to his courage and his wisdom, much 
more to his name than to either. His clection to the presidency was 
the lie direct to the Revolution of February, so far as it affected to de- 
clare anything beyond the déchance of the Orleans dynasty. The name 
of Napoleon was a rallying-point for the broken energies of the people, 
a pledge, a sentiment, and of that sentiment Louis Napoleon found 
means to make a creed, himself its prophet and chief expounder. 

It was to Philibert Delorme that Catherine de Medicis entrusted 
the task of constructing a palace on the site of the Tuileries, and the 
architect of the Renaissance in France acquitted himself of his duty 
with success. His part of the work may yet be traced amidst the 
mass of additional structures, which ages have erected on this spot 
to which, now as often times in the past, the eyes of Europe are at- 
tracted by the spell of momentous destinies. As the sun sets behind 
the noble arch of the Barriare de ’ Etoile, his last glance is bent on the 
fagade of the stately palace which fronts the Champs Elysées. At 
the close of the day, whatever yet remains of light clings to the walls 
of the Tuileries, as if to give in the brightness reflected from its 
hundred windows 


a promise of returning glory, withdrawn but for 
awhile, to he 


P renewed on the morrow. Even so, atthe close of that 
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) years peace, which, amidst trials and dangers, has been a day 


Progress and of hope for Europe, the regard of the fading era 
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turns to the Tuileries, and there lavishes its pledges of a return ot 
licht when the morrow of this Russian night, which now darkens 
over us, shall dawn for Europe with the brightness of a recurring 
civilization. Within these imperial precincts we cannot bat humb!y 
Lehold the foresight of Providence manifested in that same Revyolu- 


tion of February, which, once regarded as a great error and ereat 


lamity, we now recognize as the fortunate removal of a w 
dynasty, whose uncertain principles and divided counsels could 
vive no help to Kngland in the deadlv struggle in which th 


nations of the world are now involved. The pride of uninterrupted 


prosperity has corrupted her strength, whilst France has emerged 

from disaster in the possession of a redoubled capacity to meet t 

emergencies of the times. How sagacious, how prophetic, the 
hand 


instinct which centred the energies of the nation in a single han 
which might curb émeute at home, and conquest abroad! And how 
wonderful the elasticity of the national character, how prolific the 
resources of national industry, which arise out of the ruins of revo- 


yyy 


lution with a courage and strength whieh long prosperous England 
may admire—or envy—but cannot emulate! The French equip 
Heets, andenlist armies ; you print bluesbooks, and pass resolutions 
‘* You have sent an army of journalists to the Crimea,” sald a 
Frenchman to one of our country-men some time since, “ we hay 

sent there an army of soldiers.” Of all the destinies which, im turn, 
have made the Tuileries their habitation, that of Napoleon the 
Third is surely not the least. Providence has ordain L him 
protector of order in France, and the champion of liberty in europe. 
The prisoner of Ham, the Emperor of the French! Digitus Det. 


- , 
41 orace 


Well may he head his proclamations, “ Napoleon IIT, par | 


— 
~ 


1); u, et la volonte nationale,”’ he, the chosen of the one, an 


he pote d of the ofner, Strongest page in his eventful History, he ir 


to the hatreds as wellas to the power of the Empire, he has ce 


an athanece with the nation which had most to fear trom the 


. > ; . . *. i ’ “ 
souvenirs of St. Helena, and forgiven provocations launched at 0 
wh person mM the magnanimity which forgot all things sas 

vindication of the threatened interests of KMurope, The restored 


Bourbons were your protegés, the Orleans dynasty your tvol 0! 
your dupe; a Bon parte can compromise no dignity, can WOU ® 
. } . * . . ? } 1 » etl] 
ptibility, in courting an alliance with a people who have st 
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it to derive from it than be. Were the worst ' 


Yraace could fight Russia sinzle-handed—could vou ? 
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It was the intention of the first architect of the ‘Tuileries to have 
extended the works, and to have made the original villa more worthy 
ofa roval residence, but the superstition of Marie de Medicis de- 
ranged the plans. Astrology was a science of the age in which she 
lived, and its professors were courted in every great household, for 
whose inmates the stars were the ‘bright leaves” wherein ‘the 
fate of men and nations” might be read. It had been predicted to 
the Queen that she would die near Saint Germain, and the site of 
the Tuileries formed part of the parish of St. Germain ’Auxerrois. 
She fled from the fated spot, and sought a refuge from the malignant 
planets in the Hotel de Soissons. The elegant palace of Delorme’s 
devising was abandoned to neglect till the time of Henri Quatre. 
Then commenced a series of constructions, among which we number 
the Pavillon Marsan, and the Pavillon de Flora, and which obliter- 
ated in their heavy profusion the vraceful forms of the early desivn. 
After his time the garden of the Tuileries was the site of a menaverie, 
whose establishment was permitted to reward the enterprise of an 
humble individual whose name was Renard, the precursor in France 
of Buffon and Cuvier. The portion of the garden allotted to him 
was called the Jardin de Renard, and was the favorite promenade of 
the world of fashion and polities in the days of the Fronde. One 
day the }' rty of the Prince de Conde held there a high feast. [Lis 
partizans were called by the Satirists, “the beardless chins, and 
brainless heads,” and it was to them the epithet petit maitre was first 


applied, Whilst they quaffed their wine, and cursed the parliament, 


me two hundred frondeurs suddenly appeared; these uninvited 


? 


Kuests were not lone in spoiling the festivity. They upset the tables, 
aeottor } ave oo . . . << } 
ittered the cunvives, less numerous, if more hunery than they. 


Louis the Fourteenth was the first of the French monarchs who 


r. As the stars fade out of heaven in the light of the rising 


SU " es td . . . 
un, the “allures” of the town palace grew diim in the splendour of 


Versaille . . 
ersailles. How could the poor Jardin de Renard compare with 

+} o ] he , 4 ‘ ~ e . . 

‘le splendid park of the “ Chateau,” with its gardens, its grottoes, 

its endlesce alla, . - ° ‘ ie ‘ : 
Haless alleys, its statues, its “world of waters’ creeping in 


dark Sg ne : 5 P , . . ° . . . 
“ ahess irom Marly to rise in silver foam to heaven, and fall again 
marble basins rich with the proudest triumphs of sculpture ? 
AUIS the Fy4 ! ° reuse e ° , . . . 

ws the fifteenth occupied the Tuileries during his minority, and 


{ Was } ye ‘ ? eet 
there that the Reveney revelled and scheme dl, There too 
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Massillon preached virtue and wisdom to youthful royalty. “The 
vreater we are, Sire,” he teaches from the pulpit of the royal chapel, 
“the greater is our responsibility to the public; the very elevation 
which wounds the susceptibilities of those made subject to us, renders 
their censure of our vic cs the more severe and the more enlicht ned. 
The great conceive all licence permitted to them, and it is pr cisely 
to the great that all excuse is refused ; they live as if none might see 
them, and vet they stand out from the crowd, alone, aloft, the ob. 
served of all observers, an eternal spectacle for the whole earth. 
And to think of the nations sacrificed to their pride, the idol 
stained with blood that cries to heaven for vengeance ! ‘lo think of 
the calamities that smite entire peoples, with kings for their sole 
authors! ‘That men are born as evil unto men! ‘That one fault 
may make a thousand crimes!” 

lt is to the grandson ot Louis the Fourteenth that Massillon 
speaks thus, and with what fruit history is tired of repeating. A 
day shall come, when there shall be brief but pithy comment from 
the royal mouth on the inspired word of the preacher. ‘The monarchy 
and the monarch are grown old; the scoff of Voltaire and the de- 
bauchery of Louis the Fifteenth have done their work. They 
tremble and mutter round the King. He mutters answer to them, 
“Tt will last my time,” adding, with a sigh, * apres motile deluge!” 
And this was his amen to the warnings of the prophet. “ Le deluge” 
swept over France, buta new generation found its ark in the Empire, 
its Noah in Napoleon. And his nephew has succeeded to his ine 
heritanee, and crowned Emperor of the French, sits and listens in 
that same eh ipel of the Tuileries to the homilies of the Pére Ravig- 
nan, addressed to the imperial congregation from the pulpit whence 
Massillon counselled the court of the Regency. 

It isthe autumn ef 1789, and night has veiled the great city with 
darkness, but not with silence. The quays of the Seine are thronyed 
with spectators, and the voice of a whole population is raised in 
unaccustomed aceents. The thousands pour forth to w leome their 
King. Never before was such weleome, never such King. He 
traverses the metropolis of his kingdom, a prisoner to his subjects. 
and he enters 
Paris in state. Leave to him still some shred of his power. that he 
Denude 


Phes have torn him from his palace of Versailles 


b 


mH tN the bv tter fe | his weakness in the depths of his soul 
him not of some last tatter of pomp, that its fluttering may the mor¢ 
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j 1 
pie 


seenty mock his nakedness. Thou hast wisely devised, oh! peo} 
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In this show of respect, what utter humiliation! you do well 
Messieurs et Mesdames, to cry “ God save the King.” What isnow 
a King? Let Louis answer. It is meet to order a royal progress with 
the blazon of banners, and of what kind are these that precede the 
procession? Ifuman heads, fixed high on patriotic pikes! What 
garter king at arms may decypher such heraldry! These are the 
heads of the Swiss Guards who perished in the defence of their master 
afew hours before. And who are the courtiers that make clear his 
path of this new fashioned King? Men in rags who hurl their cries 
for vengeance to the skies, and abandoned women, sitting astride 
of cannon, shrieking obscene songs in open air. An address is be- 
fitting the solemnity of a royal entry into a great capital. What is 
ours? ‘* Take heart my friends; don’t fear that we shall want 
bread any longer, for here’s the Baker, the Bakeress, and the little 
Baker-boy !” This last is the Dauphin. 

Ah! Louis, this and more might have been spared thy gentle 
heart, if thy grandfather had but heard Massillon aright! In such 
guise the Most Christian King enters Paris, and at midnight the 
Tuileries receive him, a soverign the captive of his people. 

The refusal of Louis to sanction the decree against his brothers and 
such of the clergy as declined to adopt the “ constitutionalized ” 
idea of a priesthood, renewed the spirit of revolt, and the populace 
took possession of the Tuileries. For three long hours, the King 
momently expected death at the hands of the Sans-culottes. One of 
them presented him a bottle, inviting him to drink. Some friends 
who stood near endeavoured to dissuade him, from the fear that the 
proffered draught might be poison. ‘* What if it be ?’’ said Louis, 
“T shall then die without betraying my conscience.” Another, with 
officious stupidity rather than in mocking, bade the King have no 
fear, that all would be well. 

‘A good man never trembles,” replied he, and taking the hand 
ofa soldier who stood by, and placing it on his breast, he added, 
“Tell this man if my heart beats faster than is usual.” This time 
revolt grows weary, forgetful, loiters, disappears. ut another day 
of terror succeeds after the lapse of afew months. The King flies 
for refuge to the Assembly, and the Tuileries are sacked. A year 
after, the Convention held its sittings there. And one other famous 
day, amongst many yet to come, dawns on the ancient palace. It is 
the Day of the Sections! the last revolt of the first Revolution. 


With its setting rises a sun—the star of Napoleon. It is General 
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cannon have pealed to-day the Requiem of the ag 
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of Voltaire. But it is an unguiet spirit, that ISth ec ntury, and re- 
visits the earth from time to time. We have seen its ghastly form 
days, but with a fainter terror than of old binding its brow: 
Louis Napoleon finally exorcised it in December, 1851. Finally : 
“Think vou, my lord, the spirit will walk again ?” 

[t was in the early months of the first vear of the century that 
N woleon then I: inst Consul, forsook The Luxembourg, and sought 
the palace of the ancient Kings of France a prouder roof to hous 
his vrowine destinies. The walls were covered with the emblems of 
tepublic, and the 10th of August had left there numerous me- 

{ the ruinous licence of that memorable dav when the 

of a thousand years covered its head in the person of Louis 

the Sixteenth with the bonne rouge, Dut the crown of Charlemagne 
ned lor r $0 lie dishonored beneath the feet of revolt 

ht was the puissant, and skilful hand of Napoleon that gathered its 
ts, and renewed its lustre, Ile took up his abode at the 
Tuileries amidst a pomp more than royal, and from the balcony of 


iw his tried and trusted soldiers, already veterans in the 


‘their youth, defile beneath in ordered ranks, whose diseiplin 
WHS A Siill lil VW L1- bo tli AL” tlie sword of their fiery valour, And 
Josephine is there. “i wo hundred years ago, Catherine de Medicis 
led from the Tuileries as from her grave, frighted by the predictions 
fa N ney is more ‘gallant to-day. [It had been 
foretold to Josephine in her youth that hers were reyal destinies, and 
she h ‘to anticipate the fulfilment of the flattering prophecy. 
' 


ion onthe palace-tront, not vet removed, 


ut } } } ' i. } ‘ . i] ; ) mit \¢ 
Wii 1 bad Deen traced thereon some vears betore, DV the fi 1 O8 
¢ ] ty) peepee ‘ I’) 4} s e . ” 7 .] +s f ‘ 

it democracy— The 10th of August, 1792 °—such is th 

} 1 Pi newuls i PG ° ’ » chal] it be ree 
loyalty was abolished in France; never shali it be i 
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i. But Jose hine be Meves in the Sybil ot her youth, and bia 


y \ { ith i } ; + Te eines he 18 
{ cy tL WiidD an ATUL prccde nee which Willi not suliel doubt. siie | 
. D2 -_ i’ x , ° 4-5 . . \» < 'y ore otter 
I a. 4 vy iy Ss aiter, tie ros ‘Tiption Is effaced . aiew veoars Gittls 
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bo with miitary prowess, with Gipiouas 5 
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' -- Auidst this crowd of princes and soldiers, of ancient 
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claims a special notice, and attracts a regard, which pierces the 
present, and traverses the long vista of six centuries. It was in 
the full tide of the middle age that Pope Innocent the Second visited 
Paris, and his footsteps have left their print in the old chronicles of 
the times. of faith. “* We guided his way,” says an ancient French 
historian, “ina procession, glorious in the eves of God and of men, 
and singing a song of gladness, we embraced him. His people attired 
him in the mode of the Roman court, with a profusion of ornaments 
most admirable to be seen, and with, for sign of his power, the 
tiara, topped with a crown of gold. And his servitors and guards, 
richly habited, advanced on horseback, two by two, clad all in white, 
and chaunting hymns. But the barons, and the vassals of the church, 
and the noble chatelains were all on foot. And there were some in 
front who threw silver pieces before them to withdraw the crowd 
somewhat aside, and leave free the way, strewn with branches, and 
shaded with rich tapestry descending from the trees.” Since then 
six centuries are gone. Innocent revisited Paris, in the person of 
Pius the Seventh. But the middle age has ebbed. We cannot look 
for veneration in the first decade of the 19th century ; we must be 
content with a decent respect. Yet the papel guest of Napoleon 
experienced a reception at the hands of the people generally, which 
surpassed the expectations of the faithful, and thousands knelt for 
his benediction. Amidst the throng, one young man does worship 
to the deal age of Doubt with covered head. ‘* Decouvrez-vous,” 
was the Pontiff’s mild rebuke, “ an old man’s blessing has never hurt 
any one.” And the recent champion of the 18th century kneels 
obediently with bare head. In the bricf moment of his genuflexion, 
We retrace six hundred years, but cannot recall ‘the barons, the 
vassels of the church, the noble chdtelains” of the days of Innocent. 
France has kept its religion, but changed its politics. Louis the 
Eleventh, Mazarin, the Emigration, have hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered Feudality, The new French society does not depend from 
above, it props from beneath, 

Pius the Seventh was lodged at the Tuileries, where the delicate 
attention of his Imperial host had prepared for him an apartment 
precisely similar, in its furniture and appointments, to that which 
the Pope was used to occupy at the Quiriual. An empty compliment 
to the man, which did not pledge Napoleon to proffe -a sincere res- 
pect to the Pontiff, in whom he wished to find a servant, not a master. 
It was after his marriage with Maria Louisa, that Napoleon con. 
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ceived the plan of joining the Tuileries to the Louvre, enclosing 
within a square of palaces the Place du Carrousel, with its exquisite 
triumphal arch, but the completion of this magnificent design, com- 
menced by the First Emperor, has been reserved to grace the 
opening years of the reign of his nephew. Of the four triumphal 
arches, which decorate Paris, two were erected in honour of Louis 
the Fourteenth, and you may see him on that of the Porte St. 
Martin in the character of Hercules. In the statues of that heathen 
deity, we see him invariably represented with very short, close-curled, 
hair, and, no doubt, the classic tradition would have proved a serious 
difficulty to the court-sculptor, if the history of Samson had not come 
to his aid, and enabled him to “ convert” Hercules. The artist has 
happily blended the costume of Olympus and of Versailles, and thus 
we behold Louis the Fourteenth with a club, and Herculus with a 
peruke, Should they have encountered in this guise in the Elysian 
Fields, (not to be confounded with the Champs Elysées) which of 
them must have been the more electrified, is a question which I leave 
tothe savants, pagan and pious. Then, there is the superb trium- 
phal arch of the Barriére de l’Etoile, with its towering solidity, and 
colossal sculpture. But its soaring pride wants the delicate grace 
of the Arc du Carrousel, the prettiest toy in stone in all Paris, It is 
surrounded by a Victory borne in a chariot drawn by four horses, 
modelled in bronze after the celebrated steeds of St. Mark, which 
occupied their place in the time of Napoleon, but were subsequently 
restored to Venice by the allies. These last have a strange history. 
At the commencement of the fourth crusade, when “blind old Dan- 
dolo” was Doge, there was held one day on the Place of St. Mark 
an assembly of the Venetian citizens, in the middle of whom suddenly 
appeared six French Knights, in their coats of mail, with the red 
cross burning on their breasts. ‘Princes of Venice,” said one of 
their number, ‘‘ behold us here in the name of the most puissant 
nobles of France, to supplicate you that you may consider Jerusalem 
how it is in the power ofthe Turk, and its holy places profaned by 
the feet of the Infidel. You are Lords of the Ocean ; aid us, then, 
we pray you, that the chivalry of France may pass the seas in your 
ships to the shores beyond, that lead to the Holy Land.” A thousand 
cries answered, “St. Mark for Venice! We will aid. Dieu & 
veut /’” A fleet was equipped, and was ready to sail, when a new in- 
cident fired the zeal of the Venetians. This was the arrival of 
Alexis, a young prince of the Greek Imperial family, who came to 
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demand assistance in behalf of his father, the Emperor Isaac, who had 
been dethroned by his brother. The youth of Alexis (he was but 
twelve years of age) his graceful manners, and the wrongs of his 
family, still more, the promises of recompence he proffered in return 
for the services he sought for the race of the Comneni, urged the 
Crusaders to redouble their efforts. Old Dandolo took the command 
of the Venetian fleet, which speedily set sail from Venice, and cast 
anchor, after some months, on the waters of the Propontis, The 
victory of the Crusaders was complete, and Isaac, the father of the 
young Alexis, was restored to his throne, but his first act was to 
revoke the promises made in his name by his son. A new revolution 
followed in the city of revolutions, and another blood-stained usurper 
mounted a throne accustomed to usurpation. Young Alexis was 
put to death, and to avenge his murder, and the slaughter of many 
of the Crusaders by the Greek population, the f'rench and Venetians 
stormed Constantinople, and the unfortunate city became speedily 
the scene of the most frightful excesses. ‘The conquerors divided the 
booty, and the Venetians possessed themselves of the celebrated bronze 
horses, which adorned the Place in front of St Sophia. Once before 
had these same steeds witnessed the sack and utter ruin of aGreek city- 
It was in the second century before Christ, when Mummius, the 
General of the Roman Republic, took Corinth, the crown of two 
seas, They rested at Rome, till the troubles of the Western Empire 
caused the seat of Government to be transferred to the city of Con- 
stantine, and they shared the emigraticn of Roman power to the 
shores of the Bosphorus. Long were they stabled at Venice, but 
the Christian Corinth fell in its turn, though Napoleon was more 
humane than Mummius or Dandolo. Then were the horses of St. 
Mark “ bridled,” as Byron tells us, and harnessed to the triumphal 
car of a greater conqueror than any whose hand they had hitherto 
obeyed. And Paris fell, like Corinth, like Constantinople, like 
Venice, but unlike these, retrieved her ancient supremacy. But the 
steeds of St. Mark escaped her mastery, and led by Austrian hands, 
retraced their steps to their Venetian resting-place, leaving others of 
4 native breed to compensate in some degree their absence, 

The Place du Carrousel owes its name to a féte given on its site by 
Louis the Fourteenth, which was diversified with ancient and modern 
ainusements, tournaments, ballets, races, &c. A building of timber, 
painted and upholstered with more of expense than of taste, half 
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theatre and half “ stand-house,” had been erected on occasion of 
this festivity, and terribly stirred the bile of a French poet of the 
time, who was more earnest in his wrath than felicitous in his satire, 
His doggrel is after this fashion :— 

‘* Wooden cirque, with windows five, 

Big, be-gilt, be-blued beehive, 

Amphitheatre of deal, 

Boast the joiner’s clumsy zeal, 

Palace nailed and hammered up, 

Where Kings and clowns together sup, 

Hippodrome of Pantagr’el ; 

Pretty place this Carrousel, 

Shaped just like an oyster-shell !” 

The Tuileries passed from Napoleon to Louis the Eighteenth, and 
Charles the Tenth. And the palace knew a new master, who seated 
himself wisely on “ the throne surrounded by republican institutions.” 
And this too shall be shattered. The old man has been subtle, but 
not wise. Tlis energies, enfeebled by age and even by power, are not 
equal to the crisis he has provoked. For eighteen long years, or 
nearly, he has been King of the Barricades, and by that same ladder 


whereby he mounted, shall he descend. 


pos 
1eries 


It isthe “10th of August ” once more, and again the Tu 
witness the fall of a King. Louis Philippe totters through tl 
garden of the Tuileries, and reaches the Place de la Concorde. 
There he finds a hackney-coach, and in this humble equipage the dis- 
crowned son of Philippe-Egalité, commences his flight, with, for 
starting-point, the very spot, where, fifty-five years before, the first 
republic began its course on the seaffold of Louis the Sixteenth. 
The time is, surely, not one for reflection, in the easy-chair sense Ol 
the word. Yet, is there an immense power of abstraction in the 
human mind. Years may be compressed into an instant. The 
heart of man is a world within itself. What wonder then if, on such 
a spot, and in sucha time, there is room in this old man’s memory 
for de Genlis, and his artificial, over-instructed boyhood ; Dumouriez 
and his perilous manhood ; Switzerland and his tutor-days ; America, 
Italy, England, for he has seen men under ev ery sun, and under ever) 
institution? But experience is not always wisdom, nor necessity 
resource, nor old age dignity. ‘These days past, the artillery has 
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resounded in Paris. But its feeble peal was not such as Valiny 
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famous cannonade boomed forth into the ears of Europe. Time and 
man are changed. Where to-day is Dumouriez? Where the gallant 
young Duke de Chartres? Back in the last century—Jloth dead long 
ago. ‘To-day we only see unbudging Bugeaud, and a * citizen,” no 
longer “ King,” soon to be “‘ citizen no more, but exile, simply. 

in 1848 a decree of the Provincial Government converted the 
Palace into an hospital for the wounded of February, and destined 
it thenceforth to assume the title, and subserve the uses, of an im- 
provised Hotel des Invalides Civils. This was a ruse which was in- 
tended, and had for effect, to save the Tuileries from the popular 
fury, which threatened to set it on fire, and lay it in ashes, “from tur- 
ret to foundation-stone.” A subsequent decree ordained the comple- 
tion of the Louvre, and the continuation of the Rue de Rivoli. Whilst 
the necessary alterations were in progress, the remains of the Palais 
Bourbon were discovered by the workmen in digging the foundations 
for the new buildings destined to unite the Tuileries and the Louvre. 
It was built by the Constable Charles de Bourbon, but was demol. 
ished early in the 16th century, with the exception of a chapel, and of 
avast gallery which served as a theatre for the fetes of the court. 
In 1577 a company of Venetian actors performed in this theatre, and 
the price of admission to their entertainments was something more 
modest than that which opens the doors of the opera, in our days, to 
the admirers of the musical drama. It amounted—if the dignity of 
the word be not considered out of place—to the sum of four sous, 
(two pence.) In 1658, this theatre was granted to Moliére, and 
UEtourdi and the Depit Amoureux were * presented,” amidst the 
plaudits of Louis the Fourteenth and his court. In his reign its 
demolition was effected to make room forthe colonnade of the Louvre, 
of which the Grand Monarque laid the first stone in 1665. Nearly two 
hundred years from this date, in July 1852, Prince Louis Napoleon, 
then President, laid the first stone for the new works undertaken for 
the completion of the Louvre, and its junction with the Tuileries, 
which have since been effected with wonderful energy and rapidity. 

The Garden of the Tuileries was separated from the Palace, before 
the time of Louis the Fourteenth by astreet called the Aue des 
Vuileries. The Garden then enclosed an aviary, a menagerie, of 
which we have made previous mention, an orangery, and an enclosed 
Warren. It was surrounded by a strong wall, and a deep ditch, like 
a tortified place. In the year 1655, Le Notre, the French Paxton 
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of the 17th century, was charged with the execution ofa new play 
for the garden of the Tuileries, and it was he who constructed the 
two terraces which still exist, that which adjoin the Quay, and that 
of the Feuillants. Of this date is the splendid avenue, which leads 
from the Palace to the now Place de la Concorde, and which gives 
an interesting view of the triumphal Are de I’Etoile, distant very 
nearly two English miles from the Tuileries. I need hardly observe 
that the triumphal arch did not exist in the time of Le Notre, whose 
master little dreamed that the hill which bounded, then, as now, the 
western horizen visible from the windows of his palace, should in 
after ages be crowned by a monument erected by the hands of another 
dynasty than his. The history of France is comprised in that same 
avenue. At the Tuileries, the ancient race of Kings, who ignored 
their true origin in the dream of Divine Right, and on the summit 
of the Are de l'Etoile the new dynasty, raised up like the old, on 
the bucklers of the Franks, but which has not yet forgotten how, 
and by whom, the imperial dignity has been conferred—at the Tuil- 
eries, the dictum, /'efat c'est moi, at the Barriére de |'Etoile, the Ap- 
pelan Peuple—there the old society, at that height of prosperity, and 
fulness of developement, whose culminating glory casts over the 18th 
century a shadow ominous of retrogression—here,the modern society, 
renewing itself amidst ruin and danger, but with youth for its title 
and the future for its heritage—on the palace front of the Tuileries, 
the royal creed, now visible only to the eves of history, par la grice 
de Dieu, Roi de France, and high in air, above the western horizon 
Opposite the unsculptured, but not the less, existing, and legible 
inscription, per la grace de Dieu, et la volonté nationale, E’mpereur 
des Francais. Truly, the grande allée of the Tuileries, and the 
avenue of the Champs Elysées, are not to be measured by yards, and 
metres only. Two miles long, did you say? We reckon them still-more— 
two centuries, from end to end. 

The Gardens of the Tuileries are adorned with a profusion of 
statues, all of them of the highest merit as works of sculpture, but 
almost all offensive to christian taste. The cant of art has been 
suffered to triumph over the propriety of decent manners. Strange 
inconsistency—a rigorous exactness of speech is required in an age 
which tolerates the public exhibition of indecent statues. The sub- 
ject can only be hinted at, not debated. Your island modesty must 


turn away its eves sometimes in the Gardens of the Tuileries. Allons. 
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To the north of the Gardens of the Tuileries there formerly ex- 
isted a convent of Feuillants, and adjoining it the manége, famous in 
history. It was here that in 1790 the Constituent Assembly termi. 
mated its session, here that the Legislative Assembly commenced and 
ended its career, and here that the Convention held its sittings till 
the spring of 1793, when it removed tothe Tuileries. There was 
also a revolutionary club which took the name of Feuillants, from 
its place of meeting, precisely as the celebrated Jacobins assumed 
that of the monks, whose cloisters, once the abode of pious contem- 
plation, became the very furnace of the Revolution, where the pa- 
triotism of Republican France was assayed, and all alloy of 
moderate-ism fiercely rejected. It was on the site of these Gardens 
of the Feuillants, and of the adjacent buildings, that Napoleon 
commenced in 1802 the Rue de Rivoli, so called in honour of the 
victory of that name gained by the French over the Austrians in 
1797. Number one in the new street, (which under Napoleon ex- 
tended only from the Place de la Concorde to the Place du Carrousel) 
was inhabited by the celebrated Talleyrand, and still bears his name. 
It was at the same time, and on the same site, that was begun the 
Rue de Castiglione, which joins the Rue de Rivoli to the Place 
Vendome, and which was continued, under the name of the Rue 
Napoléon, as far as the Boulevard de la Madeleine. Since 1815, that 
portion of this splendid street which connects the Place Vendéme 
with the Boulevard, has borne the name of the Rue de la Paiz. 
It was on the site of the present Place Vendéme, that the Duke de 
Retz built a hétel in the time of Charles the Ninth. It was sold in 
the beginning of the 17th century, to the Duchess de Mercoeur, 
and afterwards became the property of César, Duke de Vendéme 
(son of Henry the Fourth). The minister Louvois, to flatter the 
pride of Louis the Fourteenth, devised a plan for building a great 
“ Place,” in the midst of which the statue of the King might claim 
the homage of his subjects. The Hotel Vendéme, with its gardens 
and dependencies, was considered to offer an eligible site, and was 
accordingly purchased for the crown in 1685. The facades of the 
buildings which encircled the new Place were completed, and this 
last was to have been adorned with a magnificent suite of edifices, 
such as a Royal Library, a Mint, and a Hotel for the foreign am- 
bassadors, when the death of Louvois caused the works to be sus- 
pended. They were, however, resumed under the direction of the 










































XVI THE IRKJSH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
celebrated architect Mansard, and were completed in (701. ‘Py. 
square was at first named Place des Conquetes (which you must vot 
confound with the Place des Victoires); but when the equestriay 
statue of the King was placed in the centre, it took the name of 
Place Louis le Grand, which it retained till the Revolution. whe, 
it received from the sns-eulottes anew appellation, to wit, Pike- 
place ! But all this time, its old designation continued to he partly 
used, and has outlived all the others—to day, as in the time of 
Henry the fourth, it bears the name of his SONn, the Duke of Vi Ne 
dome. In like manner, you constantly meet people here, who, in 
conversation, call the Place de la Concorde by its first nam the 
Place Louis Quinze. This little trait of popular manners is mere 
one indication, amongst many, of the strong feeling of conseryatisin, 
the vis inertia, which underlies the foundations of human nature. 
Society prates of progress, but does not like to be pushed on. 
Call the Place Vendome, then, by what name you will, it 
was there that was erected in 1699 a splendid bronze  eques- 
trian statue of Louis the Fourteenth, amidst a pomp anid cere- 
mony which surpassed everything of the kind which had before been 
witnessed. Previous to this time a general and growing discontent 
had been excited by the lavish expenditure of the King in peace as 
in war, and Paris was subject to frequent famines, and to the diseases 
which follow in their train. In 1698-9, suffering was extreme, and 
the government was forced to have recourse to extraordinary finan- 
cial measures. Pride accords ill with misery, and the inauguration 
of the statue in the Place des Conquetes excited the gravest censures. 
The Duke de Bourgogne refused to take part in the ceremony. 
‘* How can one amuse one-self,” he exclaimed, ‘* when the peop: 
are suffering 2” And even the King himself could not forbear 4 
mild rebuke to the promoters of the ceremony. He was not, how- 
ever, easily put in a passion by so trifling a fault as an excess of 
homage, and he was never ata loss fora scape-goat. Blamed by 
Madame de Maintenon for the extravagant expenditure which had 
characterized from the beginning this Place Vendome, and all that 
had reference to it, he burst out with, “I tell you it was Louvols 


who did it all in spite of me.” Here I close, but in my next I 
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shall tell you more of these streets, and all about the Pals 


Industry. 

























